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INTEODTJCTION/ 


It  is  not  for  several  reasons  proposed  to  dis- 
cuss here,  beyond  making  a  few  necessary 
remarks,  the  age  and  authorship  of  the  various 
Irish  compositions  known  by  the  generic  name 
of  Fenian  :  amongst  others,  because  the  sub- 
ject is  one  that  could  not  possibly  be  fairly 
handled  in  a  mere  introduction.  When,  there- 
fore, Oisin  is  spoken  of  as  the  author  of  that 
body  of  poems  which  bears  his  name,  it  must 
be  understood  that  no  assumption  is  made, 
and  no  law  laid  down,  but  merely  a  tradition 
stated. 

To  the  reader  who  has  ever  asked  from  a 
real  desire  for  information  that  question  which 

*  The  Council  have  decided  on  publishing,  with  Part  II., 
Mr.  O'Grady's  Introduction,  omitting,  however,  some  por- 
tions of  comparative  unimportance,  in  order  that  the  size  of 
the  volume  may  not  be  further  increased,  it  having  already 
attained  dimensions  considerably  greater  than  was  origi- 
nally contemplated. 
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is  all  but  invariably  heard  when  mention  is 
made  of  the  Irish  language  before  the  un- 
initiated— Is  there  anything  to  read  in  Irish  ? 
— it  may  be  acceptable  to  learn  somewhat 
more  fully  and  more  definitely  than  is  often 
convenient  in  conversation  the  nature  and 
extent  of  at  least  one  branch  of  our  native 
literature,  that  which  the  Ossianic  Society 
has  undertaken,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  rescue 
from  obscurity. 

The  Fenian  compositions,  then,  consist  of 
prose  tales  and  of  poems.  It  is  lawful  to  call 
them  collectively  "  Fenian/'  since  the  deeds 
and  adventures  of  the  Fenian  warriors  are 
equally  the  theme  of  the  tales  and  of  the 
poems  ;  but  to  these  latter  alone  belongs  the 
name  "  Ossianic,"  for  Oisin  is  traditionally 
regarded  as  their  author,  whereas  the  prose 
tales  are  not  attributed  to  him.  The  poems 
are  known  among  the  peasantry  of  the  Irish 
districts  as  "  S^eutcxs  p^nnui^e-kcc^,"  Sto- 
ries of  the  Fenians  ;  and,  moreover,  as  "A^&l- 
Lmti  Oipn  A^u-p  p^yopuis,"  The  dialogue  of 
Oisin  and  Patrick  ;  for  Oisin  is  said  to  have 
recited  them  to  the  Saint  in  the  latter  days, 
when,  the  glory  of  the  Fenians  having  de- 
parted for  ever,  he  alone  of  them  survived  ; 
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infirm,  blind,  and  dependent  upon  the  bounty 
of  the  first  Christian  missionaries  to  Ireland. 
We  do  not  learn  whether  those  pious  men 
eventually  succeeded  in  thoroughly  convert- 
ing the  old  warrior-poet ;  but  it  is  plain  that 
at  the  time  when  he  yielded  to  the  Saint's 
frequent  requests  that  he  wTould  tell  him  of 
the  deeds  of  his  lost  comrades,  and  accordingly 
embodied  his  recollections  in  the  poems  which 
have  descended  to  us,  the  discipline  of  Chris- 
tianity sat  most  uneasily  upon  him,  causing 
him  many  times  to  sigh  and  wearily  to  lament 
for  the  harp  and  the  feast,  the  battle  and  the 
chase,  which  had  been  the  delight  and  the 
pride  of  the  vanished  years  of  his  strength. 
These  indications  of  a  still  untamed  spirit  of 
paganism  St.  Patrick  did  not  allow  to  pass 
uncorrected,  and  we  find  his  reproofs,  exhor- 
tations, and  threats  interspersed  throughout 
the  poems,  as  also  his  questions  touching  the 
exploits  of  the  Fenians'*  (vid.  the  Battle  of 
Gabhra) ;  and  whatever  period  or  author  be 
assigned  to  the  Ossianic  poems,  certainly  no- 

*  It  will  be  for  those  who  may  at  any  time  seek  to  deter- 
mine the  age  and  source  of  these  poems,  to  consider  whether 
these  passages  be  part  of  the  originals,  or  later  interpola- 
tions; for  on  this,  of  course,  much  depends. 
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thing  can  be  better  or  more  naturally  ex- 
pressed than  the  objections  and  repinings 
which  the  aged  desolate  heathen  opposes  to 
the  arguments  of  the  holy  man. 

The  total  number  of  stanzas  in  these  poems 
is  2,594  ;  and  as  each  stanza  is  a  quatrain,  we 
have  10,376  lines  or  verses. 

The  prose  romances  of  the  Irish  were  very 
numerous  ;  for,  as  Dr.  O' Donovan  tells  us  in  his 
introduction  to  the  Battle  of  Magh  Rath,*  it 
is  recorded  in  a  vellum  manuscript,  in  the 
library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  that  the 
four  superior  orders  of  poets,  that  is  to  say, 
the  Ollamh,  the  Anruth,  the  Cli,  and  the  Cano, 
were  obliged  to  have  seven  times  fifty  chief 
stories,  and  twice  fifty  sub-stories,  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  kings  and  chiefs  :  of  which 
stories  the  manuscript  referred  to  gives  the 
names. 

Of  these  and  many  other  tales  a  number 
probably  never  were  committed  to  writing, 
but  lived  in  the  mouth  of  the  bards ;  whilst 
the  manuscripts  which  contained  others 
are  no  longer  to  be  found,  having  either  al- 
ready perished  utterly,  or  being  even  now  in 

*  Printed  with  translation  and  notes  for  the  Irish  Arc7uzo< 

logical  Society.     Dublin,  1842. 


process  of  decay  in  some  dusty  corner  of  one 
or  other  of  the  vast  continental  libraries.* 
Some  stories,  again, t  are  as  yet  known  only 
to  the  reader  of  the  Book  of  Leinster,  the 
Book  of  Lismore,  the   Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre 

*  In  the  stoiy  of  the  Battle  of  Magh  Rath,  Congal 
Claen,  in  his  metrical  conversation  with  Ferdoman,  boasting 
of  the  prowess  of  the  Ultonians,  mentions  the  following 
battles  and  triumphs,  viz.,  The  Battle  of  Rathain,  of 
Ros  na  righ,  of  Dumha  Beinne,  of  Edar,  of  Finncharadh  : 
the  first  day  which  Concobhar  gave  his  sons,  the  taking  of 
the  three  Maels  of  Meath  by  Fergus,  the  seven  battles  around 
Cathair  Conrui,  the  plundering  of  Fiamuin  mac  Forui,  the 
plundering  of  Curoi  with  the  seventeen  sons  of  Deaghaidh, 
the  breach  of  Magh  Muchruime,  the  bloody  defeat  of  Conall 
Cearnach.  Of  the  greater  part  of  these  events  Dr.  O'Dono- 
van  says  that  there  is  no  record  extant,  and  of  one  or  two  a 
short  mention  is  made  in  the  Book  of  Leinster ;  but  as  the 
two  last  named  battles  form  the  subject  of  separate  romances 
which  are  well  known  at  the  present  day,  we  may  conclude 
that  similar  accounts  at  one  time  existed  of  all  the  others, 
the  loss  of  which  is  to  be  accounted  for  as  above. 

t  Such  as  Tain  Bo  Cuailgne,  or  the  Cattle-spoil  of 
Cuailgne  (of  which  very  few  modern  copies  are  to  be  found), 
in  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre ;  the  demolition  of  Bruighean  da 
Derga  in  the  same  and  two  other  old  manuscripts.  Also, 
*-,he  stories  of  the  magical  cauldrons  at  Bruighean  BlaiBruga, 
at  Bruighean  Forgaill  Monach,  at  Bruighean  mic  Ceacht, 
at  Bruighean  mic  Datho,  and  at  Bruighean  da  choga.  All 
these  tales  are  mentioned  in  the  Battle  of  Magh  Rath,  and 
the  information  as  to  the  books  in  which  they  are  preserved 
is  derived  from  Dr.  O'Donovan's  notes 


(Book  of  the  Dun  Cow),  and  other  rare  and 
unique  manuscripts  ;  which,  after  many  vicis- 
situdes and  narrow  escapes,  have  at  last  found 
a  safe  and  dignified  resting-place  for  their 
venerable  age  in  the  Libraries  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  of 
the  British  Museum,  and  in  the  Bodleian. 

The  history  of  Ireland  may  be  roughly,  but 
for  our  purpose  conveniently,  divided  into 
three  periods :  the  pre-historic  or  mythic,  in 
which  we  are  lost  and  bewildered  in  the  maze 
of  legends  of  the  Firbolgs,  Tuatha  de  Danann, 
and  Milesians,  and  which  may  be  said  to  ex- 
tend to  the  Christian  era  ;*  the  elder  historic, 

*  Far  be  it  to  deprive  of  all  claim  to  truth  such  parts  of 
our  history  as  profess  to  record  what  happened  in  Ireland 
before  the  birth  of  our  Lord ;  because,  from  the  singular 
continuity,  accuracy,  and  minuteness,  with  which  annals, 
genealogies,  and  historical  poems  are  known  to  have  been 
compiled  by  monks  and  the  hereditary  historians  of  the  great 
native  chiefs,  even  from  the  fifth  century  until  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth,  thus  testifying  to  the  natural  bent  of  the 
Gael  to  preserve  their  own  history ;  it  is  probable  that  the 
primitive  Irish  did  not  neglect  to  transmit  true  records  of 
some  kind  to  their  posterity ;  whether  they  were  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  writing,  as  some  maintain ;  or  whether  by 
the  Ogham,  and  poems  orally  preserved.  Yet,  who  shall 
thoroughly  discern  the  truth  from  the  fiction  with  which  it 
is  everywhere  entwined,  and  in  many  places  altogether  over- 
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from  the  Christian  era  to  the  English  invasion, 
A.D.  1 1 70;  and  the  later  historic,  from  11 70 
to  the  present  time.  And  it  is  curious  that 
the  two  first  periods  furnish  all  the  legends 
which  universally  and  most  vividly  prevail  at 
this  day,  whilst  the  third  is  only,  so  to  speak, 
locally  remembered.  Thus,  in  connection 
with  the  castles  and  passes  of  Thomond,  there 
abound  amongst  the  natives  of  that  district 
stories  of  the  O'Briens  and  Mac  Namaras; 
but  out  of  their  own  country,  who  remembers 

laid?  The  word  mythic  also  applies  in  great  measure  to  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  elder  historic  period.  This  note  is 
appended  to  soothe  the  indignant  feelings  of  those  (if  such 
there  be  at  this  day)  who  stickle  for  the  truth  of  every  the 
most  ancient  particle  of  Irish  history,  and  who  may  not  re- 
lish any  doubts  thrown  upon  the  reasonableness  of  their 
cherished  dreams  of  the  past.  There  was  at  one  time  a  vast 
amount  of  zeal,  ingenuity,  and  research  expended  on  the 
elucidation  and  confirming  of  these  fables;  which,  if  pro- 
perly applied,  would  have  done  Irish  History  and  Archaeo- 
logy good  service,  instead  of  making  their  very  names  syno- 
nymous among  strangers  with  fancy  and  delusion.  The 
Irish  Annalists  confined  themselves  to  bare  statements  of 
facts,  never  digressing ;  hence  we  find  fable  set  down  as 
gravely  as  truth.  "What  trouble  would  have  been  saved  to 
their  modern  readers  had  they  done  as  Heredotus,  who,  in 
relating  a  more  than  usually  great  marvel,  is  wont  signifi- 
cantly to  tell  us  that  he  only  gives  it  as  he  heard  it.  It  may 
grieve  some  that  so  many  of  us  now  hesitate  to  receive  as 
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them  ?  The  peasants  of  Innis  Eoghain  (In- 
nishowen)  and  Tir  Chonnaill  (Tirconnell)  have 
by  no  means  forgotten  the  O'Donnells  and 
O'Neills  ;  but  who  hears  of  them  in  Munster? 
And  about  Glengarriff,  O'Sullivan  Beare  is 
yet  spoken  of;  whilst  in  Leinster,  you  will 
hear  the  praises  of  the  O'Byrnes,  O'Mores, 
and  O'Tooles,  the  Butlers,  Fitzgeralds,  and 
Fitzpatricks.  But  even  such  legends  as  we 
have  of  all  these,  of  Cromwell,  and  of  the  Re- 
volutionary war  of  1688,  besides  being  local- 
ised, are  mere  vague  and   isolated  anecdotes, 

valid  those  genealogies  by  means  of  which,  thanks  to  the 
ingenious  fancy  of  our  ancient  bards  (who,  upon  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  freely  borrowed  from  the  Mosaic 
histoiy),  every  Gael  living  in  the  year  1 856,  be  he  a  kilted 
Mac  Donald,  or  a  frieze-coated  O'Neil,  can  deduce  his  de- 
scent, step  by  step,  from  Adam  ;  that  is,  providing  the  last 
five  or  six  generations  be  remembered,  for  in  these  latter 
days  pedigrees  have  been  sadly  neglected.  There  are  now, 
also,  many  good  Irishmen  who  do  not  consider  that  the  date 
or  details  of  the  various  influxes  from  Scythia  and  Iberia 
into  Ireland  are  as  trustworthy  as  those  of  the  Peninsular 
war,  or  of  other  modern  events  ;  but  let  the  destruction  of  these 
illusions  be  compensated  by  the  reflection,  that  it  is  now 
established  in  the  eyes  of  the  learned  world  that  the  Irish 
possess,  written  by  themselves,  and  in  their  own  primitive 
and  original  language  more  copious  and  more  ancient  mate, 
rials  for  an  authentic  history  than  any  nation  in  Europe. 
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compared  to  the  accurate  and  circumstantial 
reminiscences  which  survive  of  those  far  more 
remote  ages.  How  is  this  ?  It  is  not  that 
these  men's  deeds  were  confined  to  their  own 
localities,  for  the  Irish  chiefs  were  accustomed 
to  visit  their  neighbours  without  regard  to  dis- 
tance. O'Donnell  marched  from  Donegal  to 
Kinsale  to  fight  Queen  Elizabeth's  forces,  be- 
sides other  expeditions  into  Munster ;  Red 
Owen  O'Neill  defeated  the  English  in  a  general 
action  of  great  importance  at  Benburb,  in 
1646,  as  Hugh  O'Neill  had  done  before,  in 
1597,  at  Druimfliuch  ;  and  O'Sullivan  Beare 
cut  his  way,  with  a  small  number  of  men,  from 
Glengarriff  to  a  friendly  chief  in  Leitrim,  in 
1602.*     It  is  not  that  the  knowledge  of  these 

*  This  feat  is  commemorated  in  Munster  by  a  wild  and 
well  known  pipe-tune,  called  "  mAijvpeAil  tU  ShtnLLiorjAn 
50  1iAC-o|vtiiin," — O' Sullivan's  march  to  Leitrim.  Perhaps 
no  chief  of  the  latter  ages  enjoys  a  clearer  or  more  wide- 
spread traditionary  fame  than  Murrogh  O'Brien,  Baron  of 
Inchiquin,  who  sided  with  Queen  Elizabeth  in  what  Philip 
O'Sullivan  calls  the  Bellum  quindecim  annorum.  His  seve- 
rity and  ravages  earned  him  the  name  of  "mtij\cA,6  An  coi- 
ceAin,"  or  Murrough  of  the  conflagration;  and  throughout 
Munster  they  still  commonly  say  of  a  man  who  is  or  appears 
to  be  frightened  or  amazed,  "Do  conriAir\c  ye  tTluyvcAX)  no 
An  uo-ja  "oo  b'foi^fe  f>o,"  i.e.,  he  has  seen  Murrough  or 
the  bush  next  him. 
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deeds  was  not  diffused  throughout  the  country  ; 
for  Annals  were  kept  in  Irish  down  to  1636, 
when  the  Four  Masters  wrote  in  the  Convent 
of  Donegal ;  to  which  place  was  conveyed  to 
them,  by  some  means,  accurate  intelligence 
of  all  that  happened  in  the  most  remote  parts 
of  Ireland.     Poets   also    continued  for  many 
fears  later  to  sing  loudly  in  praise  of  their 
patron  warriors.  Perhaps  it  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  events  of  the  later  historic  period 
not  having  been  embodied  in   romances,  like 
tiiose   of  the  other  two.     Yet  still  we  have 
'  C&iqieirn  Uo1JA,^e&Ui)&15,,,  or  The  Triumphs 
of     Turlough     O'Brien,    being    a     narrative 
of  the  wars  of   Thomond,   written  by  John 
Mac   Rory    Mac    Grath,    in    1459 ;    perfectly 
authentic   indeed,  but  in  number  of  epithets 
and  bombast  of  expression   far  outdoing  any 
of  the  romances,  being  in  fact  the  most  florid 
production  in  the  language ;  and   it  has  not 
become  popular,  nor  is  it  comparativelyknown. 
This  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  antiquity  of 
the  language ;  for,  in  the    first  place,  the  lan- 
guage of    1459,    written    without    pedantry,* 

*  Keating,  who  was  born  in  1570,  and  wrote  shortly  after 
1600,  is  perfectly  intelligible  at  this  day  to  a  vernacular 
speaker,  his  work  being  the  standard  of  modern  Irish  in  or- 
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would  be  intelligible  to  Irish  speakers  of  the 
present  day,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  forms 
and  words  which  have  become  obsolete ;  and 
in  the  next  place  old  inflexions,  as  they  fell 
into  disuse,  would  have  been  replaced  by 
newer,  and  words  which  from  the  obsolete- 
ness of  the  things  which  they  related  might 
have  become  obscure,  would  have  been  ex- 
plained by  tradition.  All  this  has  taken 
place  in  the  case  of  the  Ossianic  poems,* 
and  of  the  romances  now  popular  ;  many  of 
which    are   undoubtedly   very  old,t   such   as 

thography  and  the  forms  of  words ;  whereas  the  Four  Mas- 
ters, who  wrote  in  1636,  and  Duald  Mac  Firbis,  who  wrote 
in  1650— 1666,  employ  so  many  constructions  and  words 
which  even  in  their  day  had  been  long  obsolete,  that  a 
modern  Irish  speaker  must  make  a  special  study  of  the 
Grammar  and  of  glossaries  before  he  can  understand  them. 

*  Vide  p.  1 6  et  seq.  of  the  introduction  to  the  Battle  of 
Gabhra,  where  extracts  from  ancient  manuscripts  are  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  passages  of  the  poems  now 
current. 

f  It  is  a  pity  that  O'Flanagan,  when  he  published  what 
he  calls  "The  Historic  tale  of  the  death  of  the  sons  of  Us- 
nach,"  did  not  mention  the  manuscript  from  which  he  took 
it,  and  its  date.  However,  the  best  authorities  agree  in 
referring  the  story  itself  to  the  twelfth  century.  The  Ro- 
mantic tale  on  the  same  subject,  which  he  gives  also,  is  the 
version  now  current;  nor  does  he  say  where  he  got  it. 
Some  forms  are  in  a  trifling  degree  more  old-fashioned  than 
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*■  The  Three  Sorro  ws  of  Story,"  the  Battle 
of  Maghmuirthemne,  and  the  Battle  of 
Clontarf,  which  is  attributed  to  Mac  Liag, 
the  bard  of  Brian  Borumha.  In  these,  indeed, 
as  in  all  the  stories,  there  are  abundance  of 
words  no  longer  used  in  conversation ;  but 
which  are  understood  by  the  context,  or  which 
in  districts  where  such  pieces  are  read,  there 
is  always  some  Irishian  sufficiently  learned 
to  explain."*  Hence,  the  reader  who  speaks 
Irish,  may  have  often  heard  a  labourer  in  the 
fields  discoursing  ex  cathedra  of  the  laws  and 
the  weapons  of  the  Fenians,  and  detailing  to 
his  admiring  and  credulous  hearers  the  seven 

those  of  the  very  modern  copies :  the  orthography  very 
much  more  so  than  that  of  the  oldest  copies  of  Keating  : 
but  that  may  be  attributed  to  O'Flanagan's  desire  to  abolish 
the  rule  of  "  caoL  Le  caoL  a^uf  LeACAti  te  LeACAn  "  (for 
die  last  three  centuries  the  great  canon  of  Gaelic  orthogra- 
phy), which  may  have  led  him  to  spell  according  to  his  own 
system. 

*  The  term  Irishian  may  possibly  be  new  to  some.  It  is 
among  the  peasantry  the  Anglo -Hibernian  equivalent  of 
the  word  Gaoidheilgeoir,  a  personal  noun  derived  from 
Gaoidheilg,  the  Gaelic  or  Irish  language ;  and  means  one 
learned  in  that  tongue,  or  who  can  at  all  events  read  and 
write  it  :  which  simple  accomplishments,  in  the  neglected 
state  of  that  ancient  idiom,  suffice  to  establish  a  reputation 
for  learning  amongst  those  who  can  only  speak  it. 
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qualifications  required  by  them  in  a  newly- 
admitted  comrade.  But  the  customs  of  the 
later  chiefs  ;  their  tanistry,  their  coigny,  and 
livery,  &c,  are  but  dimly  remembered  here 
and  there,  and  the  terms  of  their  art  have  re- 
sumed their  primary  sense,  their  technical 
meaning  being  forgotten.  Thus  Caoruigh- 
eacht  at  present  simply  means  cattle,  but  at 
one  time  denoted  those  particular  cattle  which 
a  chief  drove  from  his  neighbour  in  a  creach 
or  foray,  together  with  the  staff  of  followers, 
who  were  retained  and  armed  in  a  peculiar 
manner  for  the  driving  of  them,*  and  Ceath- 
arnach,  which  meant  a  light-armed  soldier  (as 
distinguished  from  the  Galloglach,  gallow- 
glass,  or  heavy-armed  man),  now  signifies 
merely  a  bold,  reckless  fellow,  and  as  a  term 
of  reproach,  or  in  jest,  a  robber  and  vaga- 
bonds 

*  This  word  is  anglicised  to  creaght  by  the  English 
writers  on  Irish  affairs  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  Dr.  O'Donovan  mentions,  in  a  note  to  the  Four 
Masters,  that  this  latter  meaning  of  the  word  is  still  known 
in  the  county  of  Donegal. 

t  The  English  style  a  light  Irish  soldier  a  kern,  pi.  kerne  ; 
which  they  have  taken  wrongly  from  ceithern,  pi.  ceitheirne, 
which  is  a  noun  of  multitude.  In  Scotland  it  has  been 
better  rendered   by  catteran.     Cormac  says  that  the  original 


To  end  this  digression,  whatever  it  may  be 
that  has  given  vitality  to  the  traditions  of  the 
mythic  and  elder  historic  periods,  they  have 
survived  to  modern  times;  when  they  have 
been  formed  into  large  manuscript  collections, 
of  which  the  commonest  title  is  u  bolg  &x\ 
c-f&t&c-Mfi,"  answering  to  "  a  comprehensive 
miscellany. "  These  were,  for  the  most  part, 
written  by  professional  scribes  and  school- 
masters, and  being  then  lent  to  or  bought  by 
those  who  could  read  but  had  no  leisure  to 
write,  used  to  be  read  aloud  in  farmers'  houses 
on  occasions  when  numbers  were  collected  at 
some  employment,  such  as  wool-carding  in 
the  evenings,  but  especially  at  wakes.  Thus 
the  people  became  familiar  with  all  these  tales. 
The  writer  has  heard  a  man  who  never  pos- 
sessed a  manuscript,  nor  heard  of  O' Flana- 
gan's publication,  relate  at  the  fireside  the 
death  of  Uisneach,  without  omitting  one  ad- 
venture, and  in  great  part  retaining  the  ver\ 
words  of  the  written  versions.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  these  manuscripts,  though 
written  in  modern  Irish,  are  in  the  mere  col- 
loquial  dialect — any  more   than  an    English 

meaning  is,  one  who  plunders  in  war  (O'Reilly  sub  voce) 
and  that  certainly  was  their  employment — and  in  peace  too. 
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author  now  writes  exactly  as  he  converses. 
The  term  modern  may  be  applied  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  last  three  centuries,  when  certain 
inflections  and  orthographical  rules  obtained, 
which  have  since  held  their  ground  and  the 
manuscripts  we  speak  of,  though  admitting 
some  provincialisms,  many  of  which  are  dif- 
ferences of   pronunciation*  (especially  in  the 

*  Thus  a  Minister  manuscript  will  have  cuJAm  (to  me) 
where  a  northern  one  will  have  cu^A-m,  the  latter  being  the 
correct  form  ;  and,  again,  t>o  cujaj  (was   given)  for  the 
northern  t>o  cugAiri ;  the  literate  form  being  -oo  cu^ao. 
But  this  is  a  mere  idiosyncracy  of   pronunciation,  which 
is  reproduced  in  manuscript  from  want  of  a  knowledge 
ol  orthography  in  the   scribe  ;  for  northern  and  southern 
will,  each  in  his  own  way,  read  off  the  literate  form  in 
the     above    and  all  other    cases,    as  easily    as   if  he    saw 
his  peculiar  pronunciation  indicated ;  just  as  two  English- 
men   equally  understand   the   words   said  and  plaid  when 
written,  though  one  sound  the  ai  as  ay  in  day,  in  both  words, 
and  the  other  as  e  in  red  in  the  first,  and  as  a  in  lad  in  the 
second.    These  peculiarities,  however,  are  always  discarded 
in  Irish  printed  works  of  the  most  modern  date,  e.g.,  The 
Irish  Thomas  a  Kempis ;  except  where  it  is  desired  to  give 
a  specimen  of  provincialism,  as  is  partly  done  in  "The  Poets 
and  Poetry  of  Munster,"  by  John  O'Daly  (Dublin,  185 1). 
But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Highlanders  are,  even  in 
print,   regulating  their  orthography  by  the  peculiarities  of 
their  pronunciation,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  done 
in  the  most  recent  Irish  manuscripts — we  mean  such  as  may 
be  written  in  this  very  year.     Thus  the  Scotch  print  Oran 
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terminations  of  verbs),  more  than  anything 
else,  have  retained  the  forms  proper  to  the 
modern  literate  language,  as  distinguished 
from  the  colloquial,  such  as  the  prepositions 
fp  and  fie  (by  or  with)  fio  ^  Ve)  for  "oo  bi 
fe  (he  was),  &c.  In  some  manuscripts,  cer- 
tainly, these  distinctions  have  not  been  ob- 
served ;  but  we  here  speak  of  good  ones, 
among  which  we  class  the  two  from  which  has 
been  derived  the  text  published  in  the  present 
volume.  The  first  is  a  book  containing  a 
number  of  legends  or  Ossianic  poems,  and 
entitled  "  bol^  mi  c-f  &Lax&i]i ;"  written  in 
1780,  at  Cooleen,  near  Portia w,  in  the  county 
of  Waterford,  by  Labhras  O'Fuarain,  or  Law- 
rence Foran,  a  schoolmaster  :  and  he  apolo- 
gises in  a  note  for  the  imperfections  of  his 
manuscript,  alleging  in  excuse  the  constant 
noise  and  many  interruptions  of  his  pupils.** 
The  second  is  a  closely  written  quarto,  of  881 
pages,  from  the  pen   of  Martin  O'Griobhtha, 

for  Abhran  (a  song).  Some  remarks  will  be  made  on  Gaelic 
orthography  in  the  additional  notes  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
*  This  volume  was  lent  for  collation  by  the  Society's  se- 
cretary, Mr.  John  O'Daly,  of  9  Anglesea-street,  Dublin, 
whose  collection  of  Irish  manuscripts  is  alone  sufficient  to 
keep  the  Society  at  work  for  the  next  forty  years  or  more. 
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or  Martin  Griffin  of  Kilrush,  in  the  county  of 
Clare,  1842-3.  This  manuscript,  which  a  few 
years  ago  came  into  the  Editor's  possession, 
is  called  by  the  scribe,  "  An  fseuWrne/'  i.e., 
The  Story-teller,  and  is  entirely  devoted  to 
Fenian  and  other  legends,  of  which  it  contains 
thirty-eight;  some  having  been  transcribed 
from  manuscripts  of  1749/* 

From  what  has  been  said  before,  it  will  be 
understood  that  the  language  of  these  tales  in 
their  popular  form,  though  not  by  any  means 
ancient,  is  yet,  when  edited  with  a  knowledge 
of  orthography  and  a  due  attention  to  the 
mere  errors  of  transcribers,  extremely  correct 
and  classical ;  being,  in  fact,  the  same  as  that 
of  Keating.  Nor  is  it  wise  to  undervalue  the 
publication  of  them  on  the  score  of  the  new- 
ness of  their  language,  and  because  there 
exist  more  ancient  versions  of  some  :  that  is, 
providing  always  that  the  text  printed  be  good 
and  correct  of  its  kind.     On  the  contrary,  it 

*  The  Editor  has  also,  written  by  this  industrious  scribe, 
a  smaller  quarto  volume,  in  which  are  found  nearly  all  the 
Ossianic  poems  that  have  been  enumerated,  good  copies  of 
the  Reim  rioghraidhe,  of  the  contention  of  the  bards,  and  of 
the  Midnight  Court,  besides  many  miscellaneous  poems  of 
the  last  three  centutka. 
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seemed  on  this  account  most  desirable  to 
publish  them,  that  there  have  hitherto  been, 
we  may  say,  no  text-books  of  the  modern  lan- 
guage,*- whilst  there  still  are,  at  home  and 
abroad,  many  Irishmen  well  able  to  read  and 
enjoy  such,  were  they  to  be  had.  The  Fenian 
romances  are  not,  it  is  true,  of  so  great  an 
interest  to  those  philologists  whose  special 
pursuit  it  is  to  analyse  and  compare  languages 
in  their  oldest  phase,  as  the  ancient  Irish  re- 
mains which  have  been  edited  with  so  much 
learning  and  industry  during  the  last  twenty 
years  jt  but  they  will  delight  those  who  lack 

*  Almost  the  only  original  work  in  correct  Irish  ever 
printed  in  the  country,  was  a  portion  of  Keating's  History, 
published  by  Mr.  William  Haliday,  in  1811  ;  which  is  both 
uninviting  in  appearance,  and  difficult  to  procure.  Most 
other  Irish  works  have  been  translations,  of  which  the  best 
undoubtedly  is  the  translation  of  Thomas  a  Kempis,  by  the 
Rev.  Daniel  A;  O'Sullivan,  P.P.  of  Inniskeen,  county  of 
Cork,  who  is  an  accomplished  Irish  scholar  and  poet. 

f  Not  only  in  Ireland,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  and  by  Dr. 
O'Donovan,  but  on  the  Continent.  To  Zeuss  belongs  the 
honour  of  having  exhumed  and  printed  the  oldest  known 
specimens  of  our  language.  It  is  true  that  he  was,  in  a 
measure,  indebted  for  this  to  his  more  favourable  situation 
for  visiting  the  monasteries  of  Austria  and  of  Switzerland, 
and  the  library  of  Milan,  where  these  treasures  lie.  But  for 
his  masterly  interpretation  of  them,  and  the  splendid  system 
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time,  inclination,  or  other  requisites  for  that 
study  of  grammars  and  lexicons  which  should 
prepare  them  to  understand  the  old  writings  ; 
and  who  read  Irish,  moreover,  for  amusement 
and  not  for  scientific  purposes.  It  has  been 
already  said  that  some  of  these  legends  and 
poems  are  new  versions  of  old ;  but  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  they  are  so  in  at  all  the 
same  degree  or  the  same  sense  as,  for  instance, 
the  modernised  Canterbury  Tales  are  of 
Chaucer's  original  work.  There  is  this  great 
difference,  that  in  the  former  nothing  has 
been  changed  but  some  inflections  and  con- 
structions, and  the  orthography,  which  has 
become  more  fixed  ;  the  genius  and  idiom  of 
the  language,  and  in  a  very  great  measure  the 
words,  remaining  the  same;  whilst  in  the 
latter  all  these  have  been  much  altered.  Again, 
the  new  versions  of  Chaucer  are  of  the  present 
day ;  whereas  our  tales  and  poems,  both  the 
modifications  of  older  ones,  and  those  which 
in  their  very  origin  are  recent,  are  one  with 


of  critical  and  philosophical  grammar  which  he  has  built  of 
these  materials  \Grammatica  Celtica,  Lips.,  1853],  we  have 
only  to  thank  his  own  great  science  and  patience.  The 
unique  philological  training  of  Germany  alone  could  produce 
such  a  work. 
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the  other  most  probably  three  hundred  years 
old. 

The  style  of  the  Irish  romantic  stories  will 
doubtless  strike  as  very  peculiar  those  to 
whom  it  is  new,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no 
educated  Irishman  will  be  found  so  enthusi- 
astic as  to  set  them  up  for  models  of  compo-* 
sition — howbeit,  there  is  much  to  be  con- 
sidered in  explanation  of  their  defects.  The 
first  thing  that  will  astonish  an  English  reader 
is  the  number  of  epithets  ;*  but  we  must  re- 
member that  these  stories  were  composed 
and  recited  not  to  please  the  mind  only,  but 
also  the  ear.  Hence,  adjectives,  which  in  a 
translation  appear  to  be  heaped  together  in  a 
mere  chaos,  are  found  in  the  original  to  be 
arranged  upon  principles  of  alliteration.  Nor 
will  the  number  alone,  but  also  the  incon- 
gruity of  epithets  frequently  be  notorious,  so 
that  they  appear  to  cancel  each  other  like  + 
and  —  quantities  in  an  algebraical  expression. 
Here  is  an  example  ;  being  the  exordium  of 
"  the  Complaint  of  the  daughter  of  Gol  of 
Athlioch  "  :— 

"An  Arch-king,  noble,  honourable,  wise,  just-spoken, 
abundant,   strong,  full-valiant,  knowledgeable,  righteous, 

*  These,  however,  are  very  sparingly  used  in  the  story  of 
Diarmuid,  compared  to  some  others. 
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truly-cunning,  learned,  normally  legal,  gentle,  heroic,  brave- 
hearted,  rich,  of  good  race,  of  noble  manners,  courageous, 
haughty,  great-minded,  deep  in  counsel,  lawgiving,  of  in- 
tegrity in  his  sway,  strong  to  defend,  mighty  to  assist,  tri- 
umphant in  battle,  abounding  in  children,  acute,  loving, 
nobly  comely,  smooth,  mild,  friendly,  honest,  fortunate, 
prone  to  attack,  strong,  fiercely  powerful,  constantly  fight- 
ing, fiercely  mighty ;  without  pride,  without  haughtiness ; 
without  injustice  or  lawlessness  upon  the  weak  man  or  the 
strong;  held  the  power  and  high-lordship  over  the  two 
provinces  of  Munster,  &c."* 

The  confusion  and  contradiction  which  here 

appear  would  have  been  avoided,  and  a  clearer 

notion   of  the  king's  character  conveyed,  by 

arranging   the    epithets   into  proper  groups, 

with  a  few  words  of  explanation  ;  somewhat 

in  this  manner  : — 

"There  reigned  over  Munster  an  arch-king,  who  as  a 
warrior  was  mighty,  brave,  fierce,  &c,  who  as  a  rnler  was 
equal,  just,  wise  in  counsel,  &c. ,  and  who  to  his  friends  and 
to  the  weak  was  mild,  gentle,  &c." 

But,  then,  the  writer  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  break  up  his  long  chain  of  adjectives 
which  fell  so  imposingly  in  the  native  tongue 
on  the  listener's  ear,  and  to  forego  the  allite- 
*  Many  epithets  are  repeated  in  the  translation,  but  this 
is  from  the  want  of  synonyms  in  English ;  in  the  original 
they  are  all  different  words.  Some,  also,  which  in  the  Irish 
are  compound  adjectives,  have  to  be  rendered  by  a  peri- 
phrasis, 
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rative  arrangement  of  them,  which  is  this  : — 
The  first  three  words  in  the  above  sentence  (a 
noun  and  two  adjectives)  begin  with  vowels  ; 
the  next  two  adjectives  with  c  ;  the  following 
three  beginning  with  /;  five  with  f;  three 
with  c  ;  three  with  s ;  three  with  m ;  three 
with  r ;  four  with  c ;  three  with  g  ;  four  with 
m  ;  two  with  vowels ;  and  four  with  b. 

Alliteration  was  practised  in  poetry  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  but  this  seems  attributable 
rather  to  the  embryo  state  of  taste  amongst 
them,  and  to  an  ignorance  of  what  really  con- 
stitutes poetic  beauty,  than  to  the  genius  of 
their  language ;  hence  the  usage  did  not  ob- 
tain in  the  English,  and  at  the  present  day 
alliteration,  whether  in  prose  or  poetry,  is 
offensive  and  inadmissible  ;  except  when  most 
sparingly  and  skilfully  used  to  produce  a  cer- 
tain effect.  It  was,  doubtless,  the  same  want 
of  taste  which  introduced,  and  a  want  of  cul- 
tivation which  perpetuated  the  abuse  of  alli- 
teration amongst  the  Celtic  nations,  and  pre- 
vented the  bards  of  Ireland  and  Wales  from 
throwing  off  the  extraordinary  fetters  of  their 
prosody*  in  this  respect ;   and   it  is  a  great 

*  Which  includes  minute  and  stringent  rules  of  assonance, 
as  well  as  of  alliteration.  "*" 
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evidence  of  the  power  and  copiousness  of  the 
Celtic  tongues,  that  even  thus  cramped  they 
should  have  been  able  to  move  freely  in 
poetry.  Impose  the  rules  of  prosody  by  which 
the  mediaeval  and  later  Celtic  poets  wrote 
upon  any  other  modern  European  language, 
and  your  nearest  approach  to  poetry  will  be 
nonsense  verses  ;  as  the  first  attempts  of  school- 
boys in  Latin  verse  are  called,  where  their 
object  is  merely  to  arrange  a  number  of  words 
in  a  given  metre,  without  regard  to  sense.* 
Alliteration  was  not  only  abused  in  poetry, 
but  also  in  prose ;  and,  indeed,  it  may  be 
asked  whether  the  introduction  of  it  at  all  into 
the  latter  is  not  of  itself  an  abuse.  But,  diffe- 
rently from  many  other  languages,  the  genius 
of  the  Gaelic,  apart  from  external  causes, 
seems  to  impel  to  alliteration,  and  its  nume- 
rous synonyms  invite  to  repetitions  which, 
properly  used,  strengthen,  and  being  abused, 
degenerate   into  jingle  and  tautology.     The 

*  The  Spanish  use  assonant  rhymes,  but  in  a  far  more 
confined  sense  than  the  Irish.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Ticknor 
states  in  the  Preface  to  his  "  Spanish  Literature,"  that 
Spanish  is  the  only  European  language  which  employs  these 
rhymes.  But  those  who  will  read  "  Cuirt  an  mheadhoin 
oidhche,"  will  not  readily  allow  this. 
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Irish  speakers  of  the  present  day  very  com- 
monly, for  emphasis  sake,  use  two  synony- 
mous adjectives  without  a  conjunction,  instead 
of  one  with  an  adverb,  and  these  they  almost 
invariably  choose  so  that  there  shall  be  an 
alliteration.  Thus  a  very  mournful  piece  of 
news  will  be  called  "  SseuL  tiub&c  ■oobfion&c," 
or  ^S^eut  'ou'b&c  'ooitgiof&c,"  or  "S^eut 
bu&ix)e&fiu&  b^on^c,"  in  preference  to  "S^eut 
•oub&c  bfion&c,"  and  other  arrangements  ;  all 
the  epithets  having,  in  the  above  sentences  at 
least,  exactly  the  same  meaning.  An  obsti- 
nate man  that  refuses  to  be  persuaded  will  be 
called  "T)ume  mip  t>&tl,"  and  not  "t)uine 
•otifi  c&oc ;"  "  X)M, "  and  "  c&oc  "  alike  mean- 
ing blind.  Besides  the  alliteration,  the  words 
are  always  placed  so  as  to  secure  a  euphonic 
cadence.  And  this  would  denote  that  the  al- 
literation of  the  Irish  and  further  proofs  of 
their  regard  for  sound,  have  other  sources 
than  a  vitiated  taste ;  but  that  it  is  to  this 
latter  that  we  must  attribute  the  perversion 
of  the  euphonic  capabilities  of  the  language, 
and  of  the  euphonic  appreciation  of  its  hearers, 
which  led  to  the  sacrifice  of  sense  and  strength 
to  sound ;  and  this  taste  never  having  been 
corrected,  the    Irish    peasantry,  albeit  they 
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make  in  their  conversation  a  pleasing  and 
moderate  use  of  alliteration  and  repetition, 
yet  admire  the  extravagance  of  the  bombast 
of  these  romances.  Another  quality  of  the 
Irish  also  their  corrupt  taste  caused  to  run 
riot,  that  is  their  vivid  imagination,  which 
forthwith  conspired  with  their  love  of  euphony 
to  heap  synonym  on  synonym.  It  is  well 
known  how  much  more  strongly  even  an 
English-speaking  Irishman  will  express  him- 
self than  an  Englishman  :  where  the  latter 
will  simply  say  of  a  man,  "  He  was  making  a 
great  noise ;"  the  other  will  tell  you  that  "  He 
was  roaring  and  screeching  and  bawling  about 
the  place."  Sometimes  this  liveliness  be- 
comes exceedingly  picturesque  and  expres- 
sive :  the  writer  has  heard  a  child  say  of  one 
whom  an  Englishman  would  have  briefly 
called  a  half-starved  wretch,  "  The  breath  is 
only  just  in  and  out  of  him,  and  the  grass 
doesn't  know  him  walking  over  it." 

Had  these  peculiar  qualifications  of  ear  and 
mind,  joined  to  the  mastery  over  such  a  co- 
pious and  sonorous  language  as  the  Gaelic, 
been  guided  by  a  correct  taste,  the  result 
would  doubtless  have  been  many  strikingly 
beautiful  productions  both  in  prose  and  verse. 
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As  it  is,  the  writings  of  Keating  are  the  only- 
specimens  we  have  of  Irish  composition  under 
these  conditions.  Of  these,  two,  being  theo- 
logical, do  not  allow  any  great  scope  for  a 
display  of  style  ;  but  his  history  is  remarkably 
pleasing  and  simple,  being  altogether  free 
from  bombast  or  redundancy  of  expression, 
and  reminding  the  reader  forcibly  of  Hero- 
dotus. In  poetry,  perhaps  the  most  tasteful 
piece  in  the  language  is,  with  all  its  defects, 
"  Cuific  mi  riieMJom  oi*6ce/'  or  the  Midnight 
Court,  written  in  1781  by  Bryan  Merryman, 
a  country  schoolmaster  of  Clare,  who  had 
evidently  some  general  acquaintance  with 
literature.  This  is  mentioned  to  show  by  an 
example  that  alliteration,  when  merely  an  ac- 
cessory, and  not  the  primary  object  of  the  poet, 
is  an  ornament.  These  lines  are  from  the  exor- 
dium of  his  poem — a  passage  of  pure  poetry: — 
h&  griMJrne  &5fiub&tteciufh&i-pn&  h-MJMin> 
A-p  b&inpg  ui]A  Y  mi  "01AUCC  50  ufiom ; 
AtiMce  n&  5-coittueMJ,  &  5-cuirn  mi  r-pteib, 
5mi  triM^s,  5  mi  riioilX,  m^  foittfe  mi  Lo.e.* 

*  I  was  wont  constantly  to  walk  by  the  brink  of  the  river, 
Upon  the  fresh  meadow-land,  and  the  dew  lying  heavy ; 
Along  by  the  woods,  and  in  the  bosom  of  the  mountain, 
"Without  grief,  without  impediment,  in  the  light  of  the 
day. 
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How  much  the  last  two  lines  would  suffer,  if 
written : 

AriMce  n&  'b-po'o'b&'O,  &  5-ctnm  An  c-'ptei'b, 
5^n  &if\e  5^n  irioitt,  &p  foiltfe  &n  l&e. 

Though  the  assonance  is  preserved,  and  of 
the  two  words  substituted  one  is  a  synonym 
of  the  original,  and  the  other,  though  of  a 
different  meaning  itself,  preserves  the  sense 
of  the  line  as  before. 

The  oldest  specimens  of  Irish  composition 
are  perfectly  plain,  and  Dr.  O'Donovan  gives 
it  as  his  opinion  (See  Introd.  Battle  of  Magh 
Rath),  that  the  turgid  style  of  writing  was  in- 
troduced into  Ireland  in  the  ninth  or  the  tenth 
century ;  whence  it  is  not  known.  The  early 
annalists  wrote  very  simply ;  but  many  of  the 
later  entries  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Mas- 
ters are  in  the  style  of  the  romances. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  some  that 
the  taste  of  the  Irish  writers  should  never 
have  refined  itself,  the  more  so  that  the  classics 
were  known  in  Ireland.  But  though  we  find, 
indeed,  many  men  spoken  of  in  the  Annals 
as  learned  in  Latin,  there  is  but  small  mention 
of  Greek  scholars:  thus  it  may  be  supposed 
that  their   acquaintance  was  chiefly  with  me- 
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diaeval  latinity.  Fynes  Moryson  mentions  the 
students  in  the  native  schools  as  "conning 
over  the  maxims  of  Galen  and  Hippocrates  f 
the  latter  most  likely  in  some  Latin  version  of 
the  schoolmen;  but  we  do  not  hear  that  they 
studied  Thucydides  and  Tacitus,  Homer  and 
Virgil,  who  would  have  been  more  likely  to 
elevate  their  taste  and  style.  Nor  is  the  mere 
study  of  the  classics  sufficient  to  purify  the 
literature  of  a  nation  ;  much  else  is  required, 
such  as  encouragement,  and  acquaintance  and 
comparison  with  the  contemporary  writings 
of  other  countries.  These  advantages  the 
Irish  authors  did  not  enjoy.  Their  only  pa- 
trons were  their  chiefs,  and  this  fact,  together 
with  the  reverence  of  the  Celts  for  prescrip- 
tion, united  with  other  causes  to  confine  their 
efforts  to  the  composition  of  panegyrical  and 
genealogical  poems,  and  of  bare  annals  ;  the 
very  kinds  of  writing,  perhaps,  which  admit  of 
the  least  variety  of  style,  and  which  are  most 
apt  to  fall  into  a  beaten  track.  Of  nature  and 
of  love  our  poets'*  did  not  comparatively 
write  much,  and  such  remains  as  we  have 
of  this  kind  cause  us  to  wish  for  more.  Of  the 
effect  of  study  of  the  classics,  without  other 
*  That  is,  down  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
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advantages,  we  have  an  example  in  the  effu- 
sions of  the  poets  of  the  last  two  centuries, 
numbers  of  whom  were  schoolmasters,  and 
well  read  in  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Horace.  The 
effect  has  been  merely  that  innumerable  poems, 
otherwise  beautiful,  have  been  marred  by  the 
pedantic  use  of  classical  names  and  allusions, 
otto  et  negotio. 

But  how  can  we  wonder,  considering  all 
adverse  influences,  at  the  defects  of  Irish 
literature,  more  especially  inworks  of  fiction, 
when  we  look  abroad.  In  the  last  century 
the  French  were  delighted  with  the  romances 
of  Scuderi,  and  England  was  content  to  read 
them  in  translations  until  Fielding  appeared. 
Slavish  imitations  of  the  classics  abounded, 
pastorals  and  idyls ;  and  until  the  time  of 
Addison*  the  most  wretched  conceits  passed 
for  poetry,  and  bombast,  which  but  for  the 
nature  of  the  language  would,  perhaps,  have 
equalled  that  of  the  Irish  romances  in  diction, 
and  which  many  times  does  so  in  idea,  for 
grandeur.  True,  this  was  an  age  of  deca- 
dence ;  still  if  with  learning,  patronage,  and 
opportunity,  stuff  can  be  written  and  admired, 

*  See  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Addison. 
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there  is  excuse  for  many  defects  where  all 
these  aids  are  wanting.       i 

But,  notwithstanding  that  so  many  epithets 
in  our  romantic  tales  are  superfluous  and 
insipid,  great  numbers  of  them  are  very  beau- 
tiful and  quite  Homeric.  Such  are  the  fol- 
lowing, applied  to  a  ship,  "  wide-wombed, 
broad-canvassed,  ever-dry,  strongly-leaping;" 
to  the  sea,  "  ever-broken,  showery-topped 
(alluding  to  the  spray) ;"  to  the  waves,  u  great- 
thundering,  howling-noisy."  Some  of  these  are 
quite  as  sonorous  and  expressive  as  the 
famous  7roXu0Aotcrj3o7o  SakacrcrriQ. 

Throughout  the  Fenian  literature  the  cha- 
racters of  the  various  warriors  are  very  strictty 
preserved,  and  are  the  same  in  one  tale  and 
poem  as  in  the  other.  Fionn  Mac  Cumhaill, 
like  many  men  in  power,  is  variable ;  he  is  at 
times  magnanimous,  at  other  times  tyrannical 
and  petty,  and  the  following  story  does  not 
show  him  in  a  favourable  light.  Diarmuid, 
Oisin,  Oscar,  and  Caoilte  Mac  Ronain,  are 
everywhere  the  icaXoi  KayaOoi  of  the  Fenians; 
of  these  we  never  hear  anything  bad.  There 
are  several  graphic  scenes  in  our  tale,  and  the 
death  of  Diarmuid  and  his  reproaches  to  Fionn 
are  very  well  told.     Some  notice  of  the  race 
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to  which  Diarmuid  belonged,  and  of  one  or  two 
other  matters  besides,  which  might  reasonably 
have  found  a  place  in  this  Introduction,  are 
unavoidably  postponed  to  the  additional  notes 
at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

S.  H.  O'G. 


uontusfieAchr  'otiMtittitroA  Agus 
Shndirme. 


AEGUMENT 

PART  II. 


1.  Aodh  and  Aonghus  discover  Diarmuid ;  they  relate  their  mission. 
2.  Diarmuid  instances  Fionn's  duplicity  towards  Conan.  3.  He  tells 
the  story  of  Cian  and  the  worm.  4.  Resolve  of  Cian  to  he  avenged  on 
Scanlan  for  the  treatment  of  his  Eaclach.  5.  The  worm  is  released  hy 
Scathan  cutting  the  hinding  on  Cian's  head.  6.  Measures  taken  to 
guard  the  worm.  7.  Its  growth  and  strength.  8.  King  of  Ciarriadh 
Luachra  is  killed  by  it ;  its  death  determined  on ;  escapes ;  its  destructive 
powers.  9.  Conan  resolves  to  seek  the  worm.  10.  Diarmuid  relates 
Conan' s  good  fortune  in  killing  it  by  the  ga-dearg.  11.  Diarmuid 
draws  a  conclusion  of  the  dangers  to  which  a  compliance  with  Fionn's 
demand  will  subject  them.  12.  They  resolve  to  combat  with  Diar- 
muid himself  as  less  dangerous.  13.  They  are  vanquished  by  him. 
14.  At  Grainne's  request  Diarmuid  seeks  the  berries  of  the  quicken 
tree,  accompanied  by  Aodh  and  Aonghus.  15:  The  giant  youth  of  one 
eye  refuses  the  berries.  16.  Successful  combat  of  Diarmuid  with  the 
Shearbhan-Lochlanach,  whom  he  kills.  17.  Aodh  and  Aonghus  bury 
the  giant  and  partake  with  Grainne  of  the  berries.  18.  Departure  of 
Aodh  and  Aonghus.  Diarmuid  with  Grainne  ascends  the  quicken 
tree.  19.  Fionn,  rejecting  the  eric  of  berries  tendered  by  Aodh  and 
Aonghus,  proceeds  to  the  quicken  tree.  20.  Encamps  with  his  bat- 
talions under  its  shade.  21.  The  game  of  chess  between  Fionn  and 
Oisin.  22.  Diarmuid  thrice  assists  Oisin,  who  was  being  worsted,  and 
makes  himself  known  to  Fionn.  23.  Garbh,  to  obtain  rewards  offered 
by  Fionn,  essays  to  climb  the  quicken  tree,  but  is  slain  by  Diarmuid. 
24.  A  like  result  .meets  eight  succeeding  attempts.  25.  Names  of  the 
slain.  26.  Aonghus  departs  with  Grainne.  27.  Diarmuid  pleads  with 
Fionn.  28.  Oscar  takes  Diarmuid  under  his  protection.  29.  Oscar 
vows  his  determination  to  see  Diarmuid  safely  depart/  Contention 
between  Oscar  and  the  friends  of  Fionn  respecting  Diarmuid.  Diar- 
muid descends  from  the  quicken  tree  and  with  Oscar  deals  slaughter 
and  havoc  amongst  his  enemies.  Diarmuid  and  Oscar  leave  together. 
30.  They  rej  oin  Aonghus  and  Grainne.  31 .  Fionn  seeks,  and  receives  aid 
against  Diarmuid  from  the  King  of  Alba.  32.  Diarmuid  and  Oscar 
take  counsel,  and  resolve  to  fight  their  new  enemies.  33.  The  people 
of  Alba,  coming  ashore,  are  completely  cut  to  pieces.  Fionn  in  dismay 
returns  back  to  sea.  He  seeks  advice  from  a  sorceress,  who  promises 
her  assistance  against  Diarmuid.  34-  She  assails  Diarmuid  with  darts. 
She  is  killed  and  her  head  taken  to  Aonghus*    S5.  Aonghus  acts  as 
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mediator  between  Diarmuid  on  the  one  hand,  and  King  Cormac  and 
Fionn  on  the  other.  A  treaty  ensues.  Diarmuid  in  retirement.  36. 
At  Grainne's  desire  Diarmuid  invites  Cormac,  Fionn,  and  the  Fenians 
to  a  banquet.  37.  Diarmuid  goes  in  search  of  a  hound  whose  voice 
aroused  him  in  the  night.  38.  Meets  with  Fionn.  The  wild  boar  of 
Beann-Gulban.  Diarmuid  informed  that  he  is  under  restrictions  not  to 
hunt.  39.  Fionn  adduces  proof  in  support  of  the  truth  of  his  state- 
ments. 40.  Fionn  makes  known  to  Diarmuid  the  dangerous  position 
in  which  he  stands  towards  the  boar  of  Beann-Gulbain.  Diarmuid 
rejects  the  story,  and  alone  awaits  the  animal's  onset.  41.  Struggle 
between  Diarmuid  and  the  boar.  Diarmuid  slays  it,  but  is  himself 
mortally  wounded.  42.  Fionn,  coming-up,  chaffs  Diarmuid  on  his  con- 
dition, and  is  deaf  to  his  entreaties  for  succour.  43.  Diarmuid  recalls 
to  mind  past  proofs  of  his  good-will  towards  Fionn.  44.  He  gives  an 
instance  of  having  saved  Fionn's  life.  45.  Oscar  demands  that  Fionn 
shall  give  a  drink  to  Diarmuid.  46.  Fionn  feigns  that  he  is  ignorant 
whence  to  procure  water.  Diarmuid  reminds  him  of  a  well  in  the  vici- 
nity. 47.  Fionn  designedly  lets  the  water  fall  through  his  hands  twice. 
He  goes  a  third  time  ;  meanwhile  Diarmuid  dies.  48.  Fionn,  in  fear 
of  Aonghus,  and  the  Tuatha  De  Danaan  departs  with  the  Fenians.  He 
is  followed  by  the  friends  of  Diarmuid,  Oisin,  Oscar,  Caoilte,  and  the 
son  of  Lughaidh,  who  cover  the  body  of  Diarmuid  with  their  mantles. 
49.  Their  meeting  with  Grainne.  50.  She  is  made  acquainted  with 
Diarmuid's  death.  Her  grief  and  that  of  her  people,  51.  Arrival  of 
Diarmuid's  people  at  the  scene  of  his  death,  52.  Aonghus  mourns  his 
lost  friend.  53.  The  body  is  borne  to  the  Brugh  on  the  Boyne.  54. 
Grainne  sends  for  her  children.  55.  Her  reception  of  them.  She  dis- 
tributes amongst  them  the  legacy  left  by  Diarmuid.  They  learn  from 
her  Fionn's  treachery  to  their  father.  56.  Their  departure  to  learn 
the  art-of-war.  57.  They  comply  with  all  Grainne's  instructions. 
58.  Fionn,  alarmed  at  these  preparations  by  the  sons  of  Diarmuid, 
calls  together  his  men-at-arms.  Oscar  upbraids  him  with  his  conduct 
towards  Diarmuid.  He  reminds  him  that  he  is  but  now  reaping  the 
fruits  of  his  heartless  enmity.  59.  Abandoned  by  his  own  followers 
Fionn  craftily  makes  advances  to  secure  Grainne's  favour.  She  re- 
pulses him  at  first ;  at  length  he  prevails.  Their  departure  together. 
60.  Return  of  the  children  of  Diarmuid.  Informed  of  Grainne's 
flight,  they  declare  war  against  Fionn.  They  slaughter  one  hundred 
of  Fionn's  followers.  Fionn  and  Grainne  decide  to  make  peace  with 
them.    61.  Term0  of  peace.    Conclusion. 


uomnsheAchu  t)hiAntnti,oA  asus 

ShrtAinne. 

An  t)AtiA  noinn. 


i.  tlot^;b^i|AAo>6m-6,c  Atro^t^ituctTllionnAj 
A^ur  ir  e  no  n&i*6,  50  rn-b'pe^nn  teir  b^r 
•o'pNg&it  -6,5  i&nnxym  n&  5-c^oja  pn  m&  *out 
c&n  a  &ir  &n  vutc&y  &  TTIAC&n,  &$ur  & 
*oub&inc  ne  b-Oipn  &  fhtnnan  *oo  coimeu-o  50 
ce&cc  c&n  &  n-&ir,o6ib,  &5ur  "oa  'o-ctnujre&'o 
rem  ^gtif  -6,  tbe&nb-bn&u&in  r&n  cunur  pn, 
&  trmmuin  t)o  cio'dl&cxyo  50  Uin  c&inn^ine. 
A^-u-p  no  ciornn&'o&n  &n  x>i&r  'oe&g-t&oc  pn 
ce^t)  &5tir  ceite&bn&*6  t>o  Chpn  -a^ur  X)0 
TiAicib  n&  pemne,  A^ur  no  gtu&irexyo&r 
nomp&,  50  n&c  n-&iunirce&n  a.  n-nrice&ccA. 
no  50  n^n^^o^n  flor  *o&  foite&c,  nir  a  n^vm" 
ce&n  buimne^c  &n  u&n  ro  ;  A^ur  ni  n-&icnir- 
ce&n  &n-&oi*6e&cc  &n  oi'ocepn.  tlo  ein§e&'o&n 
50  moc  &n  n-&iii&n.&c,  A^ur  nion  -p^tnne&'o&n 
no  50  n.&n^&'o&n  T)ubnor  O  b-pi&cn&c,  &5tir 


A^'otit'ooteAu-CAOi'b  nA  jrio'obA'ooil!)  r>o  pi  An- 
At>An  ton^  'OhiAnniti'OA  Agtif  JhnAinne  ^rtX]> 
^u-p  no  teAnAt>An  ^n  ton^  50  *oonur  nA 
TMAnftoiue  mA  nAito  ThAnrntnt)  AgUf  JnAinne. 
Ho  tnoctng  'OiAnrntn'o  iAt>rAn  A5  cqacu  cum 
ti  A  p  Anlboice,  A^ur  C115  t^m  ca]oa  Iaoooa  cajv 
a  teACAn-AnrriAib,  A^urno  p  Apung  ci  Ah-1  At)  a 
bA  fAn  *oontif .  "T)o  ctAnn  Aib  ttloinne  pnn," 
An  pAt>.  u  Cia  *oo  clAnnAib  Ttloinne  pb?' 
An  THAnrnuit).  "Aot>  rriAc  An*0AtA  line 
ITIhonnA,  A^ur  Aongur  rriAc  Ainc  615  itnc 
ITl  honn  a,"  An  p  At).  "  Cnetro  p& *o-CAn5AbAin 
•oon  pcobA  f o  ?"  An  ThAnrntnt).  "  pionn  itiac 
ChtUTiAitt  no  ctnn  a$  iAnnAit>  t>o  cmnre 
pnn,"  An  pAt>,  "rriAr  uu  ThAnrntnT)  O 
TJuibne."  "  1r  tne  50  t)enriin,"  An  TDiAnrnuit). 
"TnAireAt),"  An  pAt>,  "  ni  h-Ait  te  "pionn  ^An 
•oo  ceAnnfA  no  t£n  a  *6uinnn  *oo  cAonAift 
CAonuAmn  IDubnuir'o'psgAit,  UAmne  An-einic 
a  ACAn."  "  Hi  -puntiff  a  trtfare  ceAccAn  aco 
pn  tD'fAgAit,"  An  ThAnrnuno,  "A^tir  ir  niAin^ 
An  a  rn-biAt)  neAnc  An  pn  pn ;  A5ur  if 
Aicnit>  t)AtTirA ^unAO  e niAjVbAt) bAn  n-AicneAc 
•oo  ni§ne,  A^ur  nion  beA^  t>o  pn  rnAn  einic 
UAibre."  "tlion  l5eA5  "ouicre,"  &V  Aot>  m&c 
Ant)AtA  Tine  1Tlh6|AnA,  "  a  1i>eAn  *oo  bneic  6 
phionn,  Apir  ^An  *oo  beiu  a$  t)eunAiTi  cnunn 


-Mji."  "Hi  tn&n  unom  a  "oeinnnre  rut)/'  a.|a 
'Oi&ntntn'o,  "  &cc  x>o  conn&nc  &  f&rii&it  -M^e 
■oA  t>etm&iii  &n  ChonAn  rh&c  phmn  t/i&cUi&cn& 
nonrie  ro,  m&n  mneo-pvo  "oitore  -Mioir." 

2.  "  L&'o&n&i'b'Pionn  ^'o-Ue^ttin^ig  t,u&cji&, 
-a^tir  m&ice  a^tir  rnon  u&irle  "phi Ann  Cinionn 
m&  foc&ip,  nion  ci&n  t)o  fai.'o&fi  &n  u&n  &*o 
conc&*o&n  &on  ogt&c  rnon  rnite&'6c&  rne&n- 
c&trn&  a  5-ceinu-rheo,6&n  &nrn  A^ur  eittix)  txs 
n-ionnr&igi'd,  -a^tir  no  p^^tngpionn  t>,'phiAn- 
n&ib  Cinionn  &n  'o-cu^&'o&n  &icne  &in.  A 
ou'bn&'o&n  cac  a  5-coiucmne  n&n  cus&'o&n' 
'Hi  m^n  pn  t)&rhr\&,"  &n  ponn,  '.Mtnigirn 
$tin  n&rh&  v&m  fern  e.'  UAmi^  &n  oo^l^c 
•oo  L&u&in  i&n  pn,  &5ur  fte&nntnge&r  "ooib. 
phocc&r  f-ionn  r^eut^  *6e,  ci&  h-e  fern,  no  c& 
cin  no  c£  c&t&TTi  t>o.  'Con&n  rn&c  "phmn 
ti&ctti&cn&  rn'&mm/  &n  re,  A^iir  no  t>A 
rn'&u&inre  ^5  mxsn'b^'o  c'&u&nr&  &  5-c^c 
Chnuc&,  ^tir  t>o  ctnc  fein  r&n  ngiotri  pn, 
A^tif  'oo  i&ttn&i'o  &  ion&it)  &  b-p^nntn5- 
e&cu  cAn^^m^n  x>on  'out  ro.'  '  T)o  geuto&in 
pn/  &n  fionn,  &cc  50  "o-ctt^^in  einic  "o&rhps 
&m  &c&in.'  'HA  h-i&nn  einic  &in,'  &n  Oipn, 
1  &cc  a  &c&in  *oo  utnuim  te&cr  &.'  '  Hi  jjeutoxya- 
pn  u-Mt)/  &n  pionn,  'oinni  pit&in  *o&rh  ctntte 
eince  'o'-p^&i'l  14^1*6.'     '  Cneux)  &n  einic  &C&01 


A5  1&WA1>0  P  AT*  ConAti.  'Hi  put  &cc  cnum 
ce&nn--pe-Mri&ji  Chem  true  Oitiotl&  Obtnm,  a 
ce&nn  *oo  c&b&inc  te&u  -6,  n-eijvic  rn'&c&n 
cti5&rnr&/ &n  ponn.  'TDo  bei-pirn  cornel-pie 
iri^iu  miiu,  -6,  Ch  origin,'  &-p  Oipn,  (,r  -out  rn&n 
&fi  h-oite&t>  uu,  A^ur  5&n  poccxyin  t/i&n- 
ji-Mt)  &n  phionn  &n  pM*o  rri&ifipof  fe. ' " 

3.  " f  Cfieut)  1  &n  cnufh  ut),'  &f\  Con&n, 
*  ni&tA  n&c rn-b&mpnnre  &  ee&nti  t)i  ?'  f  Aca/ 
&ja  Oipn,  'u&iji  t>&f\  eijiig  O1L10U,  OUnrn  &rn&c 
6*Ohi3n  Ooc&futiuige,  ^5^ fS ^*6l!)  ingi on  Chtnnn 
cetmc&c&ig,  &  be&n  a^ur  4s  b&iri-ceite,  -6, 
m^itte  pnr,  &5Uf  i&t)  &n&on  &f\  &on  c&nb.<yo  ; 
mo  ba,  S^yob  c-^obunom  conn&c  &n  cmi  pn, 
fc^uf  t)o  conn&ij\c  p  cn&oto  •on^oigm  or  & 
cionn  &  n-Aijvoe  A^ur  &  tAn  &inne&*6  uifine. 
UAini5  rm&n  n&  n-^inne&'o  &-p  Sh&i*6b,  &$pf 
00  cnou  O1I10IX  -mi  dp&ob  ron  ct^n  u&cc&in 
&n  c&nb&i'o,  ^tin  iu  S&*6b  &  teojrooicm  *oiob. 
fto  plleM>&jt  uAfi  &  n?&if  <k  b&ite,  &5Uf  x>o 
Vu5  P  Siri  ^^  ^umn  tTiut&t,AC-teACAn  tine 
•oori  cnorn-coince&r  pn  .1.  C1&11  rn&c  0iitotX& 
Ottnm,  -c^ur  nu$  -pig  Chi&nnui'6e  t,u&cn&  teir 
•oA  &txnorn  e.  Acu  ce&n&,  ir  ^ttiImx)  no  b£ 
&n  rn&cpn  &5ur(ontnrn-i&U,  c&n  &ce&nn  &11/1, 
^5uf  5^°  bire&c  •oa  rn-beine&T>  &n  m^c  pn 
■oo  beine&x>  &r\  •ontnm-i&LL  bire&c  Leif/" 


4.  "'tlo  f&f  AT;ur  no  fonbAin   CiAn  ^un 
ftAntng  a  ptce  btiA*6Ain,  Apir  no  ^  *°1^r 

1TIAC  01  te    -6,5    Oltlolt,  A^tlf    flO    bA    xMI    CJAIAn 

wgniotriA  An  CAn  pn.  tlo  bAOAn  cniAn  eAc- 
Iac  .1.  5ioU,Mt)e,  aco,  A^ur  no  ctiAtroAn  n^ 
^loLtAi'oe  Anripn  Ainijce  50  ceAc  S^AUAin 
true  S^AnnlAin  An  A0i*6eAcc.  tlo  bA  S^AUAn 
50  tiiaiu  nni  ^n  oix)ce  pn,  A^tir  a  t)ubAinc, 
'  aca  rteA*6  Annr  An  ceA§  ro  Anocc  -pA  coiriAin 
phmn  rhic  ChurhAiLt,  A^tir  X)o  geubcAit)  bAfi 
n-*ooicm  -oo  biAti)  ttiaic  oile  a  n-eu^rrmir  nA 
ipteme'ym.'  tlo  caiuoa'oaja  a  5-0111*0  An  oi*6ce 
pn,  A^ti-p  t)'ein§eA,0An  50  moc  An  n-A  liiAnAc, 
A^ur  x)o  cuAxroAn  CAn  a  n-Air  50  T)un  CocAn- 
Trnnge,  A^iir  CAfitA'OAn  cniAn  itiac  OiIioIIa  An 
An  b-pviuce  nompA  .1.  CogAn  rnon,  ConrriAc 
CAf,  A^nr  CiAn,  A^tir  no  pArntng  6o§An  x)a 
510ILA  ca  nAib  re  Anein.  '"Ro  bA*6rnAn  a 
o-ceA§  S^AUAin  true  S^AnntAin,'  An  An 
510UA.  'Cionntir  "oo  bio-ocur  Apnb  Ann?' 
An  6o§An.  4  T)o  bicocur  50  mAic,'  aj\  ah 
510IIA.  tlo  pArntng  ConmAc.  '  go  rriAic/ 
An  An  ^ioIIa.  tlo  pApnng  CiAn  An  cetmnA 
•oa  510UA.  "Oo  biot>ctir  50  h-otc,'  An  510UA 
Chem,  *6in  x>o  itiaoto  re  onnumn  50  nAib 
rteAX)  Ai^e  rA  coiriAin  fhmn  rmc  ChuiiiAitt, 
A$ur  ni  C115  re  a  bt&riDuinne."   '  Ha  cneix>  e,' 


An  nA  ^lottM^e  oite,  '  oiyi  "oo  bi  fe  50  tnAic 
tmn  \\e  ceite.'  '.  X>o  beunfAiti  re  t)iot  *0AriirA 
rA  5  An  -6.  beic  50  rriAic  tem  510VIA  jrem/  &|i 
CiAn.  '11a  h-AbAin  pn,'  Af\  ConrnAc  CAf, 
'  01-ji  ir  -pe&ji  pionnrA  ibATrirA  e,  A^u-p  aua  a 
fAiu  t)o  uigeApmA  Ai^e  .1.  fionn  rriAc  Chu- 
W&iLL.'  *  Tli  rmpoe  bom/  An  CiAn  ;  '  |iac]?^ 
•ocm  beAripiA'd  ctn^e.'  1r  ArhtAi'd  -00  bi  An 
CiAn  pn,  nion  beAnn  Aon  t)tnne  AniArh  e  nAc 
rn-bAin-peA'o  a  ceAnn  *oe;  &5ur  "bo  ^biAir* 
CiAn  noirhe  50  'otin  S^ACA-m  tine  S^AnntAin. 
fto  CApitA  S^ACAn  An  An  b-rAicce  noirhe, 
A^ur  no  pAfntng  CiAn  Ain  a  beAppA-o.  {,Oo 
-oen,'  An  S^ACAn,  '6ip  if  e  ir  ceAnpvo  "oAtrirA 
beAppAt)  tdo  "oeunArh,  &5ur  Ann  fu*o  An  ueA§ 
mA  n-*oemirn  e  A$ur  eipigre  norhArn  Ann  :' 
A^ur  *oo  gbiAir  CiAn  •o'ionnrAi§i,6  An  cige. 
T)o  ctiAit)  S^ACAn  •o'ionnpMgi'6  a  cige  co- 
•oaLca,  ^^uf  t>o  cinn  a  Ainrn  &5ur  a  eit^eAt) 
Aip  ^$ur  ^nn  fin  C115  r$i  An  A$uf  uifge  leir 
iha  Iaitti,  A^ttr  t)o  cuai*6  mA|\  a  nAib  CiAn. 
'  Openx)  rA  *o-cti5Aif  nA  h- Ainrn  pn  teAC  ?'  An 
CiAn.  'TDo  cUnnirn/  aji  S^ACAn,  '  50  rnAn- 
b&nn  curA  §ac  neAc  *oa  m-beA)tpAnn  cu, 
A$ur  t)o  *6en  ctirA  t>o  beAnnAt)  reApoA.'  n 

5.  "'lApipn  t>o  r^Aoit  S^ACAn  An  ceAn- 
^aI  fio  bA  Afi  ceAnn    Chem,  A^ur  *oo  piAin 


•on  turn -i&tt  mon  on  5-cttiAif  50  ceite  Mf 
'^dn  e  fo  AtibAn  j?a  a  mAnbAnn  cups  56  & 
neAc  t>A  m-beAnpiAnn  cu  ?'  An  S^ACAn.  '  1r 
e  50  ■oeinun,'  AJA  C1  An,  *  A^tir  ni  bAogAl  t>tm:re 
me.'  'T)o  beinnnre  mo  "b^ixsc^-p/  An  S^Ann- 
Lmi,  '50  n-TDenrA  At)bAn  mo  mAnbuA  teAC 
Anoir  no  50  m-biAiii)  a  po-p  A5A111  cnetm  An 
■pAc  ac a  a^ax)  Ann  ro/  1a|a  pn  cu^  TCS°Tt 
x>on  r^em  cApir  An  'ontnmeitl  ^un  r$mn 
cnum  Airt)e,  A^tir  no  eini§  t>o  terni  tuumAin 
tAineinDcntum  50  nAirn^  ponmultAc  nA 
bnmgne,  A^nr  a§  cthntms  AnuAr  t>i  cajVIa 
cnAoireAc  Chem  noimpe,  A^ti-p  no  ctnn  cniiAt)- 
piA*6inAnnA  cotiroAin^ne  x)or£;Aoitce  innne 
•pern  -pA  ceAnn  nA  cnAoipge.  Uaji  eir  ceAnn 
Chem  *oo  beAnnAt)  no  uo^Ain  S^ACAn  An 
cnum  t>o  mAnbA*6,  acu  a  x>tibAinc  CiAn  ^An 
a  mAnbA'd  50  m-beunp'A'o  pern  ^oninge  SaixVo 
mgion  Chumn  ceti'o-cAUAig  1,  'oin  if  mA 
bntnnn  *oo  ^emeA'o  An  cnum  pn.' " 

6.  "  '  xV.h-Aicte  pn  no  cui]i  S^AUAn  Unbe- 
AnnA  ice  A^up  Leijpr  ne  cneA'OAib  Chem, 
A5tir  no  gtuAir  CiAn  noime  50  *Otm  CocAn- 
mtnge,  A^ur  a  cnAoireAc  pon  a  beutAib  Ai^e, 
A^ur  An  cnum  ceAn^AitxeTn.  UAntA  Oil/iott 
Otuim  A^tir  SA*ob  noime  An  An  b-pAiuce,  A$ur 
no  mmr  CiAn  r^eutA  nA  cnuime  x>6ib  6  uuir 
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50  'oeipeAt).  A  'oubAipc  Oitiott  An  cnurr)  t>o 
iriApbAt),  acc  a  t>ubAipu  SA*6b  nAc  triAipeob- 
cAit>e,  'oip  ni  pop,'  Ap  pi,  'nAc  lonAnn  pAe 
»6i  A^up  *oo  ChiAn  ;'  &gup  if  i  coiiiAiple  Ap  A.|t 
cmn  OitioU,  At;up  SAt>b  .1.  ponnAc  ■b&inse&n, 
ctAip  *oo  cup  mA  cimciott,  A^up  LeApugAt) 
agup  LAncopugAt)  bit)  A$up  *oige  t>o  cup  cuice 

7.  "'tlo  pvp  &£up  po  popbAip  An  cnuiii 
pn  lonnup  50  rn-bA*6  ei^eAn  An  ponnAc  t>o 
p^AoiteAt)  mA  cunciolt,  A^up  ueAc  conrcluc 
•oo  tjeunAiri  t)i.  Ho  p£p  A^up  po  popbAip  Ap 
pn  50  ceAnn  bt/iAtmA,  lonnup  50  pAib  cent) 
ceAnn  mppe,  ^S^p  50  rn-bAt)  cum^  Lei  cia  mi 
ceAnn  mA  'o-cein^eotTiAt)  ah  biA*6  *oo  cuipci 
cuice,  &$up  ^0  ptoi^peAt)  cup  At)  no  laoc  50 
n-A  AprnAib  A$up  a  eit)eAt)  Ann  $ac  ceAnn 
cnAo-pco^AncAc  t»A  pAib  mppe/  " 

8.  " '  1p  1  pn  u  Aip  &$up  Ainipp  pA  a  t)-CAini5 
nig  CbiAnnmt)e  "LuAcpA  t>'pop  a  conroAtuA  .1 
C1  An  m  ac  OiIioHa,  A^up  m  A-p  en  aIato  en  Apup- 
jAbAit  nA  cnunrie  pn,  po  cuAit)  t>o  t)ennAih 
lon^Ancmp  *oi,  &$up  t)'eipig  mA  peApAni  Ap 
bApp  An  c-ponnAig.  1TlAp  puAip  An  cnurh 
pAt)Apc  Aip,  uu^  pc  pAnncAC  nnrmeAC  nAnn- 
t>eATTiAib  Aip,  ^up  bAin  An  cop  on  5-cotpA 
piop  t>e;    A^np   mAp    concA'OAp    mnA    A$up 


miotro^oirie  mi  bMte  -mi  ^niom  pn,  no  teite- 
mdm/i  tnte  M^uf  no  f&igb&oify  mi  "own  itva, 
pypMi  potMii  m&  n-TviMg.  ITIm^  cu&Im-g 
Oitiolt  fin,  &  "Dublin u  mi  cnum  x>o  mMVbMJ 
•o'e^ta.  50  n-tnonpiMJ  eucc  fA  mo  m£  fin, 
&ZUT  V0  &oncui§  Smo1!>  &  mMVoMD.  A^tif 
m^n  piM^MDM^  mi  ue^gt^c  mi  ceM)  pn  no 
ctnjieMOM/i  mi  t>un  cne  *6oi§in  >6onn-nuM*d 
•oe&fs-L&fn&c  m&  cimciolt.  Ann  pn  mi 
umji  'oVinig  mi  cnum  ze&y  n&  cemeMo  -6.5 
btiMn  piM,  AgUf  mi  ceM3  ^5  ctnuim  innne; 
no  eijn§  *oo  bM)iuteim  etmcntnm  cne  muU,M5 
mi  ui§e  fUM^,  Mo^f  ^o  5^  f  oimpefiMi  &5Mf 
mi  ce&gtMi  m&  *oiM5,  50  f  Mm^  UMtn  *6on  d/s 
feM^fn^  A  n-iM^CMi  Chonc&  tli  "Ohtnbne. 
Ho  cum*6  Afce^c  fMi  umiti,  M^tif  *oo  fi§ne 
pyp^c  *oon  unnic&  0611*0  pn  m&  cimciolt,  50 
n&c  Imtim'6  ponn  m&  fiMin^  Oinionn  fe&tt; 
in&  pmom3  *oo  •oeunMii  Min  te  n  ^e  n&  cntnme 
pn,  Mo^f  1f  ®  A  ceMin  pn  iM^nuf  "pionn 
oncfxs,  &  ChonMn,'  &\\  Oipn." 

9.  "'fflMfeMD,'  m^  Con  An,  'if  fe&nn  tiom- 
f&  b&n  "o'f  A5MI  -6,5  i&jvjiM'o  n&  b-eince  pn, 
nA  *out  CAji  m'Mf  mM^  Mi  h-oileM5  me.'  " 

10.  "Ainpn  no  ciomMn  ceM)  A^uf  ceite- 
mdj\m5  ^5  Oirin  M^uf  -6,5  mMuito  n&  femne, 
&5Uf  •oo  jltiMf  noime  50  nMmg  mi  mc  m& 
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f  Aib  Mi  cnutti.  An  n-A  f  Aicpm  *oo  ChonAn 
no  ctnji  a  metm  a  fUAicmt)  pot)  a  An  §aoi 
oeif  5,  A^iif  wife  fern  utig  iAf acc  An  5A01 
oein^  *oo,"  An  >OiAnmm,o,  "m^  glACAf  con- 
Aitbe  A^Uf  bAit)  f£1f ;  oi-p  *oo  bi  a  pof  A^Am 
nAc  fAib  a  mAnbAt)  if  An  5-cnmnne  munA 
mAineobAt)  -mi  5A  'oeAns  1.  Asiif  cti^  f  05A 
^n  uncAin  *oe  511  f\  ctnn  cne  n-A  h-iml/iocAn  e, 

A^tlf    fO    ItlAfb    *o'A1CeAf5    At!     UnCAIfl    pn     1, 

Agtif  cur;  ceAnn  *oa  ceAnnAib  X)o  tACAin 
phmn  ;  A^tif  aji  n-Aium  An  cmn  t/fhionn,  a 
"oubAinu  nAc  n^eobAT)  $An  crntte  eince 
■of  a§aiI  mA  ACAin  6  ChonAn.  1r  i  fin  UAin 
A$uf  Annpn  CAini^  pAt)  fACAc  foltiAimneAc 
•o'lonnfAigit)  nA  cutcA  niAn  a  n AbAmAinne 
tiite  An  uAn  pn  ;  A^uf  no  teAnAmAn  mte  An 
pAt).  0*0  connAinc  ConAn  pn,  C115  f^iAC 
cAf  ton^  mf  An  b-pemn,  A^tif  no  leAn  f em 
A^tif  fionn  An  pA*6  ;  A^tif  ni  n Ai*6ceAf 
r^euUngeAcu  onncA  50  fAn^A'OAn  cu^Amne 
mm  cnAunonA  *oo  to,  A^uf  •oeineA'6  feol- 
iiiAi§  An  fiAro  An  ChonAn  a  n-*oiAi,6  phmn, 
A^tif  nion  iAff  fionn  ei]tic  An  biu  An  ChonAn 
6  -pom  Ale :  A^iif  'OAn  bAf  tAtriAibre,  a 
clAnnAtTlhoinne,"  An'OiAnmm'o,  " ni  f eA'OAf- 
mAf  An  "oa  "oeom  no  t)A  Ainroeom  no  bAm 
ConAn  pu  -o'j-lnonn  An  Ia  fin,  A^uf  -OAn  bom 


II 

nion  mo  An   eu^coifi  pn   ma,    eifnc   A    ACApi 
-o'lApinAit)  opinmbpe,  Apir  n£n  [beA^  t)o  mAn 
einic^un  a  m-bpiumn  bAn  rriAicneAc  6*  b&bAin 
An  t)-ctnciTTi  bAn  n-AiuneA<5  pup  fern,  §An  bAn 
5-cun  ■o'lAfifiAi'd  cAon  cAoncAmn  T)ub-noir  no 
mo  cmnpe,  oin  ir  6  An  ceAnn  cunA-m  iAj\nup 
ponn   onnmbre  e ;  A^ur  51*6  be  aca  beun- 
•p^i'o  pb  cm^e,  ni  biAit>  piu  A^mb  fA  •oeoig." 
11.    "  CnemD    iAt)   tiA    caojia    nt)    lAnnur 
pionn,"  "oo  piAiti  St^^ne,  "  ^^t1  nAcb-perain 
Ab-pAgAit'oo?"  "AuA/'AnThAntnuit),  "en Ann 
CAoncAmn  *o'pA£;Aib   Uuaca  *0e  *OAn&nn   a 
•o-cnmcA  cent)  O  b-fiAcnAc;  A^nr  $ac  CAon 
oa  '0-C15  ^n  An  5-cnAnn  pn  bi'obuA'OAiotri'dA 
aco  .1.  bionn  meir^e  pi  on  a  A^ur  rAf  aiti  rem- 
mm  Ann  ^ac  CAon  *oiob;  A^ur  51*6  be  caiu- 
•peAr  cni  caojia  *6iob,  t>a  m-bAt)  rtAn  a  cent) 
bbAT)Ain  "oo,  *oo    nAcpA"6  a    n-Aoir    a  t)eic 
m-btiA'OAn  pcceAt).     51>oe^>0J  ^c^  AUAcpion- 
gpiAnA  "oopAicpionA  A5  conneut)  An  CAoncAmn 
pn,  5AC  Ia  A5&  bun   A^ur  ^ac  n-oi*6ce  a^a 
b&nn  mA  co"oLa.     A^up  vo  ni§ne  -pe  pyp&c 
•oon  cnmcA  cent)  pn  mA  cirnchoVL,  a  pip  ni 
-peToin    a    niAnbAt)  no    50  m-buAilceApi   cni 
teup&   t£nAit)ttieile   *oo   Inin^feAnpAit)  iApi- 
^\Amn  aua  Ai^e  -pern  Ain,  A^up  ir  aitiIai'd  aua 
&n  Imn^-peAnpATo  pn,  A^tir  p*6  nnneAiriAn 
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lAnpAinn  njie  n.&  ceAnn,  A$ur  An  pt>  cne 
n-A  conp.  tlo  bAin  -pe  lomojvpo  t)o  conn-pAt) 
•o'fhionn  A^tir  t/phiAnnAib  einionn  5  An 
feAt^  An  n-piucA  cent)  pn  *oo  •oeunArn,  Apif 
An  tiAin  *oo  bAtJAppA  f  a  coitt  A^ur  V&  ttfUMm 
a^  porm  t)o  ^-^lA^-p  ceAt)  reit^e  uato,  acc 
£An  bAin  jnr  n&  cAopAib  50  bpAU.  A$ur  -6, 
clAnnA  Ttlhoipne,"  An  *Oi^|\mui'o,  "biot>  bA-p 
no§A  A^tnbpe  ;  com-pAC  1/iompA  fA  mo  ceAnn, 
no  *out  'o'lA-pnAi'o  nA  5-cAop  A-p  An  acac." 
( TDApi  ttn'de  mo  cuaca  a  b-"PiAnntn§eAcc," 
Afi  ctAnn a  TTIoinne,  "t)0  tjenrA  com-pAC  niocp  a 

Apl  t>CU1f ." 

12.  1/S|A  pnpio§AbA*oAnnAt)eA§tAoicpn.i. 
ctAnnA  ttloinne  Atjup  >OiAnmtn'o,  a  5-cAom- 
conpA  mA  5-cut&i,6cib  Anm  §Aif£;e  A5iir 
comnAic,  A^tir  tf  e  compAC  An  A-p  cmneAt)An, 
compAC  cpoib-neApcmA-p  t)o  "deunAm. 

13.  Ace  ceAnA,  no  ceAn^jAb  TDiAnmtnt)  iAt) 
ApAon  A-p  An  baxAip  pn.  "1r  rriAic  An  com- 
nAC  *oo  nij;nir,"  An  gnAinne,  "  A^ur  if  bniA- 
CAn  t)AmrA  id  a  m-bA'o  nAc  nAcpAX>  clAnnA 
THoipne 'o'lAnnAi'o  nA  5-cAon  pn,  nAc  U115- 
pnnre  At)  teAbAit)  50  bpiAU  munA  b-pngmn 
ctnt)  t)o  nA  cAonAib  pn,  ^ion  ^tin  ceAppt) 
mnA  An  ni*6  pn  An  a  beic  copnAc;  Apir 
ACAimpe   Atioif  CAobunom   uonpAc,    A^u-p  ni 
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biA-o    Am    beACAi'd  tnunA  m-btAipreAt)  nA 

CAOfiA  pn." 

14.  "Ha  ctnnre  "o'pACAib  onm  -pic  t>o 
6nireA,6  An  ah  SeAnbAn  loot  Ann  ac,"  An 
ThAnmint),  u  A^tir  nAc  moitDe  t)o  tei^-peAt)  re 
tiom  1  a*o."  "S^Aoitre  n  a  ctnbnige  y o  x)inne," 
&n  ctAnnA  TTIoinne,  "  A^ur  nAcrAtnAoit)  teAU 
A^tir  beunrAm  inn  rem  An  x>o  fori."  "  til 
ciocrAi,6  rib  t/iomrA,"  An  ThAnmint),  "  oin 
X)&  b-reicreAt)  pb  L&n  bAn  pjt  t>on  acac  tit) 
but)  "oocAroe  bAn  m-bAp  mA  bAn  m-beACA 
e."  "ITlAireA'd,  tiem  ^n/vpA  onntnnn,"  An 
pAt>,  "An  cmbneAc  t>o  bo^At)  onnumn,  Apir 
pnn  *oe  legion  teAC  a  n-tiAi^neAr  ^ob-reic- 
prnir  t)o  corhnAc  nir  An  acac  ftit  tJ&itipji  ti^ 
cirrn  t)An  meroe:"  Agur  'do  fujne  T)iAnmtnt> 
AthtAix)  pn. 

15.  Ann  pn  no  gUiAir  ThAnmtn'o  noirhe 
o'lonnrAigit)  An  c-SeAnbAin  LoctAnnAig, 
A^tir  CAntA  An  c-acac  mA  cot/Ia  noirhe. 
Utig  btntte  •oa  coir  Ann  $un  £65  An  c-auac 
a  ceAnn,  A^tir*  T>'f*euc  piAr  An  *OhiAnrntn,o, 
A^tir  if  e  no  nAix> ;  "  An  pc  x>o  VaiU,  nioc 
"oo  bnireAt),  a  rhic  tli  'Ohuibne?"  i(  tli 
h-eAt),"  An  TDiAnmuro,  "acc  gnAinne  mgion 
Chonrnuic  6>tA  c&obtnom  conn&c,  A$ur  "oo 
JIac  p  miAn  x>o  nA  cAonAib  ro  a^a^a,  Ajur* 
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tf  o'lAnnAno  L&in  •otnnn  x>o  n&  cAonAib  pn 
oncrA  CAn^A^A."  u>°0  ^©i^iwfe  mo  bni- 
ACAn,"  fyp  An  c-acac,  "  t)a  rn-b&'d  n&c 
m-biAT>  t)o  clown  AgA'orA  acc  -mi  gem  pn 
in  a  bntnnn,  &guf  nAc  m-biA'o  An  ftiocc 
Chonrntnc  line  Ainc  acc  5t^irme>  ^S^f  * 
■oenrun  ASAnirA  50  nActAt)  An  uoinnceAf  cne 
CAob  ghnAinne  AtnAc,  nAc  rn-btAirreA*6  ri 
Aon  cAon  wm  CAonAib  fo  50  bnAU."  "  Til 
coin  t)AiT)rA  reAtt  t)o  ■oeunAni  one,"  AnDiAn- 
tmivo,  "  oin  if  t>a  n-iAnnAit>  An  artf  no  An 
ei^eAn  CAnA^rA  •oon  con  p^." 

16.  An  n-A  ctor  pn  *oon  acac,  fio  6ini§ 
wa  feArAiii  A^ur  no  ctnn  a  Unns-feAjir &t>  &ji 
a  SUAtAmn,  A^ur  no  btiAit  cni  tAinteurA 
monA  An  'OhiAnmtii'o,  50  n-t>eAnnnA  re  *oio5« 
bAit  *oeineoil,  An  f^AC  a  r^eice  x>e.  Apir 
An  UAin  nAc  b-reACAit)  ThAnrnui'o  mi  c-acac 
a^a  feAcnA'6  no  L615  -6,  Ainrn  An  I  An,  A^ur 
CI15  pu  rAnncAc  rAnt/Ai^in  An  An  acac,  50 
nAini^  Imi  a  *6a  Iatti  t>on  taifig^e&fif&i'd 
ctn^e.  Ann  pn  no  £65  An  u-auac  6  uaIatti 
^S^r  no  ctnn  mA  cirnciott  e,  A^ur  no  pn  An 
px>  lAnnAinn  no  bA  rA  ce&nn  An  a.cmj  &$ur 
cne  ce&nn  nA  Ltnng-f  eAjtpAi'oe,  A^ur  An  UAin 
j?a  nMni^  An  ton  5  e  *oo  buAit  uni  teurA 
tAnAi'otriei'le  ^n  An  acac;  gun  ctnn  a  mcmn 
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■\\e  ninifqiitJ  &  cmti  A^tif  &  ctu&f  &tn&c, 
^tin  fA^  rn&nb  5^n  &n&tn  e;  is^viy  ]\o  b,<yo&n 
&n  ■oi&fpn  ido  ct&nn&ib  irihoinne&s-peicioiri 
*Ohi&ntnu,o&  -6.5  T)eun&tti  &n  cotnt&inn  pn. 

17.  An  c&n  &X)  conc&'o&n  &n  c-&c&c  ^5 
ctncirn,  CAn^-o^n  fern  *oo  t&u&in,  Aguf  *oo 
put*  Th&nrntn'o  50  pnymce  ni&nb  *o'eir  &n 
coitin&ic  pn,  &5ur  &  •oub&inc  te  ct&nn&ib 
tYlhoinne  &n  c-acac  'o'&'on&c&'o  p&  fpj&b&ili 
n&  coitte  &\\  rhot)  n&c  b-]:&iq:e&*6  5n&mne  e 
4  A^iif  i&n  pn  ceToit)  o&  h-i&|ij\&i*d  fern  &5Uf 
c&bn&i'o  lib  1."  *Oo  u&nn&in5e&t)&n  ct&nna 
ffloinne  &n  c-&c&c  leo  -p&n  b-pcob-k  &rn&c 
A^tif  no  cinne&T)&n  f&n  c&t&ni  e,  -a^ur'  110 
cuA'D'OAfi  ^  5-ceAnn  gh^Ainne  50  •o-cus&'o&n 

T3i&ntmno,  "n&  c&on&  *oo  bi  a^/vo  t)&  n-i&n- 
n&it),  &5Uf  b&m  fern  'oo  ■oiot  •oiob."  "1f 
bjn&u&n  x>.<Mrips,"  &n  gn&mne,  "  n&c  m- 
bl^-ipTe/yor^  &on  c&on  *oiob  &cc  &n  c&on  *oo 
b&inp*q  vo  tAtti-p^,  a  lOliiA,p,mtm>."  tlo  eini§ 
T)i&nintn'o  m&  fe&r atti  &in  pn,  &$tir  no  b&m 
n&  c&on&  "oo  5nT^irme  &$ur  vo  ct&nn&ib 
tTlhoinne,  ^tin  ice/yo&n  "oiot  &  pspngce  'oiob- 
18.  An  u&in  b&  f\&c&c  i<<yo  not&b&in'Ch&n- 
mtut),  A^tir  &  x)ub&inc  :  u&  ct&nn,6v  tTlhoinne," 
&n  -pe  "beinro  &n  meix)  feu'Of&i'd  nib  *oo  n& 
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c&o-p-Mb  fo,  ^5«f  ^bji-Mt)  be  'pionn  511-p  pb 
pein  -oo  iti^-pb  -mi  Se&nb-Mi  tocl&rm&c." 
"T)o  beinrmT)  An  rn-bni&u&n,"  &n  p&*o,  un-&,c 
be-6,5  l/mn  &  rn-betin-Mn  50  piorm  "oiob  ;"  &5Uf 
no  b&m  Th/yprnin'o  u&t&c  X)o  n&  c&on&ib 
•661b.  ><\nn  pn  cu5-6,*o&n  ct-Min-k  tTloinne 
btn'oe&ctir  &5Uf  ^tcug-cxt)  ne  T)i&nintn'o  c&n 
eir  n&  T>ciox)tMce&'6  tdo  pj&n&t)&n  u^t), 
-k^ur  no  gtti-Mre&'o&n  nornp/s  rn&n  a  n-Mb 
"pionn  ^gtif  pi&nn&  einionn.  X)o  cumx) 
'Oi&nrnui'o  -c^ur  5ji-&\irme  lomonno  50  bAnn 
&n  c&onc-Mnn,  ^tif  •oottnge-MD-kn  -6,  te-kb-Mt) 
mi  c-Se&nbAm  Locb&nn-M§,  -fc^tir  rri  n-Mb  &cc 
c-6.cp-6.  re&nbA,  &nnr  n&  c-kon-Mb  por  •o'-peii- 
c&m  n&  ^-c&on  *oo  bi  fu&r  -Mn  mi  5-cnMin. 

19.  TDon.Mis&'o&n  ctMm&tTloinneso  "Pionn, 
&5ur  no  p &£ntiig  ponn  f^eul^  -oiob  6  cuir  50 
•oeine^o.  " Ho  iriA'pb^mA'p -mi  Se^-pb An  1.061-6,11- 

tlAC,"  -6,n   fl&t),  UA5tl f  CU^m-M^  C&On-k   C&Ofl- 

c-Mnn  *Oubnoir  cu^^'of-^  &  n-ceinic  cVu-mi, 
triA  c£  pc  -c^ttirm  'oa  5-cionn."  Uu5X)&n  n& 
c&on&-Mi  cati  pn  -kt-Mtri  phinn,&5urno  &1CT115 
re  n&  c&on-M,  &5ur  no  cuin  fA  n-6,  fnom  1-md, 
50  n-t>ub&inc  ne  cbMm&ib  TMioinne,  "x>o 
beinirn  mo  b-pi&c&n,"  &n  fionn,  "^up  &b  e 
*Oi&nrntn'o  O  *Otnbne  'oo  b&m  n&  c&on&  ro, 
oin   -Mcmgim    boWo    cmr  line  tli    t)hthbne 
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onncA ;  Apir  ir  t)eimin  tiom  %\i\\  Ab  e  t)o 
riiAnb  An  SeAnbAn  "LoctAnnAc,  A^ur  nAc- 
pA'orA  x>o  por  An  triAineAnn  re  A5  An 
5-cAonuAnn.  gitjeAt),  ni  feinnt)e  tribre  nA 
cAonA  t)o  uAbAinc  cu^AmrA,,  A5ur  ni 
b-'ptjigi'o  pb  lonA-o  bAn  n-AicneAc  a  b-fiAn- 
ntngeAcc  50  t)-ctt5Av6  pb  einic  T)AmrA  Am 

ACAin." 

20.  1aji  pn  no  ctnyt  nonot  AsurciompijjAt) 
An  feAcc  5-cAUAib  nA  JJnAiqpemne  An  Aon 
lACAin,  A^ur  no  sluAir  noime  50  nAimg 
*Oubnor  O  b-pAcnAc  ;  A^ur  *oo  leAn  long 
'OhiAnmu'OA  50  btin  An  cAoncAmn,  A^ur 
piiAin  nA  cAonA  $An  coinSetip  onncA,  ^un 
lueA-oAn  a  n-t)6icin  t)iob.  T)o  nug  An  ceAf- 
bAc  mon  onncA  An  cAn  pn,  Ajtir  a  mibAinn 
£ionn  50  n-An^At)  A5  bun  An  cAoncAwn  50 
nnmceocAt)  An  ceArbAc  pn ;  "  oin  aua  a 
por  A^Atn  50  b-pn'l'OiAnmui'o  a  m-bAnn  An 
cAoncAmn."  "  1r  mon  An  comAncA  etix)A 
titncre,  a  phmn,  a  meAr,  50  b-fAnfA'o  ThAn- 
muno  a  m-bAnn  An  cAoncAmn,  A^ur  a  por 
Ai$e  ctirA  beic  An  a  a  mAnbuA,"  An  Oirin. 

21.  A  n-t)iAig  An  comnAit)  pn  vo  'oeunAm 
•661b,  no  iAnn  fionn  pudioVt  t)A  h»irmnc; 
A^tir  a  TDubAinc  ne  h-Oirin,  "t>o  imeontnnn 
rem  cttncceteACf  a  tnnne  fo,"  An  re.   Stugit) 
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aji  5AC  cAob  "oon  pccitt  .1.  Oipn,  A^ur 
^r5^t*»  ^E^r  1imc  ^tnj'oe^c,  is«'f  *Oionnuin5 
rriAc  TDobAin  Hi  bhAOir^ne  *oo  CAob,  ^^tif 
fionn  -oon  uAob  oite. 

22.  gi'o  cnA  acc,  \\o  bAOAn  A5  iminx  nA 
pcciVte  50  rAUAc  rin§tic  A^ur-po  ctnn  fionn 
An  citnuce  An  Oipn  a  5-CA01  tiac  f\Aib  x>o 
beinu  t)o  acc  Aon  beAnu  AiiiAin,  A^tir  ir  e  no 
nAra  ponrj  ;  "4ca  Aon  beA-pc  a§  bneiu  at? 
clincce'otjiu,  a  Oipn  ;  A^ur  biot)  a  flAn  rA 

A  b-j?UlL  At)  T>OCAin  AH  beA-pU  pn  *00   CAbA1|lC 

ttnu."  Ann  pn  a  t>ubAinu  ThAnmui'o  a 
5-ctor  ghnAinne,  "Ir  cniiAg  liom  An  CAf 
beince  pn  onu,  a  Oipn,  A^tif  $An  me  rem 
kjg  cAbAinc  ceA5Air5  nA  beince  pn  •owe." 
"1r  meAfA  titnc  cu  rem,"  An  SnAinne,  "vo 
beic  a  teAbATo  An  u-SeAnbAin  LoctAnnAig 
a  rn-bApn  An  cAoncAmn,  A$ur  reAcus-cAUA 
nA  §nAiuf-emne  At)  cimciott  An  ci  t>o  rriAnb- 
ca,  mA  ^An  An  beAnc  pn  A5  Oirin."  Iaji 
pn  no  bAin  ThAnrnth'o  cAon  t>o  nA  cAonAib, 
A^u-p  ,o,AitTip5  An  reA-p  btm  coin  co^bA-it ; 
A£;ur  no  co^  Oipn  An  reA-p  pn,  A^ur  no  ctnp 
An  cttncce  An  fhionn  rAn  -piocx)  s-cetranA. 
tli on  b-pvoA  50  nAib  An  citnuce  rAn  5- 
ceu*onA  An  ^ataa  h-tiAin,  ^5^r  An  iiAin  'oo 
connAipc   ThAnmtno  pn  no  buAit,  An  'OApA 
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c&on  &]\  &n  b-t?e&n  but)  coin  *oo  cogb-Mt, 
A^tif  no  665  Oipn  -mi  f  e&n  pn  gun  cui|\  -mi 
cttnuce  cetmn&  &n  phionn.  tlo  ctnn  ponn 
mi  cttnuce  &n  une&r  u&in  &fi  Oipn,  A^tir 
no  bu-Mt  T)i-Mnntn'o  &n  une&r  c&on  -mi  -mi 
b-pe&n'oo  betifnr&'o  -mi  cttnuce'o'Oipn, &5iir  t>o 
uosb&'o-M/i  -mi  phi-Min  $Ain  liion  tr&n  5-cttnuce 
pn.  *Oo  t&c-Mn  fionn,  Agtif  if  e  a  ■ou'oMnc  ■ 
"  Hi  h-ion^n^  tiotn  -mi  cttnuce  t>o  bneiu  mus, 
-6,  Oipn,"  -ma  re,  "  -fc$ur  &  'oiuciott  -6.5  OfS^f 
•oa  •oetm-MTi  'otnu,  -M^tir 'otiun&cu  *Ohionn&in5, 
&$tir  psiube&nu  line  Lui5t)e^c,  -cs^tjf  ue-M^&fs 
line  Hi  'Ohtnfane  -m^-md."  u1r  no  liion  -mi 
u-eut)  t)tnure,  ^  phinn,"  &n  Org&n,  "  &  £1115- 
pn  50  b-pMip/o  T)i&ntntnt>  O  *Otnc-ne  & 
m-b^nn  -mi  cnomn  r  o,  &5tirutir  &rAn-&  coiriMn." 
's  C1&  -M^tnnne  -6,5  &  b-pnt  -mi  pnmne,  &  tine 
Hi  'Ohtnbne,"  &n  fionn,  "mire  no  Or^n  ?" 
'  flion  c&ittirre  u'-Mune  iti-mc  ni-Mri,  &  phinn/' 
&n  Th&nrntnx),  "^guf  &u&nrire  ^gtif  gnxvmne 
Min  ro,  A  te&b&i'o  An  c-Se&nb.Mn  "LocWn- 
ntng."  Ann  pn  *oo  11115  Th&nintnt)  &n 
5"hn&mne,  ^S^r  ct15  ZV^  P°5^  ^1  °f  cotri-Mn 
phmn  ^tir  n&  pemne.  "1r  me&r-k  ttom 
fe&cu  5-C-M3&.  n&  g^^f^111116  ^S^f  Ft1 
6inionn  t/f-Mpieir  onu  &n  oix)ce  nu^Mr 
"^nAmne  fuou  6  tThe-Mnn-Mg,   &5tir    ^up    uti 
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rem  bA  feAn  conrietiocA  *6aiti  An  oioce  fin 
pern,  iriA  a  to-rmi  Ann  ro  o'-pAirneir  one ; 
kgtif  *oo  beunpAin  oo  ceAnn  An  ron  nA  b-pog 
fin,"  An  pionn. 

23.1&]Afinfioeifii5lporin  ^EUV n^ceiuneceut) 
Atii  An  »oo  bi  Ai^e  -6,ja  cuittioiri  A^ur  &w  6uAnAf- 
•0-6,1,  ?a  corii  Ain  *Ohi  AnrnuoA  00  tTiA.|\>b^,6 ;  A^ur 
no  ctnn  ponn  -6.  Iaitia  a  lAiiiAib  -6.  ceite  uim- 
ciott  An  cAenuAmn  pn,  &§uf  o'-pu^S^t*  *ooib 
-6.  b-pemn  a  5-ceAnn  A^ur  -6,  5-coitrietiocA 
beAUAO  s&n  *OiAnrrmi,o  'do  legion  uAnpA 
ArriAc.  Ho  ge6.lt  t)6ib  m 6,1  tie,  510  be  mime 
o'fhiAnnAib  eipuonn  00  nAcpAO  piAf  &5ur 
00  beunpA'6  ceAnn  TDhiAnmuoA  tli  TDhtnbne 
ctn^e,  50  T)-uiobnA'd  6,  Ainrn  &5ur  -6,  eioeAt) 
00,  6,511^  1  on  6.0  a  ACAn  ^tif  -6.  feAn-ACAn  a 
b-piAnntngeAcc  rAon  00.  *Oo  pieA^A^ 
gAnb  pteibe  Cua,  A^tip  in  e  no  nAio,  ^un  Ab 
e  AUAin  *0hiAnmu,0A  Hi  T)hiiibne,  *Oonn  O 
'Oonnchu'dA,  no  niAnb  a  AUAin  rem,  Agtif 
oa  trncm  pn  *oo  nAcpAt)  oa  *6io§aI  An  TDhiAn- 
mtno,  Agtir  no  gttiAip  nonhe  pu  Af .  *Oo  poitt- 
pgeAt)  cpiA  o'Aongtir  An  bno^A  An  c-ei^ion 
inA  piAib  *OiAnrrmio,  A^tir  U15  oa  pmuAoc 
jAn  pop  ^An  AinmgA'6  'oon  phemn  ;  A^up 
triAn  nAirn^  ~S^]\h  fleibe  Cua  piiAr  a  rn-bAnn 
An  cAoncAinn  cug  X)iAnmui,o  btntte  t)a  coip 
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Ann,  A^tir  fio  cAiupor  a  nieAfs  nA  femne  e, 
lonnur  gun  bAmio'OAn  AiriAirphmn  An  ceAnn 
•oe,  oin  130  ctnn  Aongur  *oeAtb  >OhiAnmu,oA 
Ain.  TVeir  a  iriA-pbuA  CAimj  a  cnuc  -pern 
Ain,  A^ur  no  Aicnig  p-ionn  A^ur  p-iAnnA 
Ginionn  e,  50  notibnA'OAn  ^un  Ab  e  gAnb  x>o 
emu  Ann. 

24.  Ann  fin  a  *oubAinc  gAnb  f^eibe  CF0C 
50  nAc-pAt)  *oo  •oiojjaI  a  AUAn  -pem  An  itiacIIi 
T)huibne,  A^tir  no  gliiAir  rtiAf  A^ur  U115 
Aongur  bintte  t)A  coif  Ann  ^un  caic  rior  a 
meAr^  nA  pemne  e,  A^ur  "oeALb  IDhiAnrntraA 
Ain,  ^tin  bAimcoA-p  rntnnan  phmn  An  ceAnn 
•oe.  A$ur  a  X)iibAinc  fionn  nAc  e  TDiAnrnuTo 
no  bA  Ann  acc  5Af\b,  ^ZUV  'o'pMppwg  An 
cneA-p  tiAin  cia  nAcpA'o  ruAr.  A  mibAinc 
gAnb  fteibe  guAine  50  nAc^At)  j?em  Ann, 
A^ur  ^tin  Ab  e  "Conn  O  'Oonnchu'OA  no  riiAnb 
a  AUAin,  A^ttfOA  ttiium  50  nACpAX)  *0A  "OlogAt 
An  rhAc  tli  *Ohtnbne,  A^iif  no  gt/UAir  noniie  a 
m-bAnn  An  cAoncAmn.  U115  IDiAnmint)  btntlo 
x>a  coir  Ann  ^un  ctnn  rior  e,  A^ur  no  ctnn 
Aongur  ^oeAbb  'OhiAnrnti'OA  Ain,  lonnur  ^tin 
triAnbA'OAn  An  phiAnn  e.  -dec  ceAnA,  "oo 
mAnbA'onAoi  ngAinb  nA  femne  An  An  mox> 
pn  a  m-bnei^nioc-o  ne  mtnncin  phmn. 

25.  lomcurA  phmn,  CAn  eir  nAom  ng^pb 
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r\6,  £einne  *oo  cuiam,  rn&fi  &  %\  5^b  fteibe 
Cu&,  ^5tif  g^nb  fteibe  Cnou,  &^V  5^° 
fteibe  5u6ifie,  -^^Uf  S-6^0  f^1^e  ffluice, 
^B^f  5^1^  Shteibe  moin,  a^ur  g^nb  fteibe 
tu§6,  6,511^  g^nb  Au&  pi6oic,  &5tif  g^nb 
fteibe  tThr,  65ur  5^^  'Onnom^  moin,  *oo  bi 
t£n  x)o  "dogn-Mnn  65ur  t)o  *6f\oic-trie&rim&in 
&5Uf  *oo  'oobnon. 

26.  Acu  ce6n6,  -6,  t)ub6inx  Ac-ngnf  50 
tn-beiifip.'o  f  e  pern,  5t^irme>  V*Tm  "  Ve1|**" 
6,|i  T)i6.f\mui'o,  "65ur  m^  bunre  6.m  be^c^it) 
tum  cji6xnon6  te^n^t)  pb ;  ^gtif  mxs  m6.fi- 
b6.ix>  ponn  me,  51*6  be  ct6nn  x>o  bnvo  65 
5ji6.mne,  01 1  £§Uf  teAfUig  50  m6ic  16T>,  6£Uf 
5n6.mne  t>o  cun  cum  -6,  h-6U6-|i  fern  50  Ue6m- 
•p^i5.>*  tlo  ciom6in  Aonguf  ce6*o  6<5ur  ceit- 
iobn6*6  ^5 'Qt&fmmi'o,  6£ur  t>o  bu-6.1L  6.  bn6c 
X)fi60i,6e6cc6  cimciott  ght1^11™6  ^S^f  iri^ 
timciottfem,  6^Uf  ,o'imuit;e6,06fi  a  mmjngir 
6,n  bnuic  £6n  por  56.11  6i|nu§6X)  *oon  phemn, 
&5ur  ni  h-6iqurce6n  fgeulmge^cc  onnu6 
50  |\ocx)6in  6n  bjiog^  or  bomn  t)6ib. 

27.  Ann  pn  x)o  Wb6in  T)i6nmui,o  O 
T)inbne,  6gur  ir  e  fio  fi6.11> :  "tl&cjr&T)  por 
6t>  ce^nn,  6.  fhmn,  6$ur  6-  ^-ce^nn  n& 
pemne ;  6£ur  t>o  *6en  einte6c  6§ur  6ccum6*6 
onu  rem  6.511^  6n  x>o  muman,  or  *oe6jVb  bom 
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5Uji  irnAn  teACf a  5  An  AnACAit  t)o  CAbAifC 
•OAth,  acc  mo  b£f  t)o  cAbAif  c  -6.  n-Aiu  615111 ; 
A£;tif  f6f  6  nAcl/iom  'out  on  5-concAbAinc  fo 
Am  ceAnn,  *oo  bfi§  nAc  b-ftnt  can  a  mA  com- 
pAnAc  A^Am  a  5-cniocAib  nnciAnA  An  'co- 
rn aw  moif,  noc  f  ACfAmn  Af  a  AnACAit  wa. 
Af  a  coirmf  coax),  mAf  ^tif  mime  no  tu^Af  -6. 
n-Af  A^uf  a  n-eAfbA  x>od  coigefe.  Oin  ni 
f  Aib  cac  WA  comlAnn,  tuiAX)  WA  t)ocAf 
of  ur  a  fern  twn,  nAc  f  ACf AWti  CAf  no  ceAnn 
f  a  Apif  cAf  ceAnn  nA  pemne  Ann,  Agtif  f6f 
50  n-*oeminn  comf  ac  f  omAT)  A^tif  At)  "oiait;  ; 
ATjUf  if  bfiACAf  'OAtrif  a,  a  "phmn,  50  n-t>igeo- 
tACfA  me  fern  50  mAic  fill  geubAiffe  a 
n-Aif^e  me." 

28.  "If  fiof  *oo  T)hi Af  mum  f u*o,"  Af  Of 5 Aft, 
"  Apif  cAbAif  An  ACAVlAmAicim  •oo/'  "Hi  uw- 
bAf ,"  Af  fionn,  "  50  bf  umn  An  bf  aca  ;  A^tif 
ni  b-ftngi'o  fUAimneAf  WA  commute  coitice, 
no  50  id-cu^aix)  ^io^aL  'OAihf  a  Ann  £jac  mAf- 
Iax)  *oa  *o-ctt5  *0Am."  "1f  mof  An  t)tnc  Agtif 
An  comAfUA  eti"OA  mncfe  fin  *oo  f  at),"  Af 
OfgAf ;  "  A^tif  t)o  beifimre  bfiAUAf  fiof- 
Iaoic,"  Af  f e,  "munA  t>-ctuui>o  nA  pofmA- 
memce  AniiAf  ofm,  no  An  caIaiti  iD'of^Aib 
fAm  cofAib,  nAc  tei^feAt)  t)uic  few  WA 
-o'phiAnnAib    Cifionn    rtntl«§A*6    wa    foif- 
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,6eA^5&'6  »oo  •deunAm  Ain;  ^^V  S^Aim  a 
coftp  &5ur  &  AnAm  An  coiminceA*6  mo  goite 
A^ur  mo  ^Air^e,  50  m-beunpAt)  ftAn  tiorn 
e  ,o,Aim,6eoin  b-pe&ji  n-dnionn.  A^up,  a 
OhiAttimnt),  caji  &mf*p  Af  An  m-bite,  6  nAc 
Ait  ne  fionn  AnACAit  X)o  CAbAinc  t>uic,  A$ur 
SAbAimre  An  mo  conp  A^ur  An  m'AnAm  cu, 
An  meAbAl  *oo  'oeunAm  one  Anm." 

29.  Ann  pnrf6ij!ig'<d&finttii'D  mA  feAfAm 
An  uin§ei5  *oo  gou^A-ib  An  bite,  Apir  -o'einig 
•oo  bAOicteim  etmcntnm  eunAmAit  'o'untAn- 
nAib  a  cnAoireAc,  ^un  §Ab  teiuiot)  a  i>a 
bonn  *oon  freAnAnn  fettntiAiune  lonnur  50 
n-'oeACAi'd  imciAn  cAn  phionn  A^ur  CAn 
phiAnnAib  Ginionn  aitiac;  mAn  if  tein  Annr 
^n  Iaoi-d  fo  por  5A6  imneAfAn  A^tir  5^5 
bniACAn  t)A  nAib  eAconnA  6  ceAcc  ^tir  An 
m-bite  *66ib  no  ^un  f5AnA*0An  pern  &5Uf 
'OiAnmtn'o  ne  n-A  ceite,  mAn  teAnAr: 

If  ctimAn  bom  An  iminu 

t)o  bA  A5  -ptAic  nA  b-pAnn  ; 
Aj  pionn  A^ur  a^a  itiac, 
A5  bun  1nre  fiAn. 

T)o  ftu'oeA-p  -pern  cum  ctAin, 
me  pern  A^ur  mo  t)iAf  itiac; 
te  ^UAtAinn  "phmn  Hi  fohAOifgne, 
och  !  irtmn  *oob  aiu. 
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ixnfi  cjn&c  ^uf  L&oc  ; 
•oo  b&'o.&n  n&  pfi  &■§  irmjtc, 
Vf  nioji  b'i  -put}  &n  irnific  b&oc. 

c&o-p  Miu&f  aja  &n  5-ctA|A ; 
co^b&f  Oi-pn  e  50  c&p&To, 
&Y  t6i5iof  fe&jA  in&  aiu. 

Porm.    *Oo  fiAix>  "piorm  50  'oeige^nAsC, 

"  &u£  ne&c  615111  f  An  ^-qi&nn  ; 
&5ur  bur  h-i  &n  cor$&in  -Miba. 
•oo  bi&r  A^Airm  vn&  cestui." 

rn&c  Oirin  AToirieit  thn ; 
"  -6, 1115,  ci&  *oo  rixiv  re&f\&ib 
ne&c  m&  b-pnt  x>o  i>uit  ?" 

piorm.    "11a  ctnfire  me^ji  rneAttbAt, 
A  yifi,  51"6  niAiu  t)0  La™  ; 
^un  Ab  1  An  cor^Ain  AnbA 
•oo  biAr  A^Ainn  p>  clAn." 

Ors&fi.  "  TIa  h-AbAifi  pn,  a  1115, 

A'r  tt£  bicra  TT^t,^  511  Ac  -6,t>  §ntiir ; 
•oa  m-b^/o  beA.5  onc>OiAr.rntn,o, 
bux>  coi|\  ^  tei^ion  -othnn." 

5 
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V&ob&n.  Ann  pn  l&bn&r  1?&ot£n, 

&5tif  e  ^5  bnopoug^T)  n&  5&if5e ; 

"ni  teigpmit)  'Oi&nmtn'o 

te  ne&c  t>&  b-pnt  n&  be&c&i'd." 

11  An  n&ib  triMc  &s&T)r&,  &  Or^&in, 
&  pn  bnopotngce  5&C&  c&u&  ; 
&  'oein  50  rn-beunrA.  t&oc  te&u, 
•o'&iTrraeom  u&im  rem  '-pom  AC^iji." 

Or5&n.  "C&n  &nu&r,  &  T)hi&nrntn'o, 
5&b&nn  for  cu  t)o  t&nri  ; 
50  rn-beunpvo  cur&  rt&n 
'oVurroeom  6  fhi&nn&ib  6inionn." 

Jotl.     "1r  rnon  &  t&bn&in,  a  Org-Myi," 

x>o     n&i*6    5°^    ctnnre&iri&it    n& 

m-beirmonn  ; 
"  &  n<vo  50  rn-beun pA  t&oc  te&c 
•o'-Miiroeoin    &    oonot    b-re&n    n- 
6inionn.'> 

Or^n.  "Hi  cu  bnopotnge&r  ontn,  &  ghoilt, 
n&  ct&nn&  me&n&  moin§nioiii  ; 
cLvnn&  'ooi'oin  &n  'Ohi&r.rntn'o, 
ctMin&  c&5&nc&  cneunt&oic." 

Jolt      "DIAr  m^|i  pn  a,  t>einin  e, 

&  t&oic  n&  5-coTTilMin  t)e&c&in  ; 

t)e&nbu&n  *oumn  c'unttii'oe 

r&n  5-c6irhr>i£e  pn  vo  gt&c&in." 
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Coijifuotl.  Ann  fin  &  t&bn&r  Coinjnoll 
X)o  §tiu  trion  te  h-Or^n  ; 
"  &n  coitTini^e  pn  *oo  st&c&ir, 
c&icpn  t>ut  t)A  copi^™." 

Of^&n.      Annpn  no  l&b&i|A  Of^^n, 

&5tif  *oob   e  pn    &n    rne&sn&t) 

bonb ; 
"  $e&nnr.<yor&  b^n  £-cn&iri&, 
itun  rh^c  A^ur  At/yin." 

Leitne&r  m&c  Hi  T)htnbne 

-Miu&r  &r  b^nn  &n  bile; 

a    conp   ce&ns &itce    *o&    cmu- 
e-me&'o, 

•cob  e  ^n  conn&nn  lon^&nc&c. 
CU15  cent),  a  pbA"ontii5, 

51*6  tioniriAn  t)An  rn  &iuib  ; 

•oo  001^5  rn^ctli  IDhtnbne 

rut  nAmi^  Of^&n. 
tlo  u^nnAin^  Or^^f  &  cn&oire&c, 

mAn  fUAnn  ^Aoiue  &'r  ^te^nnA  ; 

no  rn&n  pi&itn  Lice  &'-p  tn-p^e, 

A'-p  e  -6.5  f^&oibexvo  n&  5^1^50. 
Con&n.       Ann  pn  Wbn&r  Con&n, 

&'r  e  a  ^-coiririAi'oe  m&  ^aIa  ; 

"tei^-m  *oo  cL&nn&ib  bliAoir^ne 

cmr  a  ceile  t>o  je^nn^x)." 
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pionn.    tlo  l&bMji  fionn  50  •oei^e^n^c, 

"ctnnro  cof5  &n  b&n  n-&nrn&ib; 
n&  bico    ct&nn&    TTioinne  in  b&n 

n-'oi&ig, 
50  t)-cei*6ti  50  h-Alnnim." 

T)'nncig  u&mne  ne  ceite 

Th^nrntn'o  'oei'oge&t  0  T)tnbne} 
&£;ur  Org&n  n&  rnoingniotii 
x>'pji5  pnn  50  cnoibmioc. 

30.  A  h-&icte  &n  cotiiji&ic  pn,  •oo  fiAmi^ 
Or^&n  ^S^r  >O^Tirnl;l1>0  T10™?^  E^1  p«ti«5^'6 
5&n  roin,6e<y|A5&'d  &n  tie^c  &c&,  -k^ur  ni 
h-&icnirce&n  rsetittnge&cu  onnu&  no  50 
n^n^A/o^n  ^ur  &n  m-byv-u^'h  6-p  bomn,  A^ur 
b&  tucg&ine&c  tAinnie&nrrm&c  &  b£  5"P^irme 
&5ur  Aon^ur  nornp&.  Ann  rin  *oo  mnir 
*Oi&jvmtu*o  ^  r^euLk  ^oili)  6  utnr  50  'oeine&'d, 
&5ur  ni  mon  n&n  ctnc  gn&mne  a  T>-c<yiirmeti- 
t&ib  bu&mri&nbc.6,  b&ir  te  h-u&rh&n  &5ur  te 
h-u&tb^r  &n  fgeit  fin. 

31.  lomuups  flunn,  i&n  n-*rnce&cu  tine 
Hi  T)htnbne  ^nr  Or^&in,  "oo  fii^in  n&onb&fi 
c&oire&c  &5ur  *oeic  ^-cent)  t&oc  m^  5-cor- 
5&in  cno,  ^uf  no  cinn  5^6  &on  t)o  bi  mleigir 
50  b-Aiu  -6,  teigirce,  ^tif  no  uoc&it  fe&nc 
■p6t)^inpn5,  &5ur  no   ctnn   5&C   &on  vo  bi 
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mAnb  Ann.     b&  utnnr eAc  rein^ue  AnDtrieutAc 
no  bA  "pionn  a  ii-Aicte  nA  h-UAine  pn,  A^ur 
t)o  rmonmng  A^ur  t)o  tiioi'oig  nAcn-TnonpiA'd 
monAn  coitintn'oue  50  n-'mgeo'Lyd  An  T)hiAn- 
muit)    5&c   a   n-t)eAnnnA    Ain.      Ann    pn    a 
•oubAinu  ne  n-A  luce  feA'orriA  a  W15  'oo  cun 
a  b-reipoe,  A^ur  ton  b-ra  Apir  t)ige  r»o  cun 
mnue.     X)o  nij;neA'OAn  AnitAix)  pn,  A$tir  An 
rn-beic  ottAtn  t>on  tum^  no  gtuAir  rem  Agtif 
rmtetAoc  "oa  TTitnnuin  rriAn  Aon  nir  '0'ionnrAi- 
51*6  iu  tinn^e.     *Oo  uo^tixyoAn   a  h-Annctn- 
ni*6e  rA  ceu*o6in,  A£;tir  no  cmneA'OAn  lomnArii 
cneun   cmneApiAc  An   An  tum^,  ionnur  ^un 
cuineA'OAn  An  f  A-m  n aoi  *o-conn  r  An  b-rAinn^e 
n-^onm-cpiocAij;  AfhAc  1 ;  A^ur  no  lei^io-oAn 
^n  §aoc  An^tocAm  An  c-reotcnomn,  50  nAc 
n-AiujnrceAn    a    n-imueAccA   ^un    §A>bA'OAn 
en  An  A^nr  cAtA'D-ponc  a  *o-cti  AirceAnx  AVb-An. 
T)o  ceAn^tA'OAn  An  ton^  x>o  cuAiU/mib  con£- 
bA^A  An  cuAin,  A^tir  t)o   cuato  p-ionn   A5ur 
cth^ion  *oa  TTiumcin  50  t)un  n'15  Abb An,  A^n-p 
no  buAil  ponn  bAf-cnAnn   fAn  'oonur   $un 
pArnmg  An  -ooinreoin   cia  no  bA  Ann,  A^u-p 
•oo  h-mnreAX)  gun  Ab  e  pionn   mAC  CbuttiAitt 
no  bA  Ann.      "  LeisueAn  A-pceAc  e,"  An   An 
ni^.     fto  tei^eA-o  pontf  A-pceAc  Ain  pn,  A^nr 
cei*6  -pern  A^ur  a  rtiumcin  t)o  tAUAin    An  nig. 
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tlo  re^^ti  rAitce  mioc&in  ftoim  £niorm   ^5 

&n  ni§,  -a^tir  t)o  ctn-p  pionn  m&  jmroe  m& 

ion&*o  rem.     1&n  pn  no  '0AiteA,'6  me^t)A  reime 

-poc&iurhe,  &5UJ  •oeodk  5&ns&  gAbAtcA  t)6ib, 

&5ttr  t)o  cmn  &n  ni§  por  &n  &ti  5-0111*0  oite  *oo 

mumcin  "phmn,  &5tir  'o'fe&fv    r&itue  nomp& 

r&n  t>tin.    Ann  pn  no  mmr  pionn  &  coirg 

&5ur  -6,  cunur  *oon  nig  6  cmr  50  tteine^'o, 

^5ur  S11!1  AD  <o,i^tltl^1'°  coiri&inte  &5ur  con- 

5&nc&  c^mi5  re  rem  'oon  con  pn  &  n-&5&it> 

mic  \XS  TDhtnbne.     "  A^iir  ir  m&ic  t>o  obgeA/o 

■otncre  rtu&g  t>o  u&b&inc  t)<<smr&,  oin  if  e 

T)i&nmtn,o  O  TDtnbne  t)o  m&nb  c'&c&in  a^ur 

•oo  'oi&r  ae&nbnAiune&c,    ^^ttr   mon&n   •oox) 

m&icib  &n  ceu*on&."     "1f  pon   pn,''  &|t  &n 

ni§,  "  &5Uf  *oo  benr&  mo  *6i&r  m&c  rem  Agtif 

mite  *oo  flu&5  omciott  5&C  pn  Triob  ,6t^1c.,, 

b&  Ltiug&ine&c  ponn  *oon  c-roq\&roe  pn  015 

nig  Atb&n  "oo,    &5ur  ceite&bn&r  ponn  &5Uf 

&  mumcin  x>on  ni§  J&5ur  x>&  ce&gl&c,  &5tir 

r&sb&it)  lomcoim incest)  be&u&'d  ^nrrt^mce 

&co,   A^tir    no   cinne&'o&n   &n    ceu'on-d,  teo. 

Shlu&ire&r  pionn  &5tir  &  ctnt>eAvCC^,  ^tirni 

h-&iunirce&n  f^euttnge^cu  onnc&  50  n^ng^- 

•o&n  ^tir  &n  m-bnug  or  bomn,  &5ur  u&mig 

rem    ^nr    &    mumcin    &   *o-cin.      1&n   pn 

ctnne&r  ponn  ce&cc-k  50  ce&g  Aon§ur&  &n 
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bfio^A    •o?jhi&5Jt&,6  caca    An    *OhiAn™tnT>  0 
"Ohtnbne. 

32.  "C^ent)  a  •oeunfA'orA  tnrne  pjm,  a, 
Or^Aifi  ?"  Afi  *OiAnrnuit).  "  T)o  -oetinpsin 
AjiAon  cac  pogAitce  j?eotr 5&01  tee  ido  CAbAinc 
■061b,  A^tir  s&n  eActAc  beACA'o'Ooteision  Af 
tnob  5  An  liiA-iVDA'D,''  An  Or^An. 

33.  Ajl"  TTIAI'Oin     A|A    n-A    triA^AC      no      6l|V1§ 

'OiAnrntnt)  Agur  Org  An,  A^ur  "oo  5AbA*0An  a 
S-cAOiriconpA  m  a  ^-cutATouib  Anrn  ^Air^e 
A^ur  coinnAic,  A5U-p  'oo  gtiiAireA'OA'p  An  *6a 
cnemirriteA'd  pn  x>o  tACAin  An  corhtAmn  pn, 
^5ur  1f  rn^1TlS  ^»e^5  ir>A  monAn  btntme  A5  a 
x)-UAini5  An  -oiAr  *oeA<5-tAoc  pn  ^a  f^FS- 
Ann  pn  no  ceAn^Ait  'OiAnrnin'o  Apir  Of5^p 
ceonAnnA  a  f5^c  mA  ceite  50  nAc  n-*oeiteo- 
cAi"oir  ne  ceite  rAn  $-cau.  lAn  pn  *o'piA- 
5nAt)An  cau  ^n  phionn,  A^un  Ann  pn  a 
TwbnA'OAn  ctAnnA  ni§  AtbAn  50  nAcpyoAoir 
j?em  A^iir  Amnmcin  *oo  corrinAcnm  An'o-ctnp 
UAn^A-oAn  a  ^-uin  a  5-cetrooin,  A^ur  *oo 
gtiiAifeA'OAn  a  5-comne  A^ttr  a  ^-coirmAit 
a  ceite,  A^ur  no  §Ab  T)iA]\mtnx)  O  TDtnbne 
pjcA,  cniocA,  A5tir  uAnf a,  AiriAit  t>o  nAC]?At> 
reAbAc  ]?a  irnn-eunAib,  no  miot  mon  f  a  nun- 
lAf^Aib,  no  niAc  cine  cne  moinunetm  cAon^c^ 
^un^b  e  pn  r^AoiteAt)  Arur  r^AnnnA-o  Agur 
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f5^1pe&"6  C115  &n  -oiAf  *oe&g-t&oc  pn  &n  n& 
h-&Ltirmnc&ib,  50  n&c  n-'oe&c&i'o  i?e&n  mnrce 
l^eit  iriA  rn&ovoce  moipgrrioTTi  &r  •010b  g&n 
cincim  ne  Th&nrHin'o  &5Uf  ne  h-Or^&n  pit 
CAini^  &n  oi*6ce,  A^ur  X)o  b&t)&n  -jrein  50 
rte-Mri&m  ft,&incneucc&&  $&n  pntiug&t)  in  a 
pnn'oe&ns&'o  onnc&.  0*0  conn&inc  fionn  n^ 
tn6ineucc&  pn,  •o'ptt  fern  A^ur  &  tritnncin 
beut  n&  p/inn^e  -fcro&c,  &5tir  ni  h-&icnifce&f 
rseuttnge&cc  onnc&^o  nocc&m  50  Uin  c&inn- 
$ine  m&n  &  n&ib  btnrne  phmn.  *Oo  cu&rd 
fionn  *oa  t&c&in  i&npn,  &5ur  b&  tucg&ine&c 
nonne  1.  tlo  mnir  fionn  pkc  &  coir^  ^5uf  -& 
cuntnr  T>on  C&1U/15  6  ctnr  50  •oeine^x),  &5Uf 
A'ob&n  &  inine&pym  ne'CM&nmtii'o  O  IDhtiibne, 
&gUY  ^un&b  ,o'i&nn&i,6  coiti&inte  tnnnep  c&i- 
H15  *pe  fern  x>on  con  pn,  a^ur  n£n  b-feitHf. 
te  ne&nc  rtu^i^  in  a  rocn^it)e  bu&'d  00 
bneic  &in  rntm&  m-beun'^t)  •on&ovoe&cc 
-MiiAin  &in.  "  R&cj?M)r&  te&c,"  &n  &n  c&it- 
Le&c,  "  -a^ur  imeon^x)  'on&oi'oe&cc  &in."  b^ 
tucj&ine&c  fionn  ^e  pn,  ^nr  f&n&r  a 
b-yoc&in  n&  c-Mttije  &n  oToce  pn,  &5Uf 
cmnea/o&n  1mce-6.cc  &n  n-&  rii-6\n&c. 

34.  tli  h-&icnip:e&n  &  n-imce&cc&,  iomon- 
no,  no  50  n^ns-MD&n  bnu§  n&  t>6mne;  &5tir 
x)o    ctnn    &n    c&itle&c   bniocc  T)n&oi*6e&cc& 
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ornciott  plrmti  &5tif  n&  "£eirme,  50  n&c  fi&ib 
P°r  ^5  fteAji&ib  Cijtiorm  a  rn-beic  &rm.  *Oob 
e  &n  Ia  fioniie  pn  t>o  f5&fi  OfS^T1  ^e  *01^p- 
rn  111*0,  ^5«f  c&-p»t&  t)o  T>hi&f\imii*o  beiu  -6,5 
feit$  &5tif  ^5  p&*6&c  ah  txs  cetmnA.  Ho 
]?oittp§e.<y6  pn  x)on  c&ittig,  &5Uf  |to  ctiifi 
1?ottJAiTiAin  t)]A&oi>6e&cc&  pjiue  .1.  •otntteos 
bAit>ce,  &5tif  pott  in&  t&fi;  a  s-co-priuite&c'o 
h\\6t)  rhmtirm,  -§u\\  eifug  fie  stti&ipe&cc  ha 
5&oice  ^t^n-f-UMpe  50  n-"oe&c&it>  or  cionn 
T>hi&fiirm,o&,  &5Uf  g&b&r  6,5^  -Mffipug&'o 
cfier  &n  b-pott  *oobe&ji&ibrnrhe,  50  n-*oexypjA- 
n&  tDio^OAit  \\o  irion  'oon  ciifi/yo  &  me&fs  & 
&fun  &5ur  &  eiT>it»,  50  n^c  fi&ib  -out  &p  &i$e 
fie  meit)  &n  xMi-pont&itiri  pn  ;  &*;ttr  b&  be&$ 
5&c  otc  "oa  *o-CAini5  ni&iii  &in  T)'peuc&in  &n 
tntc  pr».  1p  e  no  pnti&me&'d  m&  irie&nrn&in 
■oo,  rnun&  'o-ci^e^'o  nir  &n  c&itte&c  "o'&rn&r 
cner  mi  b-pott  -|io  b£  &n  &n  'otntteoi^,  50 
•o-aobn&'d  p  &  bAf  &n  &n  t&c&in  -pin  ;  &5tir 
no  ttmo  >Oi&nrnui,o  &n  &  -onium  &5tir  &n  5^ 
•oe&ns  m&  txynn  -Mge,  ^pir  no  cwc  unc&n 
^cttpsc  thnirieipug  "oon  §&,  ^un  &rn&r  cner 
&n  b-pott  &n  c&itte&c  ^un  urnc  in&nb  &n  &n 
tix&in.  Ho  *6icce&nmii§  >Oi&nrntii,o  &n  &n 
t&c&in  pn  1,  &$ur  beine&r  &  ce&nn  nir 
•o'lonnp&igi'd  Aongtir^  &n  bno§&. 
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35*  tto  eijng  Th&nrntn'o  50  tnoc  &$t  n-& 
rii^n^c,  &5tif  |to  eini§  Aonguf,  &$tir  no  cu&ix> 
m&n  -6,  n&ib  "p-iorm,  ^5«f  •o'p&pung  tie 
mi  n-'oion^n&'o  pc  te  'Oi&nrnui'o.  A  t>tib,Mnr 
Pionn  50  n-*oion5n^t)  51*6  be  nor  &  n-*oion5- 
n&t>  *Oi&ntntn*oi.  Ann  pn  no  cu&i*6  Aonguj 
ni&n  &  n&ib  ni§  Ginionn  *o'i&nn&i,6  pee  *oo 
T)hi&nrntn,o,  &5Uf  &  t>ub&inc  Conm&c  50 
■o-ciobn&t>  pn  -oo.  Ho  cu&i'd  Aongur  &nir 
rn&n  &  n&ib  'Oi&nmui'o  &5Uf  5t^irme>  ^S^T 
tt'p&rntng  *oo  "Ohi^nmint)  &n  n-'oion^n&'d  re 
pu  ne  Conrn&c  &5*ir  ne  p-ionn.  A  "oub-Mnc 
'Oi&nmui'o  50  n-'oion^n^'o  •o&b-pnge&'dren.d 
cottier  ,o,i&nnr&,6  onnt&.  "  Cnetm  im>  na 
cottier ?"  &n  Aongur.  "An  cnnic&  ceut>,' 
&n  'Oi^nmtii'o,  "no  b&  &■§  rnVc&in  .1.  cniuc& 
cetra  Hi  'Ohtnbne,  £&n  re&t^  mA  p&"6&c  t>o 
•oetm^-m  'o'phionn  &nn,  &5ur  5&n  cior  m& 
c&m  "oo  ni§  Cinionn;  ^gtir  unities  cent) 
bemne  T)&Trmir  .1.  'Oubc&nn  &  "L&igmb  rn&n 
coiiiu&  X)&m  j?em  6  phionn,  oin  ir  i&t)  n& 
cniucAiX)e  cent)  ir  re^nn  &  n«6inmn  :  &5ur 
cniuc&  cent)  Ceire  Chonn&mn  6  n'15  dnionn 
rri&n  pone  ne  n-Mngm,  &5ur  ipuvo  n&  corner 
te  n-&  n-"oeunpymn  pc  nm."  "An  rn-bi<yor& 
pce&c  teif  n&  coriic^ib  pn  v&  b-pn§ueA 
lAvX)  ?"   &n   Aongup     "T)o  but)  upyme  bom 
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pi  x>o  •oeuriMTi  1M)  pjo  -o'f  A5&1L,"  &ji  Th&n- 
mui'o.  Tlo  gttj&ir  Aongur  Leir  n&  n^eiil-MO 
pn  tn&n  -6,  n&ib  ni§  einionn  ^uf  fionn,  Aguf* 
f»&iji  re  n&  corner  pn  u&c&  50  h-tnte,  Agtif 
t)o  iri&ice&o&n  *oo  &n  meit>  t>o  ni§ne  -mi  f^no 
r>o  bi  re  |?a.  ceitc  &n  re&x>  re  bb&'o&n  t)eii5, 
&5ur  CU5  Conm&c  -6s  mgion  oile  rn&n  nm&oi 
&5ur  rn&n  b&mceite  '©''phionn  x>o  cionn  tei* 
5ion  '00  T)hi&nrntn,o,  &&*?  00  fiignico&n 
poccAin  e&conn&  ^ttiI^to  pn ;  &5ur  ir  e 
ion&*o  m&n  piTo  Th&nrnui'o  ^iif  gn&mne,  & 
tl&c  ghnAinne  &  t>cnitic&  cent)  Cheire 
Chonn&mn  &b-r&t)  6  phionn  a^ur  6  Chon- 
rn&c.  Ann  pn  *oo  |mj^  gnAinne  ce&cn&ntri&c 
&5tir  &on  mgion  t>o  T)hi&nrnuio  .1.  T)onn« 
ch&'6,  e-och^it),  Connie,  Seitbfe&nc&c,  vgaf 
T)nuirne ;  &$ur  cu^  qtiuc&  cent)  bemne 
•OMtitnr  .1.  *Oubc&nn  &  L&ignib,  *oon  in§in, 
^5ur  I10  cuin  ^nu^it),  buyoc&c,  ^ur  b&n- 
65I&C  &§  rognMii  "01  &nn.  tlo  b&x>&n  ^5 
cotn&t  n&pocc&n&  &c&  pa/o^s  ne  ceite,  &5ur 
&  'oeine&'o  T>&ome  n&c  n&ib  &  s-cotri&irnpn 
jnr  re&n  b&  itio  on  ^gu-p  -Mn^e^t),  bu&n  A^tif 
bou&mce,  cno  &5ur  cne&c&,  ma.  T>i&nrrmi,o. 

36.  Ann  pn  -oo  t&b&in  5t^irme  ^e  'Oi&'P- 
minx)  &on  x>o  t&euib,  &5Uf  if  e  no  nAio,  50 
rn-b&x>    n^-in   "ooib    meio    &   mtunane  a^ur 
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cpuime  &  t>-ce&§t&ig,  &5up  5&n  coni&inioiri 
*>W  a  5-c-Mce^ih,  &5Uf  5^n  &n  'oixs-p  *oo 
b'fe<<ypn  &  n-Ginmn  t)o  beiu  m&  t>-ce^g  .1. 
Conrn&c  rn&c  Aipu  &5up  P01™  ™^c  Chutii&itt. 
"  Cnetm  |?a  n-&bn&nn  cup&  pn,  .6,  Sh-p^nne," 
&j\  *Oi&nrn  111*0,  "&5tif  1M>  pn  m&  nAvinroib 
&5&rnps  PM  "  but)  111.MU  tiornr&,"  &-p  5j\£wne, 
"  -pte&t)  *oo  c&b&inc  "ooib  &n  cof\  50  rn-b/yo 
h-&nnpyi*oe  teo  cup&  e."  "1r  ce&*o  bom 
r&  pn,"  &n  Th&nrnui'o.  "  TTl&ipe/yo,"  &p 
5|AAinne,  "  ctnrvpe  pop  &5up  ce&cc&  -6, 
5-ce^nn  c'mgme  t)A  n<vo  tei  fte&*6  01  te  *oo 
cornop&'o  &n  triot)  50  rn-beunp&rn&oir  pu^ 
Ciruonn  Agiif  pionn  rn&c  Churh&itt  t)A  ce&g, 
&5tip  ni  -pe&r  n&c  &nn  x>o  geub&'d  &  *oiori5- 
iii &it  •o'-pe&n-ceite."  fto  cinne&T)  mi  corh- 
&ipte  pn  teo,  &$up  *oo  bi  &n  t>&  fteit)  comop- 
c&ir  pn  -6,5  5T^irme  ^5ur  ^5^  h-mgm  ^4* 
n -t)e&pi 5^*6  -6,  5-ce^nn  btnyon&  ;  ^tip*  &. 
^-ce&nn  n&  p\&e  ^tif  n&  h--Mrnpipe  pn  no 
cuipe&t)  pop*  a^up  ce&cc&  &n  pn§  Ciruonn 
A^iir  &p\  phionn  rh&c  Churh-Mtt,  A^ttf  &n 
fe&cc  g-c&u&ib  n&  Jn&icfewne,  A^ur  &p 
rh&itib  n&  b-6ipionn  &n  cetmn&,  ^uf  no 
bxvo&n  bb&'d&in  on  to  50  ceite  ^5  c&ice&rii 
n&  ptei*6e  pn. 

37.  51-6  cp\&  &cu,  &n  oiX)ce  t)ei5e&n&c  Don 
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btiATJAm,  no  b£  'OiAnrntii'o  A  TIac  5nT^irme 
mA  ccoIa  ;  A^uf  *oo  cuaIa  T)iAntntn,o  511c 
5AT>Ain  une  n-A  cotdIa  f  An  omce,  ^pif  no 
bico^  pn  ThAnrnin'o  Af  a  ccoIa,  ^un  nu^ 
JnAinne  &in  &5Uf  £;tin  cuin  a  *oa  tAitti  iriA 
cimciott,  A^tif  no  pAffung  *6e  cnetm  tjo  con- 
riAinc.  "  5U^  5A30Aiji  *oo  ctiAtAf,"  An  *OiAn- 
min'o,  uA^tif  if  lor.^nA  bom  ActorfAn  oit>ce." 
"  StAn  coiriietrocA  one,"  An  5tl^irme>  "&5«f 
if  iat>  Uuaca  TDe  t)AnAnn  *oo  gni  pm  onuf  a 
cAn  ceAnn  Aongtif  a  An  bno§A,  A^ur  ttn§  An 
h-ionroAix)  Afif."  g-roeA'd  nion  utnu  co'dIa 
ftiAm  An  >OhiAnmui,o  An  ujaau  pn,  A^ur  *oo 
cuaIa  511c  An  gA'OAin  Anip  T)o  §niopn§  pn 
*OiAnrrmi*o,  A^nr  'oob  Ait  teif  *otit  f  a  ceAnn 
An  gA'oAin.  *Oo  nu$  5T^irme  ^T1  S11!1  ctnji 
mA  tm'oe  An  x>AnA  h-UAin  e,  A^tif  a  "oubAinc 
nAn  ctnbe  "60  'out  f  a  511c  ^A'oAin  f  An  oi'oce. 
T)o  Un§  T^Anrntnt)  An  a  lonroA-m,  A^tif  no 
ctnu  a  uoincim  rtiAin  A^ur  fAtrico'OAtcA  Ain, 
A^nr  if  e  5UU  An  §AX>Ain  tdo  "ouipg  An  cneAf 
UAin  e.  UAini$  An  La  50  n-AtAncfoittfe  An 
CAn  pn,  A5tif  a  *otibAin c,  "  n  ACf  a*o  f  a  gnu 
An  gA'OAif  6  ca  An  Ia  Ann."  "TTlAireA'd," 
Af  5t^irme>  "bein  AntTlof  aIIcac  .1.  cLoi'oeATti 
THliAnAnAin,  nioc,  A^ttf  An  5A  "oeAf^."  "Hi 
beun  f  ax>,"   An  f  e,  "  acc    beun  f  a*o  An  beAg- 
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aIIcac  A^ur  An  $a  bui'oe  Am  t£im  tioin, 
A^ur  mAC  An  ctnbt  An  ftAbnA  Am  t<vim  oite." 
38.  Ann  pn  no  gtuAi-p  'Oi&nmui'o  6  tl&c 
ghnAinne  AmAc,  A5tip  ni  t>e£nnnAt>  oinireAm 
in  a  comtini'oe  nip  50  nAini^  50  mutt&c  toemne 
SutbAin,  A^up  x>o  piAin  fionn  noime  Ann  £An- 
&on  •oume  in&  f&nnA*6  mi.  nA  cuToeAccA. 
Hi  t)eAnnnA  TDi&nmui'o  beAnnACAt)  &nbic  t>o, 
acc  no  pApptng  tie  &n  e  nt)  b&  A5  'oetmAm 
nA  peib$e  pn.  A  "oubAinc  fionn  n£n  b'e, 
Act)  bui"6eAncnttiA5  •o'einij  mti^c  cAn  eir 
meAt)Ain  oit)ce,  <(  A^up  t&ntA  tops  mtnce 
aUxa  An  5 ax) An  *OAn  n^At^nAibne,  A^ur  e 
-p^Aoitce  ne  n-£n  5-coip,  50  n£n  feu-orAt)  a 
g^biwit  6  pom  ite.  1f  e  cone  bemne  gut- 
b&m,  lomonno,  c&nlA  noim  An  n^Atj^n,  A^up 
ip  'oiom&om  coifs  nA  "pemne  *o&  teAiiAiriAin  ; 
oip  ip  mime  noiiiie  -po  no  cuai*6  pe  uaca,  Apip 
po  m^nbAt)  c^o^t)  o^Iac  x>on  phemn  nip  An 
m&it)m  Anw.  Ac&  fe  a  n-&§Ai*d  n&  bemne 
Anoip  cu^Ainn  A^up  An  phiAnn  An  ceiue^'6 
noime,  A^up  p^bAmAoirne  An  cuIac  ro  x)o." 
A  x>ubAinc  *Oi&nmtn,o  nAc  nAcpAd  fe  on 
cutAig  fte  b-eA^Ls  noime.  "1Yi  coin  tnncpe 
pn  •oo  x>eunAiri,  &  'Ohi&pmin'o,"  An  pionn, 
"  oin  ACA01  r£  geAfAib  5 An  fe&ts  mince  t)o 
•oeunAm."     "  Cnent)  An  ^ac  pNn   cinpe&x)  tia 
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^eAfA  pn   ofim?"  An  TH&fmnmh    "1nneo- 
fAt>rA  pn  t)tnu,"  An  ponn. 

39.  "t/An-Ann  'oa  *o-CAntA  'o&iti  beic  a 
ti-Atmtnn  teAUAnmoin  LAigeAnn,  A^ur  reAcc 
^-caca  nA  5nAiqpeinne  Am  cimciolt,  CAim^ 
bnAn  beA$  O  buA'ocAin  ApreAc,  ^511-p 
•o'pArntng  'oiomf a,  nAn  cuimm  bom  ^un  *oom 
geApvib  ^An  beic  "oeic  n-oi'oceA'OA  a  n-*oiAi5 
a  ceite  a  n-Atmtnn  ^An  beiu  onbceinAh-eus- 
mtnr;  A£;tir  ni  cAntA'OAn  nA  ^eArA  pn  An 
Aon  t)tiine  T)on  phemn  acc  ojatti  jrem  Am 
AonAn.  *Oo  ciiA'o'OAn  An  phiArm  AfceAc  *oon 
pio^-hAltA  ah  01/oce  pn,  A^tir  nion  fAn  Aon 
•otune  Am  focAinre  acc  c'ACAin  A^tir  beA^An 
•o'ei^pb  A^ur  t>'ottAmnAib  ha  femne,  A^ur 
An  5-comce  A^tir  An  n^A^A-in.  fto  pApitn- 
§eAf  pern  *oa  nAib  Am  focAin  An  nAu  cpn  ca 
nAc-pAmAoir  An  Aoix>eAcc  nA  h-oi*6ce  pn.  A 
*oubAinc  u'ACAinre  .1.  *Oonn  O  t)onnchtmA, 
50  "o-uiobnAt)  AOToeAcc  nA  h-oiT)ce  pn  t)Am. 
*  13  a  m-bA'o  cunrnn  teACfA,  a  phinn/  An 
*Oonn,  (  An  uAin  *oo  bAt>AppA  An  -po^Ait  A^ur 
An  fonftiA^nAX)  uaiu  -pem  A^ur  on  b-feinn, 
cAntA  Cnocntnc  mgion  ChtinnAi^  t/ife  UAim 
connAc,  A^iir  nu$  p  ^em  min  Atumn  micoon 
cnom-coinnceAr  pn,  Agur  no  §1ac  Aongur  An 
bno^A  Ar  mAC  pn  x>a  oiteAmAin  UAim.     T)o 
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fius  Cjiocntnc  m^c  oite  mA  *6iai;c;  pn  *oo  Hoc 

TTI&C  WllOCAm,  A^Uf  flO  1Ajm     TtoC    OflttirA    An 

m^cpti  x)o  ^Iacat),  Apir  mo  mAc  rem  A5 
Aongtir,  A^ur  50  -o-ciobnAt)  pnomn  nAonbAin 
^aca  neom  -6.5  ceA§  AongurA.  A  *oubAnurA 
nACAn  ctnbe  bom  mAc  An  1110^1*6*00  ^Iacat), 
A^ur  no  ctnneAr  impi*6e  aji  Aongur  An  niAC 
pn  *oo  gtxsc^'o  An  'oALuAcur.  tlo  ;£Iac 
^ongur  tuAc  -mi  mo§Ai*6,  A^ur  ni  put  cnAC  6 
fom  ite  nAc  s-ctnnpeA'o  pnomn  nAonbAin  50 
ceA§  Aon §urA  rAm  coiiiAinre.  Ace  ceAnA, 
ni  feACAf  te  bt/iA*6Ain  e,  A^ur  *oo  -geubAm- 
aoi*o  a  b-pntmi*o  Ann  fo  Aoi*6eAcc  nA 
h-oi*6ce  Anocc  Ann/" 

40.  "  tlo  "gttiAireAr  fern,"  *oo  jaai*6  ponn, 
"  A^tir  *Oonn  a  h-Aicte  pn  §0  ceA$  Aon^urA 
An  bno^A,  A^ur  no  bA*6Aip~e  Afci§  An  oroce 
pn,  a  >Oh1Anml11*o,,,  An  "pionn,  u  A^iir  no  bA 
cion  mon  a$  Aongur  onu.  tlo  bA  mAc  An 
neAcuAine  a  g-comtuA'OAn  LeAC  An  oi*6cepn, 
A^nr  ni  mo  An  cion  no  bA  a$  Aongur  oner  a 
mA  An  cion  no  bA  a$  rrmmnn  AongurA  An 
mAc  An  neAccAine,  50  nAib  ronniA*o  mon  aji 
c'ACAin  rA  n-A  cionn  pn.  tlion  b-rA*0A  mA 
*6iAi5  pn  ^nn  eini§  bntngeAn  i*oin  *6a  com 
•oom  conAibre  cimciott  bi-6  bjnrceno  cAiceA*6 
cuca,  Agur  no   ceicio*oAn  mnA  Apir  mion- 
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oAome  fiompA,  ^u\\  e^pot^  cac  t>a  5-ctifi 
6  ceite.  *Oo  chato  ttiac  ah  neAccATjie  -mifi 
6a.  gltim  c'AUAfifA  -6,5  ceiceAt)  -ponri  ha 
conAito,  A^tif  C115  re  VAr^AX)  roincil  rei-om- 
t,Ait)iji  t>A  *6a  glum  At/v  An  teAnto,  Tonnur  ^un 
mAt/b  T>o  Iacai|i  e,  A^tif  t)o  ceil^  £A  corAib 
r»A  5-con  e.  1aja  pn  CAim^  An  neAcc<sine, 
A^u-p  t)o  -puAin  a  ttiac  mAtVb,  ^iintei^  eigeArh 
frAtJA  poncr\tiA§  Af.  UAim^  "oom  lACATfirem 
Ann  pn,  A^ur  Tf  e  no  nAi"6;  'tli  pn1  rAn 
ceA§  ro  Anocc  mime  ir  meAf  a  x>o  t^a^  nif 
An  m-bntngm  ro  mA  me  rem,  oin  ni  fiATb 
•00  ctomn  A^Am  acc  Aon  ttiac  Ami/m,  A^ur  *oo 
rriAnbAX)  e ;  A^ur  cionnur  -oo  geubA'o  einic 
tJAicre,  a  fhmn  ?"  A  •outoAncrA  tnr  a  ttiac 
•o'feucAm,  A5ttr  *oa  b-pngeAT)  tnAn  pACAit 
mA  lon^An  con  Ain  50  *o-ciobnAinn  rem  einic 
•oo  Ann.  Ho  retrcAti  An  leAnb,  A^ur  nion 
pnu  niAn  pACAit  mA  ion$An  con  Ain.  Ann 
pn  no  cuin  An  neAccAine  mi-pe  rA  geAfAib 
aua  A5tif  ATOtrnttce  'onomA  t>r\A0i'6eACCA 
munA  *o-cu5Ainn  por  t)o  cia  mAtVb  a  ttiac 
"O'lAniAA-p  rem  pcciott  Asurinrse-oo  ca^ainc 
cu^Am,  A511-P  •o,ionnlAf  mo  Iattia,  A^tir  fro 
cunjreAr  m'orvoos  ttatti  -oem  pfe,  ^tin  roitt- 
p5eA*6  pr  pr/eotAc  "c-mti  .1.  c'AUAinre  X)o 
thAtVoAT)  mic  An  neAccATjie  i*oi|i   a  i>A  glum. 
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Uo  CAifvgeAf  -peiii  einic  UAim  Ann  Att  tiAin  *oo 
roittpgeA'6  pn  *oaiti,  Apir  t)o  x>iutc  -mi  neAc- 
CAine  pn ;  ^unAb  ei^eAn  t)Arn  a  mnpn  •oo 
^unAb  e  c'ACAinre  no  liiAnb  a  itiac.  A  t>tib- 
Ainc  AnneAccAine  nAc  nAib  rAn  ceA§  mime 
•OAnAb  tips  einic  x>o  CAbAinc  mA  c'ACAinre  ; 
Din  50  nAib  triAC  Ai^e  rem  &rci§,  A^tir  nAc 
n^eob^'o  einic  An  bic  acc  ctifA  t>o  CAbAinc 
rbiji  a  "da  coir  A^ur  a  t)A  glum  *oo,  &5ur  50 
fti^icfe^x)  re  a  itiac  x>&  tei^-pe^t)  re  cur  a 
*4,An  uaix).  pheAn$ur  Aongur  cner  -mi  untA- 
^nAt)  fin  teir  An  re&ccAine,  A^ur  no  bneAc- 
111115  c'ACAin  An  ceAnn  "oo  bAm  *oe  no  51m 
itnneArr a  *oa  tintnm  e.  Ann  pn  CAim^  An 
neAccAine  Ajur  &5ur  rtAc  'ooilbce  tmAoitie- 
eAcuA  Ai$e,  A$ur  no  btiAit  a  itiac  oon  c-rttnc 
pin  50  n-*oeAnnnA  roue  rhAol  glAr  5 An  cUiAr 
^An  eAnbAlt'oe,  A^tir  a  *oubAinc  ;  '  Ctnnirnre 
j:a  geArAib  cu  ^unAb  lonAnn  nAe  rAO^Ait 
•oincre  A5tir  ido  'OhiAnrnin'o  O  *Ohtnbne,  A^ur 
^un  teAC  a  ctncreAf  rA  '6e1neA,6.,  Ann  pn 
x)'eini5  An  cone  mA  feArArn  ^guf  btiAiteAr 
bent  An  *oontnr  aihac.  ^\n  UAin  t>o  cuaI& 
Aongur  nA  geAfA  pn  'oa  5-cun  oner  a,  no 
ctnn  cu  rA  ^eAfAib  5 An  reAl^  mince  x>o 
-oennAth  50  bnAC,  A^tir  ir  e  An  cone  ro  cone 
bemne  ^u^Am,  ^S^r  ni  coin  •otnc  AnArhAm 
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An  ah  cuLm§  fo  jMf."  <gni  riAib  r°r  n* 

ti^eAf  pn  A^AmrA  50111115©  fo,"  An  *OiAnrmivo, 
*'  A5tir  ni  pj^p-o  me  &n  cuIac  no  Art  a  eA$tA 
tno  50  'o-cigi'o  re  "oom  ionnr Aigit),  A5tir  fA^rA 
On  An  A5Am  ^  b-p>cAin  true  An  cmU,.""  "  Hi 
p^rAt)/'  aji  fionn,  "  oin  if  mime  no  cuwo 
An  cone  ro  *6i  noime  ro."  Ho  gtuAir  ponn 
noime  a  h-Aicte  pn  A5tir  fA^oA-p  ThAnmtn'o 
wa  uaua  A^tif  mA  AonAn  aji  muttAc  nA 
cuIca.  "  T)o  beinim  mo  bniAUAn,"  An  T)iAn- 
tnth'o,  "  5ttn  *oom  mAnbATDfA  *oo  ni§mr  ah 
c-reAt^  ro,  a  phmn  ;  A^tir  mAf  Ann  aca  a 
n-t)An  t)Am  bAp  'o'-pAgAit,  ni  put,  rei-om  A5Am 
a  feAcnAt)  x)on  con  ro." 

41.  UAmi5  An  cone  r£n  Am  pn  a  n-A§Aro 
nA  bemne  Anion,  A^nr  An  fhiAnn  mA  "oiAig. 
fto  f^AoiL  *OiAnmtiix)  itiac  An  emit  *oa  h-eitt 
mA  comne,  A^tir  ni  *6eAnnnA  pn  cAinbe  x)o, 
oin  nior  fAn  p  nif  An  cone,  A^ur  no  imcig 
noime.  A  •oubAinc  ThAnmtn'o,  "1r  rriAins 
kiac  n-t>emeAnn  comAinte  'oeAg-mnA,  oin  & 
X)tibAinu  JjnAmne  niom  Amoc-'OAitnAmATone 
Amu  An  TTlonAUxAe  A^tir  An  5 a  'oeA-ps  x>o 
cAbAinc  niom."  1ah  nm  no  ctnn  *OiAnmint) 
a  bi^-menn  •oAic-ge&L  •oomn-ionsAnAc  a 
rtiAicmt)  potDA  An  §aoi  btn*6e,  A^tip  C115  no§A 
An  uncAin  "oon  mtnc,  gun  buAit,  a  5-ceAnc-iA-p 
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a  h-Ai§ce  &5tif  a  h-eut>Ain  i ;  ^I'oeA'd  nion 
geAnn  Aon  ntnbe  mnce,  A^ur  ni  •oeAnnnA 
pntiujjA'o  in  a  roin'oeAn^A'c-  tnnne.  bA  rrnpoe 
rneAnrriA  *OhiAnrnti,oA  pn,  A^ur  a  h-Aicte  pn 
no  cAnnAin^  mi  beA^-AbbcAc  Ar  a  cntiAibb 
CAir5e,A$tir  *oo  buAibbAnbtnbbe  tie  a  n-t>ntnrn 
An  ctnnc  50  rmbeA'ocA  meAncAbrriA,  50  n£n 
§eAnn  Aon  ntnbe  Ann,  A^tir  *oo  nigne'c-A  euro 
•oon  cloi'oeArii.  Ann  fin  cti^  An  cone  pc 
nenrie&sUx  An  *OhiAnrntii,o  ^un  bAin  An  pro 
no  bA  fA  n-A  corAib,  -k^ur  CAntA  rnutbAc  a 
cmn  rAd,  A^uf  An  n-einigit)  x>o  ca^Ia  cor  An 
jac  CAob  t)on  cone  *oe,  A^ur  a  aJato  pAn  Afi 
•oeineA'6  An  ctnnc.  Ho  gttiAir  An  cone  te 
psnAt)  An  entne  rior,  A^tir  nion  -pent)  ThAfi- 
mwx>  *oo  cun  tn  nif  An  nAe  pn.  Ho  gUiAir 
noirnpe  a  h-Aicte  pn,  no  ^onAim^  6Af  ntiArd 
true  bliA'oAinn,  A^tir  rriAn  nAirn^  An  pmc 
nttAt)  C115  cni  teimeAnnAtucitiAnA  CAnr  An  eAr 
Anonn  A^tir  AnAlt,  acc  nion  -pent)  T)iAnrnui*o 
•oo  cun  *oa  t)nom  nir  An  nAe  pn  ;  A^tir  CAimg 
a  b-rnicm^  nA  conAine  ceuwiA  50  nAim^  50 
h-Ajvo  n a bemne  rtiAf  Anip  A^tir  An  'o-ceAcc 
50  muttAc  An  entne  tn  *oo  ctnn  ThAnrntnt)  t)A 
t>nom,  A^tir  An  "o-ctncirn  cum  bAin  t»o  C115  An 
cone  pc  rAnncAc  r AntAitnn  Ain,  $tin  tei^  a 
aIdac  A^tir  a  lonACAn  ne  n-A  corAib.     Ace 
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Ace  ce-Mi&,  &p  ft-fag^-Ml  ti&  cutc&  61  ctt$ 
*OiMuntiiT)  u-pc-M^  AUUf&c  "oo  cut  -mi  cloitntri 
fio  c&f\t&  m&  t&irii  -M^e,  z;tif\  tei$  a  h-irmcirm 
f\i&  gun  ps^-Mb  m-MVb  ^^n  -mi-mti  i,  ^un  KAc 
n&  h-AitijA&nn  -Mfun  n&  h-Mce  -M3&  -m,\  trmlt&c 
n&  beirme  6  foin  ite. 

42.  tlion  ci-mi  ^  n--Mcte  pn  50  •o-CAirntj 
porm  -M^uf  p-iMiri&  e-ifnoriri  *oo  L&x-mji,  -M^uf 
fie-  b-aVo-kfi  Mpge-MUfiA.  b-Mf  a^uf  bti^ineti^^ 
-6,5  ce&cc  -exn  T)'hi^mtii*o  -mi  u-mi  pn.  "1f 
mMct/iorn  eti  pMcpn  f&n  fuocc  pn,  &T)hi-M% 
mtl1'o,,,  -ma  porm  ;  "  &ZUV  1f  fcfw&jj  ^1orn  S^11 
mnA  Gi|iionn  "oco  -peuc-Mn  -Mioif :  6i|A  cti^Mf 
triMfe  itimu  A|\  trrioriiMfe,  &5ur  no§&  "oeitbe 
&\\  'onoic-'oeitb."  "tTI-M'pe&'o,  -mta  -&.n  5-cu- 
rnu-p  "otucre  mire  t)o  teige&p  &  phmn,"  &ff 
Th^nrntnt),  "*o&  rn-b-MD  -mI  jnoc  fern  e." 
"Cionnupooteig-ipMnn  cu?"  -M^fionn.  "  "5° 
mwc,"  -6,n  Th-Mwmi'o  ;  "  oin  -mi  c-mi  gt&cMf 
&n  c-feoit>  ti&pkl  pre  foft  bhomn,  51*6  be 
ne&c  t>-6\  'o-aobnA  t>eoc  'cot)  b&fMb  t)o  bi&x> 
re  65  rt-Mi  on  tnte  §&Imi  x>-6\  eir."  '*11ion 
ctnttifpe  UMtn  -mi  •oeoc  pn  *oo  c-momjac  'guic," 
-Mi  fionn.  "Hi  pon  pn/'  -mi  'Oi&jvmtii'o,  "if 
rriMc  ido  nntte&r  umc  1  ;  6iji  -mi  cmi  cu&- 
•OMffe  50  ce^§  *Oheinc  true  'Ohotin&jvc-M'o, 
-6,5141;  mMce   -M^ur    moftUAifte    Cijnonn    &o 
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focAift,  *oo  cAiceAiii  jr'lei'oe  A^uf  jietircA, 
CAinig  CAinbne  LipeACAin  niAC  ChonniAic  true 
<dinu,  ^5«f  pn  tohneAgtritnge,  Agur  ITIhvoe, 
^u-p  CheAnrnnA,  &5ur  cotArrinA  ceAnnA  cm- 
neApiACA  nA  UeAtiinAc  cirnciotb  nA  bntngne 
oncpA,  ^"SUT  cug^t)^  cni  cnom-gAncA  °f 
An*o  At)  cimciott,  A^ur  no  cuineAT)An  ceine 
Agur  ceMTo&L&  mnue.  Ho  einijifpe  At> 
feArAiii  iAn  pn,  A^ur  nob  Aitnioc  *out  AtnAc; 

ACC  A  "OtlbAncrA  fllOC   pknATTIAm  ApT1§    A£  6t 

^S^f  ^5  AQibneAf  &5ur  50  nAcpAinn  fern 
^tn^c  t)A  >6io§a'1  onnuA.  Ann  pn  t>o  cuA'c-Af 
AtnAc  Agur  *oo  bAUAf  nA  cemnce,  A^ur cu^Af 
cni  "oeAns-nuAUAin  cimciott  nA  bntngne,  gun 
triAnbAr  cAosAt)  t)o  $ac  ntiAUAn  x>iob,  50 
n-'oeACAr  Ap:eAc  ^An  pnt/iu^AX)  $An  -jroifi- 
•oeAn^AT)  onrn  t)A  n-*oeip  A^ur  ir  tumneAc, 
tut:§AineAc,  tAinirieAninnAc,  no  bA  curA 
fioiti  Am  An  oit>ce  pn,  a  "ph-inn,''  An  T)i  Anrnuit> ; 
"  AgufOA  m-bAt)  1  An  oit)cepn  •o'lAnnfAmnre 
■oeoc  one  *oo  beunt?A  *dArii  1,  A^ur  nion  con  a 
•otnc  ^n  UAin  pn  mA  Anoip"  "  fli  pon  pn," 
An  fionn,  "ir  obc  t)o  cinlXir  UAirn  t>eoc  *oo 
CAbAinc  t>tnu  mA  Aon  111*6  rriAiu  X)o  •oeunAtri 
•otnu ;  oin  An  oit>ce  no  cuA'dAir  t/iom  50 
UeAnintng,  t>o  nu^Air  gnAinne  nioc  UAirn 
a   b-pAxmtnre  b-peAn   n-6inionn,  A^ur  gun 
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cu  pern  bA  feAH  coimetrocA  •oAm  tnnne  a 
•o-UeAtriHAij;  ah  omce  pn." 

43.  "tlion  ciohhuac  mire  nif  pn,  a  prnnn," 
&n  ThAnmuiT);  uacc  ^eAfA  t>o  ctnn  gnAinne 
onm,  A^ur  ni  cAitlpnnre  mo  §eAfA  -<s|\  on  ha 
cntnnne,  Aguf  r>i  pon  *otnure,  a  phmn,  Aon 
rut)  t>a  n-AbjtAin  ;  oin  if  ttiaiu  no  ctntteAppA 
tiAtc  *oeoc  t)o  cAbAinc  >OAm,  oa  m-bAT)  ctnmm 
nioc  ah  oit)ce  X)o  ni§ne  tTho'OAc  mAC  Chot^Airj 
r/le&t)  bntngne  ah  cAoncAmn  rAo  comAinre. 
tlo  bA  bjungeAn  -mi  cin  ^5uf  bnurgeAn  ah 
ctnnn  Ai^e,  A^ur  no  cAnnA-m^  re  ni§  &fl 
•oomAm  Agur  cni  rugce  1nnre  ctnte  ^tir  -mi 
m-bntngm  no  bA  ah  ctnnn  Ai^e,  rA  comAin 
x>o  cmn  -oo  h&m  •oiocrA.  tlo  bA  ah  $le&x> 
*oa  CAbAinc  AtriAc  Af  ah  m-bntn  5m  no  bA  ah 
cin  Ai^e,  A^ur  cu^  re  cuineAX)  Tinncre  A^ur 
•oo  feAcc  5-CACAib  ha  griAictreiririe  'out  A5 
cAiceAiri  rle-roe  50  bntn§m  ah  caohuaihh. 
tlo  cuA'DAi-pre,  en  a,  A^ur  bin'oeAH  *oo  mAicib 
ha  pemne  mAiVte  nioc,  *oo  cAiueAm  HArtei'de 
pn  50  bnuigm   ah   CA0HUA1HH,  A^ur  ho  cmiji 

tTllOXJAC  t?A  H-t»eAHA  U1H  iHHfO  Ut1lte  X)0  cun 
phb,  10HHIH1  5IHA  teAHAt)AH  bAH  g-COHA  A^Uf 

bAH  Iaitia  *ooh  uaIatii  ;  A^tir  mAn  piAin  H15 
ah  "oottiaih  a  por  CHHA  beic  ceAngAitce  IHAH 
pn,  *oo  ctnn  re  CAOireAC  ceux)  x>a   muman 
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tt'iAjinAi"©  -oo  cinnre.  Ann  fin  t>o  ctnjnffe 
h-onoos  f At>  •oeit)  fife,  A£Uf  no  foittfigeA-o 

vv  ^zuv  pfeotuf  ^u^*  if  i  p^  u^p  ^An- 

A^fA  fern  At)  x>iAij  gobntiigin  An  cAoncAmn, 
A^tif  ctigAtffe  Aicne  onm  a$  ce-6.cc  cum  nA 
bntngne  ^Am,  Apif  t>'f  oittrigif  T)Am  ttho'c-AC 
mAc  ChotgAW  A^uf  ni§  An  *oomAm  Ajgtif  cni 
nigce  1nnre  ctnte  t)o  beic  -6.  m-bnuigm  An 
oiteAin  fon  ShionAmn,  A$uf  nAc  b-f  a*oa  50 
^-ciocfAt)  'otnne  615m  uaca  a$  iAnnAit>  T)o 
cmnre,  A5Uf  xja  bneic  50  ni§  An  t>omAin. 
ITlAn  ctiAt<ypfA  pn  •00  gAbAf  comAinceA'd 
h-^nmA  &5Uf  t)o  ctunp  onm  50  h-einigit)  *oon 
to  An  n-A  m&n&c,  A^tif  *oo  cuAT>AffA  An  mi 
ac  "oo  bi  te  CAob  nA  bntn^ne  T)a  donnAm." 

44.  "tli  ciAn  'oo  bAT)AffA  &fi  ^n  ac  50  x>- 
CAinig  CAOifeAc  cent)  t)o  muman  nig  An  -oo- 
itiAin  cu^Am  Ann,  A£Uf  t>o  comnACAmAn  te 
ceite,  ^tin  bAmeAffA  An  ceAnn  *oe;  Agtifoo 
cinneAf  An  a  mumcine,  A^tif  cujAf  e  50  bnui 
5m  An  oiteAin  mAn  a  fAib  ni§  An  t>omAin  a  n- 
t)Ait  oit  A^ur  AoibneAfA  A^ur  cni  ni^ce  1nnr  e 
ctnte  mA  focAin.  X>o  bAineAf  a  5-cmn  triob, 
A5tif  no  ctnneAf  a  5-comnAmn  mo  f  geice  iao, 
A^ur  cu^Af  An  conn  ctoc-ofdA  cunrotngce 
50  tAn  t>o  femmeAX)  fo*6-6tcA  *oo  bi  a  b- 
pAxmAire  An  nig,  Am  tAim  cti.     Ann  pn  *oo 
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HigneAr  ?&ol5,M|t-cte&r  tern  ctoitieAm  Am 
cimciott,  Apir  cahaj;  t>o  conAt>  mo  haua 
A^ur  mo  §oite  50  b|\tn§in  ah  caohcaihh, 
A^ur  cu^A-p  ha  cmn  |\ir»  bom.  Un^Ar  t)tncre 
ah  conn  mAH  coitiahca  co-p^AncA  A^tif  com- 
mAoi'oce,  Agtff  X)o  ctnrmteAr  put  ha  t)-cfli 
yviog  pn  pjc  A^ur  ^ah  b-pemn,  ah  meno  *oiob 
•oo  bi  ce^n^Mtce,  lonnur  51111  tei^e^f  tttAt)- 
Ait  bAn  Iatti  Aguf  ceimeAHHA  bAn  5-cor  &f| 
bAn  5-cumur  ;  A^tir  ida  m-bAt)  1  ah  oi-oce  pn 
•o'iAnni;Ainni;e  -oeoc  on^fA,  a  phmn,  *oo  geub- 
aihh  1 !  1r  iom*6A  ei^eAn  nirpn  *oo  bA  oncrA 
A^ur  AnphiAnnAib  Cinionn  on  5-ceut)  to 
CAnA^A  a  b-piAnntnJeAcc  5111;  ahhi,  ihah 
ctnneAff  a  mo  conp  &5ur  m'AHAm  a  5-conuA- 
bAinc  ah  t>o  fon-pA,  A^tir  $ah  feAlt  pon- 
§haha  mAH  fo  t)o  *6eunAm  onm.  ITIah  ah 
5-cetronA,  ir  lonroA  Iaoc  tei*omeAc  Agur 
5Aif5it)eAc  5 Alt ac  5111m en cc AC  t)o  cine 
teAC-p a,  A^ur  hi   t)A  "oeineAX)  iboib  p5r ;  A^tif 

1f  SeAJAJA  50  t)-C10C]pA1'6  HUAUAH  ei^lH  AH  AH 
b-f6lHH  t}Ot)  C01f5,  HAC  b-jTA^fATO  mOHAH 
fteACUA    AH     A    t0H5.       A^Uf    HI     UU     fem,    A 

phmn,  ir  put>Ain  born  ;  acc  Oipn,  A^ttr 
Of^AH,  &5ur  mo  compAHACA  Tntre  CAifiif e  ah 
cetj"0HA.     Agur    biAinre   pern,   a   Oipn,   At) 
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cAttAine  'oeif  nA  femne,  A^tif  if  mon  mo 
tncre  tunc  fofj  a  P'h1r^r^.,' 

45.  Ann  fin  At>ubAinc  Or^An,  "  Aphmn," 
An  f  e,  "  ^ion  pin  foi^f  e  mo  ^Aot  •otncf  e  mA 
•oo  'OhiAnmtn'o  O  'Ohtnbne,  ni  Lei^feAt)  teAC 
gAn  t>eoc  x>o  uAbAinc  t>o  >OhiAnmtn,o ;  Aguf 
•oo  beinim  mo  bniACAn  teir,  *oa  m-bAX>  Aon 
pnionnrA  f  An  *ooiriAn  t)o  'oetmf aid  a  beitei*o 
fin  "oYeAtt  ^n  'OhiAnmui,o  O  T)iitiibne,  nAc 
fACfA'6  Af  acc  51*6  be  A^tnnne  but)  ufieire 
Iaiti,  ^5tif  CAbAin  "oeoc  ctn^e  ^An  moitl." 

46.  "tli  b-Aicmt)  •oAmrA  cobAn  An  bit  An 
An  m-bemn  ro,"  no  nAit)  ponn.  "tli  fioji 
fin,"  An  *OiAnmtnt),  "  oin  ni  ftnt  acc  nAOA 
5-ceimeAnnA  uaic  An  cobAn  if  feAnn  fion* 
inf^e  An  bic." 

47.  lAn   fin    ceiti   ponn   'o'lonnfAigi'd  An 

C0bA1f ,  A^Uf  f  O  CO^Alb    lAn    A    t)A    bAf  tern 

•oon  mr^e ;  acc  ni  mo  mA  teAc  fli^e  xx? 
f  Aini^  An  tiAif  t)o  tei^  f e  An  c-tiif^e  cne  n-A 
bAfAib  fiof,  A^iif  no  mmf  nAn  fetm  An 
c-tnf^e  t)o  CAbAinc  nif.  "  *Oo  beinimre  mo 
bniACAf  ,•'  An  'OiAnmint),  "  ^un  "00*0  tieow 
fern  t>o  tei^if  uaic  e."  T)o  cuaix>  ponn  Af 
ceAnn  An  tuf^e  An  AciiAin,  &5Uf  ni  mo  mA 
An  f ato  ceuxmA  CAim^  An   CAn  x>o  lei^  cne 
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n-A  t>AfAib  e,  Afi  pntiAineA'6'60  aj\  ghftAinne. 
Ann  pn  no  cAnnAms  'OiAnmtnx)  opriAt)  bocc 
eu^coiTi'L^inn  a^a  f  Aicpn  fin  t)o.  "  *Oo 
bei-jnrnre  mo  bniACAn  &  b-pAt>nAife  m'Anrn/' 
•oo  fAit)  Of5Af,  "rnunA  •o-cug-M^  a  tuAf  An 
c-uifge  nioc,  a  fhmn,  nAc  b-fA^fAit)  Ati 
ciiIac  fo  acu  ctif  a  no  rmre."  TV-pit  fionn 
An  uneAf  feAcu  An  An  cob  An  t>o  bicm  At? 
comnA-m  pn  x>o  fujne  Of^An  teir,  A^tif  CU5 
An  c-inf5e  nif  50  T)iAnnitn,o,  A^ur  A5  ceAcc 
■oo  tAUAin  *oo  no  f^An  An  c-AnArn  f  e  cotAinn 
'OniAnmu'OA.  -Ann  pn  no  co^bA^An  An 
•onon^  pn  'o'fhiAnnAib  Cinionn  t)o  bi  "oo 
Iacaiji  cni  cnom-§AncA  AtibAbirionA  on  Afo 
A5  cAomeA'6  T)hiAnrnu,oA  Hi  TDhmbne,  A£Uf 
•o'f-euc  Or^An  50  pocmAn  feAn^Ac  An  phionn, 
A^tir  if  e  n o  n Am,  50  m-bA'o  trio  An  f^eite 
'OiAfmin'o  t)o  beiu  rriAfb  mA  eifeAn,  A^uf 
^un  cAitteA'OAf   pAnnA  Cinionn  a  ^-ctnng 

CACA  *0A  COIf^. 

48.  A  t)utoAin n  ponn,  6t  f A^bAm  An  cuIac 
fo  Af\  eA^tA  50  m-beiiffAt)  Aonguf  An 
bnogA  A^tjf  Uuaca  *Oe  T>AnAnn  onnumn  ; 
A^tif  ^ion  50  b-pnl  ctnt)  Agttmn  x>o  riiAn bAt> 
>OhiAnmtj,oA,  ni  m6i"oe  'oo  JeubA'o  An  pnmne 
UAinn."  "  1f  bniACAf  "OA-riifA,"  An  Of^Af, 
"  'oa    b-feAff Ainnfe     ^un  Ab     ne     h-A^ATo 
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T)tii&fitntro&  t>o  fngnir  re&tsbewne  JtitbAin, 
n&c  n-*oiori5^ncA  i  50  bn&c."  Ann  pn  no 
§tti,6,ir  ponn  A^tif  fiMin^  einionn  on  cut&ig 
&rn&c,  Agtif  cu  >Ohi&ntnti,o&  .1.  ffi&c&n  Chtnlt 
&  "LAitn  phmn  ;  a^ur  tt'ptt  Oipn,  ai^tif 
OfS^T1'  ^S^f  C^oitce,  ^5«f  mAc  Itngoe&o 
c&ja  -6,  n-&ir,  A^ur  no  ctnne&'o&n  &  5-ceicne 
bntnc  &  •o-citncioll  T)hi-&.nTnti'o&,  &5ur  no 
5Ui&ire&t)&fi  nornp&  &  h«&icte  pn  &  n-t)i&i5 
phinn. 

49.  tli  h-MCfiirce&n  &  n-miceAcc&  £Of\£n- 
5&t)&p  TIac  ghnAinne,  A^ur  no  b£  5t^irme 
Atntiij  nomp&  An  nmncAib  An  jiaca  A5  pn- 
neAc  ne  r§eutAib  T)hi  Antrum  a,  *o'f A§Ait,  50 
b-feACAit)  fionn  A5tir  pAnnA  einionn  A5 
ce-6.cc  cuice.  Ann  pn  a  mibAinc  gnAinne, 
■da  rnAin^eAt)  ThAnrrmi'onAc  a  tAirh  fhmn  "oo 
biAt)  1T1ac  An  Chtntt  -6.5  ceAcc  x>on  bAitero  5 
&'5UV  T  ^ritA-m  no  bA  gnAinne  An  cj\ac  pn, 
CAobcnorn  connAc,  A^jur  no  ctnc  p  caji  mtin- 
cAib  An  jaaca  awac,  A^ur  t>o  nu$  p  cniAfi 
triAc  rnAjVb  An  mi  L6\cAin  pn.  An  UAin  x>o 
connAinc  Oipn  gnAinne  An  An  mot)  pn,  no 
ctnn  r epionn  A^ur  fiAnn a  Cinionn  on  lACAin ; 
A^tir  -6.5  f  a^oa-iI  nA  t,AicneAc  x/phionn  A5ur 
•o'phiAnnAib  Cinionn  no  co5Aib  5t^irme  * 
ceAnn  piAr  A§ur  no  iAnn  An  pVnonn  TTIac  An 
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Chtntt  •o,p^>Ait  -Mce  fern.  A  tmbMnc  n&c 
•o-aobnMD,  ^ur  n&n  rhon  teir  -mi  meix>  pn 
•o'oi^ne&c-o  true  Hi  *Ohtnbne  'oo  beiu  -M^e 
fern.  An  n-&  clor  pn  t)o  Oipn,  no  b&m  -mi 
cu  &f  tAirh  fhinn  &5U-p  bug  "oo  ghn&inne  i, 
&5ur  no  te&n  fern  &  rhumcin. 

50.  Ann  fin  no  b&  *6e&nb  te  gn&inne  b&r 
*Oln&nniu'o&,  Agtif  no  tei^  p  eige&tri  pMo& 
poncnu&g  &ipoe,  50  tn-b-Mo  clor  r£  imci&n 
&n  b&ite  1  ;  &5tir  CAinij  &  b&r.ncn&cu  &5ur 
&  mtunuin  oite  *oo  b&c&in,  &5ur  'o'p&rnmg  x>i 
cneiit)  *oo  ctnn  &nnr  n&  h-&nnn&ccMb  pn  1. 
T^mmr  5tl^iririe  *66ib  ^unMb  e  TDi&nrntn'o  "oo 
CMlte^'6  ne  uonc  bemne  5utb&m  t>o  coir^ 
f eil^e  phmn  rrnc  Churn  mII,  "  A^ur  if  cnu&§ 
nern  cnoToe  rem,"  &n  gnMnne,  u5&n  me  lon- 
corhn&c  ne  fionn,  &5ur  *o-<s  m-biMnn  n&c 
tei^pnn  rt&n  &r  &n  L&c-Mn  e."  ^dn  n-&  clor 
r&n  t>o  rhumcin  gAT^^e  ^A-p  *Orii&nmti,o&. 
no  iei5e^t)-6,n  m&n  &n  ^-centm^  cni  cnom- 
gAnc^  &r6rheite  cincToe  &pD&  rn&n  &on  ne 
5n&mne,  ^un  clor&  neut&ib  nirhe,  &5ur  & 
b-ptiuib  n&  ponmMmemue  n&  cnorn-torp^ne 
pn  ;  &5Uf  &nn  pn  a.  *oubMnc  5f^iririetlir  ^ 
CU15  cent)  'oo  ue&gt&c  no  b&  -Mce,  'out  50 
bemn  g^bb^m  ^5uf  conp  >Orii&fmti'o&  t>o 
c&bMfc  cuice, 
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ji.  1f  i  pn  UMn  ^tif  -Mmpn  t>o  noiU,p§evo 
tyAongur  -mi  bno§&  'Oi&nrntnt)  *oo  beiu  m&nb 
-6,  rn-bemn  gutbMn,  oin  m  nMb  coiriietro  M^e 
&iji  -mi  oit)ce  nonrie  pn  ;  fc^tir  t>o  gtuMr  & 
5-com&om  n&  s&oice  stMi-piMne  50  nAmi^ 
beMin  gubbMn  ^  n-emfe&cc  ne  rnmnuin 
ghnMnne  ;  fcgtir  rn&n  ,o,Mcni§e-MD&n  ce&gl&c 
Jhn-Mnne  Aongur,  no  cuifteM>&p  e&f5c&om 

&  f^l^C  -MTI&C  IDM^  COltlM^U^    pOCCM1&,  ^tlf 

to'-Mcnig  Aongtif  iM>pMi.  Ann  pn,  rriM^  n£n- 
5&*o&n  ^n  &on  l&t&in  &$  bemn  Sutb&m,  no 
to^b-MDM^  rem  A^ur  rntnnon  Aongur^  cni 
tnoin-§&nu&  -M5b-6vb-iri6n&  ti^ubAf^c^  or  conp 
*Ohi  Mini  11*0  &,  lonnur  pin  ctor  &  neutMb  neime, 
^"S^V  **  b-pncib  n&  b-ponrnMrnemc  n-&enc&, 
&5Uf  &  m-beMinMb  rteibe,  -kjur  &n-oiteAnMb 
mMi^,  ^ur -^^-coi^e^'OMb  Cinionn^n  cent)n^. 
52.  Ann  pn  t)o  t&bMn  Aongup  -M^ur  ir  e 
no  nMt) :  f1  tli  n&b&r  &on  onDce  niMii  6  nu$&f 
tiom  cu  50  bnu§  n&  bomne  &  5-ce^nn  *oo 
n&oi  rniop  n&c  m-biMnn  •oo'o  fMne  -M^ur  t>ot> 
poncoiTneut)  &j\  c,exsr5CMn,oib  ^tir  &nein,  & 
X)hiMirnui'o  tli  'Ohinbne!  ^Jtir  if  cnti-6,5  &n 
ipeMj  *oo  ni§ne  fionn  one  c^  ceMin  poc- 
cmi&  nif ."  5°  n-DtibMnu  -mi  t&oi*o  yo  por : — 
"CnuMg,  &  JT)hiM/irnui,o  Hi  TXhtnbne, 
&  "oeutD-^toin  ge&L-bMn  ; 
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X)o  ciojVb/yo  cj\u  'oo  cojipAm. 


pi&ji&ip  f5^uA,t)  settfi  cjAom  cfiic; 
on  me^n^^c,  m&b&fic&c,  me&bb&c, 
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"  1f  ct&icrmri  fio  cu&it>  n&  cne&'o&i'b, 
6f  fi&c  phirm  1pu&\\\  &bji&rm&i5  ; 
concbeirme  5utb&in  50  tig&t, 
\\o  cUvCtng  *Oi^|\mui>o  ^e&tb-gt&ti. 

c65c^]A  bib  T)i&jtmtn,o  A-fitn-sl&ri ; 

pip  &n  m-bjAtig  rmn  m-boininn  rn-btj&tt 

ni  birm  n&c  cuirrme&c  colrlCflU&5.,,    UjU4&£. 

53.  A  n-&iube  n&  t&o-me  pin  po  pi^ppin^; 
Aongup  x>o  ce&Jb&c  5nP^ir!r|e  cpeut)  e  &n 
C01T5  V*  A  'o-CAti^&'o&p  &p  &n  t&c&ip  pin. 
A  'oubp&'o&p  pip&b  1  5T^irme  "P0  ®^1TI  ^t1 
ce&nn  ctnpp  T)ni&prnut>&  i&td,  d&  bpeiu  cthce 
50  U&c  5nP^irme.  ^  *oub&ipc  Aongup  n&c 
LeigpeAt)  pe  ]?em  copp  *Ohi&prnu,o&  beo,  A^tif 
50  m-beupp&T>  beip  ^up  &ti  m-bpujj  6-p  boinn 
e:   "Agup   6   n&c  b-^ei-oirv  tiom    &    &iubeo- 
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•oa^d  Afiif,  ctnfifeAt>  AnArn  Ann  Afi  coja  50 
rn-biA-m  a$  tAbAinc  born  ^ActA."  A  h-Aicte 
pn  ctnneAr  Aongtif  lomcAti  fAn  5-co-pp  a 
n-eitiocr\orn  orrc-A,  A^ur  a  fteA§A  or  ,6,  cionn 
AnAijvoe,  s^jGf  no  gtuAir  noirhe  50  nAir.15 
b|Mji§  nAbomne. 

54.  1om ctips  ceAgtAig  ghnAinne,  "opt- 
teAtJAn  CAn  a  n-Air  50  Hac  ghriAinne,  A5ur 
no  mnreAC-An  nAc  tei^reAt)  Aongur  conp 
*OhiAnmmJA  nm,  A^tir  50  nu^  rem  teir  e  ^iir 
An  rn-bnu§  or  bomn ;  A^ur  a  "oubAinc 
gnAinne  ti^c  nAib  neAnc  Aice  rem  Ain.  A 
h-Aicte  pn  ctnn  gnAmne  reAfA  -^ur  ^acca 
An  ceAnn  a  ctomne  50  cnmcA  cent)  ChoncA 
Hi  TDhtnbne,  niAn  a,  nAbAOAn  *oa  teApigA'o 
A5ttr  oa  LAthcAorhnA'd ;  A^tir  if  ArhtAit)  no 
bA  An  ctAnn  pn  'OhiAjimu'OA  A^ur  biA^CAC 
a  5  5AC  rtiAC  010b,  A^ur  mic  65IAC  A^tirbnug- 

ATOCeAX)  A£  pSgnATTI  X)6lb,  A^Uf  flO  bA  CfUUCA 

cetm  A5  5AC  ttiac  010b.  'OonncriA'd  ttiac 
'OrnAnrntmA  tli  TDhtnbne,  lomonno,  An  rriAC 
bA  femne  '610b,  A^ur  ir  00  00  5eitti*oir  nA 
mACA  oite  .1.  Oocai*6,  ConntA,  SeitbfeAncAC, 
A^ur  OttAnn  utc-f ax)a  ttiac  'OfnAnmu'OA  .1. 
rriAc  injitie  nij  LAigeAn  ;  A^tir  nion  rho  reAnc 
A^ur  lonnrrmme  5nTl^irme  *o'Aon  t)time  *oa 
ctomn  rem  mA  *oo  OttAnn.     tlo  §UiAipo,oAn 
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n&  ce&cc&  i&pi  pn  50  jA<Mi5<vo&fi  &n  <mc  in&. 
ji&ito  n&  ™&c&  pn,  &£Uf  mnp-ro  &  *o-uoip5 
&$tif  &  •o-cu-pup  x>6i  0  6  ctnp  50  t>eipie-<y6  > 
^ti-p  ^5  ^tu&ife&cc  -061b  m^iLle  fie  lion  a 
•o-ce&5l&i§  ^5«f  &  t>-ciotiotu&,'pop&pptn5e&- 
*o&fi  &  n-&op  ^pxyit)  *6ioo  c-petm  'oo'oe-unp&i'oif 
j?ein  6  b&xxypf&n  -6.5  'out  &  5-ce^nrj  005^1*6 
&5tip  coiTrif^teo  j\e  ponn  tri&c  Chutri-Mfl 
&ZUV  T*e  F1^^^^1^  Ci|Monn.  A  •ouo&ipc 
'Oormch&'d  m&c  >Ohi&pimu,o&  Hi  TDhtnlime  puti 
&ri&rii&.in  &-p  &  n-Aicib  ]?ein,  &5tip  x>^  tvoetm- 
fAltrff "ffeiti  fie  fie  porm  ri&pi  to&og&L  x>6ib- 
-pe&n  &on  wo ;  &5tip  rntin&  n-'oetmp  a/mi-p,  & 
po§&  cige^pn^  "oo  oeic  &c&. 

55.  tlo  gtuAipco^it  n&  rn&c&  pn  A^tif  & 
rntnncip  piornp&  &  n-^cg-M-pTo  5&C&  con&ipe, 
&5Uf  ni  h-&iu-pip:e&p  f^etiUiige&cc  oppic& 
50  •pAn^&'o&iA  tl&c  Jhp&inne,  ^S^r  r°  feAk"P 
5"pAinrie  popedom  p&ilue  piomp&,  &'5UT  ut15 
P05  ^up  f&itce'oo  rh&c  mgine  j\i§  L&ige&n  : 
^51T  T10  cu&*6o&pi  ^e  ceite  ^-pce^c  50  tlAu 
5"hp^inrie,  fc^u-p  pvo  ftngeMD^p  &p  -pte&p&io 
11&  jn ogfa-p  111 511  e  '00  fieipi  &  n-uaopte,  &$up  a 
n-&c&p-6&,  Aguf  &oi-pe  5&C  n-^on  xnoto  ;  ^5«f 
p\o  'o&ite&'d  triea/o^  -peinie  -pocMctrie,  A^uf 
te^nnc^v  pienDe  fio  irnlpe  x)6\lb,  &$up  T)eoc& 
5&pib&   5&b&lx&    &   s-copn&ito    c&orh&  cutti- 

7 
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•ouigce,  5tifi  b&  iTiei'p5emeit)i]i-5t6|t^c  i&t)  &r\ 
cp£c  pn.  A^tir  &nn  pn  *oo  t&b&i-p  5"P^irme 
t>o  guc  &-pT>Tri6n  fotu'p-gL&n,  &$ur  ir  e  -po 
fnvm :  "A  ct&nn  lonntrmm,  -po  rnMVb&t)  b&-p 
n-&c&ipi  te  fionn  m&c  ChuirnyiU,  cm/\  ce&nn 
con  A^u-jp  coin 51  ^11  &  fioucAn^  nif,  A^ur 
•oiogU/rore  50  m&iu  &in  e;  &5Uf  &5  -put)  b&n 
5-cu.x)  t/oigpie&cc  b&n  n-ax^n,"  &-p  p,  "  .1.  & 
kifinij  ^Uf  Ajei'oe^t),  ^tif  &  iobp&ob&n,  ^tir  & 
cte&r&  50-ite  &5ur  s^i-p^e  &n  cetran^.  Uoitin- 
ye6/or&  fern  e&'oninb  1^*0,  &$ur  50  m-b&t> 
feun  c&c&  "oibre  &  b-psjcj&i'L  A^ur  bi&ix> 
^5^m  -pem  n&  cu&c\&,  ^uf  n&  ctn-pn,  fc^tif 
n&  h-e&ncpi&i'oe  Aitne  oncunrotn^ce,  &$ur  n& 
bu-M-p,  A^tip  n&  boc&mce  5M1  no-inn."  go 
n-t>eAnpn&  -mi  t&oit)  ro  por  : — 

"  Gip5i'6,  &  clMin  T>hi&nrnut)&, 

•Demit)  b^-p  b--p05tuim  b--peicim  ; 
50  rn-b/yo  fon&  wb  b&n  n-e&ccn&, 
cAini5  cti^Mb  r^eut^  *oei5pn." 

"  An  cloToe^iri  *oo  TDhonnchA/o, 

&n  rn&c  ir  fe&nn  ^5  *Oi&nrnui,o  ; 
a^ur  &n  $&  *oe^n5  -6,5  6oc&*6, 
&  $-ce&nn  5&C&  p>c&i-p  ci^^no." 
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u  t)ei|i  &  ttfijie&c  u-Mtn  •o'Ott&nti, 
flAn  5&C&  cofip  m&  ji&c&'o  ; 
A^tif  &  HipAX  t)0  Chormt&, 
t)on  ui  consb&f  n&  c&c&." 

"  11  &  cu&c&  A^uf  ri&  ctnfin, 

bi&it>  &5M11  tnte  &m  &on&ft." 

"  tn&fib&it)  mn£  &$tip  rmoiTo&oine, 
&-p  olcuf  -pe  ^t1  ™-bio*6b&ib ; 
n£  'oemit)  -pe^tt  w£  rne&b&l, 
•oeinTo  'oe&b^'b  ^^tif  irnce&cc."    Oijigit). 

56.  A  "h-Mcte  n&  t&oTde  pr»  &  •oub&i-pc 
5|AAinne  jrni  imce^cc  &$uf  &  b-fojltnm  50 
iridic  &  5-ceA]ro&ib  ^oite  ^up  S^if^e  50 
m-b&X)  inpe^*6m/s  1^*0,  ^uffe&'l  T)&  n-^imp]i 
*oo  c&iue&rii  a.  b-pocMjA  bhotcAin  .1.  $&b& 
tppuin. 

57.  tlo  glu&ipo'o&fi  n&  *oe&§tri&c&  pn  cum 
&  n-&ifovp,  ^5«f  ceite&bfiM'o  *oo  glrp&irme 
&5Uf  t)A  ce&§L&c,  &$uf  ^A^b^it)  iorncorn&ipc 
be&u&.'o  A^ufftAinue  &ice,  &£iif -po  ctn^e^'o^p 
&n  ceu,ori&  Leo  :  &5Uf  nio|\  £&5b.<yo&f\  cuji&'o, 
p;M'P5i,6e^c,  m&  b&tt-5&if5i*6e&c  &  5-cfiiocMb 
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miciAnA  An  *ooiriAin,  nAn  cAiceA'OAn  reAt  t)A 
n-Aimpn  mA  b-rocAin  a$  •oeunAiti  a  b-ro§- 
tunicA  50  m-bA*6  mpeA"6niA  iat>,  &$ur  do 
bADAn  cni  btiA*6AnnA  a  b-rocAin  OhotcAm. 

58.  lornutirA  fhmn,  iAn  rn-beic  DeAnbcA 
^un  imci^eA'OAn  An  ctAnn  pn  T)niAnrrm,oA 
An  ^n  eAccnA  pn,  no  lion  ret)A  b-piAu  A$ur 
•da  n-irneA^tA  50  rnon  ;  A^ur  nir  pn  no  ctnn 
tioinpi§AX)  An  feAcc  5-cACAib  nA  gnAic- 
•remne  Af  jac  aijvo  a  nAbADAn,  A^ur  An 
o-ceAcc  An  Aon  tACAin  *o6ib  no  mmr  fionn 
T>o  511c  Ant)  fotur-^tAn  "061b  *oaiI  An  eAccnA 
pn  clomne  T)hiAnimi,oA  Hi  T)htnbne  6  cuir 
50  "oeineAt),  A$ur  •o'pArntnj;  'oiob  cnetit)  do 
DetmrAD  tnrne  pn  ;  "  Oin  ir  An  ci  Dibrein^e 
do  *6eiinATTi  onmrA  no  ctiADDAn  An  An  eAccnA 
tro."  Ho  tAbAin  Oirin,  A$ur  ir  e  no  nAiD : 
"  Tli  cionnuAC  Aon  Dume  mr  pn  acc  cu  rem, 
A^nr  ni  nAcrArriAoiDne  a$  reAf atti  An  £nirii 
nAc  n-"oeAnnnAmAn,  A^ur  ir  otc  An  reAtt  do 
ni^mr  An  *OhiAnrntnD  O  "Ohtnbne  caji  ceAnn 
poucAnA,  A^ur  ConrtiAc  a$  UAbAinc  a  itijine 
oile  *6inu  CAn  ceAnn  $An  r^tA  mA  rmor^Air 
•oo  beiu  A^AX)rA  rA  cotriAin  TDhiAnrnuDA — do 
nein  rriAn  ctnnir  An  DAin  rneAnc  rem  1."  bA 
cinnreAc  fionn  6  nA  bniAcnAib  pn  Oipn, 
£iDeAD  nion  b-feiDin  leir  corg  do  cun  Ain, 
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59,  0*0  connAinc  ponn  ^u-ji  cnei^  Oipn 
Apir  Or^'An,  ^ZUV  ctAnnA  bAoir^ne  Af 
ceu-onA  e,  no  pnttAin  mA  irieAnrnAin  rem  nAC 
•o-ciocrA-6  nir  &n  u-imfniorh  pn  "oo  cor^  rntmA 
T)-ci£eAX>  nir  JnAinne  *oo  Ibneu^AT),  A^ur  a 
h-Aiute  pn  no  cua-to  5  An  por  5 An  ceiteAto* 
ji&'d  tTphiAnnAit)  6-inionn  50  "Rac  JhjiAinne, 
&$ur  toeAnntngeAr  50  ceilb'oe  ct/iroe  rmtir- 
bniAtnAc'  *6i,  tli  cu^  JjnAinne  aoi  mA  Aine 
t>o,  A^ur  a  "ou^A-inc  nir  a  nAt>Anc  -o^A^c-Ait, 
A$ur  no  1,615  A  ce^5^  LiorncA  tAmgeun  rAOi 
turn  ^n  Am  pn.  Ace  ceAnA,  no  li>A  fionn  A5 
^aIda-iI  "oo  lintif-bpiAcnAili)  A^tir  *oo  cotnnA-m- 
uitb  CAome  cAnuAnnACA  tnnne,  50  "o-un^  An  a 
coil  rem  1 ;  A  h-Aicle  pn  no  §UiAir  pionn 
Apir  5T^irme  "po^p^,  ^3l1f  n^  h-AiunirueAn 
r^etitingeAcc  onnuA  50  nAn^AiDAn  fiAnnA 
Ginionn ;  A^tir  An  VrAicpn  phmn  A^ur 
5"hnAinne  p&n  uoicnri  pn  *oa  n-ionnr  Aig-m,  no 
tei^eATJAn  Aon  §Ain  1*515©  A^nr  ronAiriAiTJ 
pjiue,  ^ii|A  cnom  JpAinne  a  ceAnn  ne  nAine 
"  T)An  Imne,  a  phmn/'  An  Oipn,  "  coiffietra- 
rAin  rem  JJnAmne  5°  m^ic  Ar  ro  piAp" 

60.  1omci3rA  ctomne  'OlnAnmu'oA,  caja  eir 
reAcc  m^btiA-oAnnA  "oo  CAiueAth  A5  ro^ttnm 
a  n^Air^e,  CAn^A^An  Ar  cniocAifo  nnciAnA  An 
•ooniAiniri6in,A5urni  Vi-AiunirceA]A  An-miueAC- 
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^u-p  euttng  gn^mne  Ve  V1orm  ™^c  ChuriiAitt 
5&n  ceite&'bn&'o  •ooib'pein  m£  "oofu^  dnionn, 
a  ttubnAOAn  n&cn&ifa  iridic  &nn.  *Oo  cu&'d'o&n 
&h-&ictepn  50  h-Abiitnn  "L&ige&n  &  5-ce^nn 
£hwn  A^ur  n&  "pemne,  Agtif  o'fuaJgjtAJOAf 
c&c  &n  £nionn.  "  Ginig,  &  *Ohio|i|iuin5,  ^suf 
popping  *6iob  cnetm  An  meit*  i&nnf&i*o  p^o." 
Ueit>  Thonnums  Ann  pn  -cs^tif  t>'pApuu§ 
•oiobr-Mi.  "Cetra  peAfi  a  n-A5&i*6  An  pji 
A^umn,  no  cotti^ac  Aoinpn."  tlo  ctnn  pionn 
0611*0  vo  corrinAc  niu,  Apir  rriAn  nAn5A*0An  50 
Iauaiji  An  cotritAinn  pn  cei'di'o  nA  ttiaca  pr, 
pc^,  cj\ioca,  A^ur  UAnrA,  Aguf  ni§neA*0Af 
cni  cAinn  t)iob  .1,  CAfin  *oa  5-ceAnnAib,  cApn 
t)A  5-conpAib,  A^ur  cAjm  oa  5-0111*0  Ajirn  Agtif 
ei'oi'o.  "tlibuAn  An  ftuAiJce/'  "Anpionn, 
"  rnA  rhAjibc:.^  cent)  rAn  to  *6iob,  ^^u-p  cneti*o 
■oo  •oetinp.m  jini  pj*o,  a  ghnAinne?  "  "tl&6- 
fAt^A  t>a  n-ionnpyigit)/'  aj\  5"P Ainne,  "  T>'f:eti 
CAin  ^n  x>-cioc|:ai'6  t>Arh  poccAin  *oo  cAnnAin$ 
eATrptnb."  "but  ttiaic  bornrA  pn,"  &n  fionn, 
"  A^ur  "oo  betin^Amn  rAoinr e  t>6ib  A^ur  x>a 
rt/iocu  50  b-pAC,  A^tir  ionA*o  a  n-AUAf\  a 
b-pAnniiigeAcc,  A5tir  ctun  A^uf  ceAnnuA 
nir  pn  t)o  coriiAtt  *ooib  cne  biu  pop." 

61.  Uei*6   gttAinne  *oa  n -1  on  n  ^151*6,  A^ur 
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f*Ai"Lci§e-6vf  -|iomp^,  -6,511  r  t>o  c&ija<5  n&  c^FS- 
poring  neu-mnAiT)ce   ,66it>.      Ace    ce&n&,  no 

C&nnMn^      5n<vmne      pOCCAHfl       e&UOnn&      J7A 

t>eoi§,  &5ur  *oo  n&'o&'o  n&  ctnn  ^tif  n& 
ce&nnc&  pn  t)6io,  &5tir  *oo  pi^n^-o^n  ion&-o 
a  n-&x&n  a  o-pi&nntnguncc  6  phionn  tii&c 
Chutri&iU,.  1&n  fin  no  'OAite&'o  jrte&t)  &$ur 
feupc^  "661b  $un  h&  tneir^e  rneiTnn-Jton&c 
1^*0,  A^tir  x>yf&n  ponn  A^ur  Jl1^11™6  A 
to-j?oc&in  &  ceite  50  'b-pi&n&'o&n  bAr. 

62.  5ori^  1  f1t1    contnge&cc   *Ohi&nmu,o& 
^"SUT  5nF^,rme  5omi15e  Pn- 


TRANSLATION. 


THE  PUKSUIT  OF  DIAEMUE)  AND 
GKAIME. 

PART     SECOND. 


i.  AODH  the  son  of  Andala  MacMoirne  spoke, 
and  what  he  said  was,  that  he  had  rather  perish 
in  seeking  those  berries  than  go  back  again  to 
his  mother's  country  ;  and  he  bade  Oisin  keep 
his  people  until  they  returned  again ;  and 
should  he  and  his  brother  fall  in  that  adven- 
ture, to  restore  his  people  to  Tir  Tairngire. 
And  those  two  good  warriors  took  leave  and 
farewell  of  Oisin  and  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Fenians,  and  went  their  ways ;  nor  is  it  told 
how  they  fared  until  they  reached  Ros  da 
shoileach,  which  is  called  Luimneach  now,  and 
it  is  not  told  how  they  were  entertained  that 
night.  They  rose  early  on  the  morrow,  nor 
halted  until  they  reached  Dubhros  of  Ui 
Fhiachrach,and  as  they  went  towards  the  forest 


they  found  the  track  of  Diarmuid  and  Grainne 
there,  and  they  followed  the  track  to  the  door 
of  the  hunting  booth  in  which  were  Diarmuid 
and  Grainne.  Diarmuid  heard  them  coming 
to  the  hunting  booth,  and  stretched  an  active 
warrior  hand  over  his  broad  weapons,and  asked 
who  they  were  that  were  at  the  door.  "We 
[are]  of  the  ClannaMoirne,"  said  they.  "Which 
of  the  Clanna  Moirne  [are]  ye  ?  "  said  Diar- 
muid, "  Aodh  the  son  of  Andala  Mac  Morna, 
and  Aonghus  the  son  of  Art  og  Mac  Morna," 
said  they.  u  Wherefore  are  ye  come  to  this 
forest?"  said  Diarmuid.  "  Fionn  Mac  Cum- 
haill  hath  sent  us  to  seek  thy  head,  [that  is,] 
if  thou  be  Diarmuid  O'Duibhne."  "  I  am  he, 
indeed,"  quoth  Diarmuid.,  "  Well  then,"  said 
they,  "  Fionn  will  not  choose  but  get  thy  head, 
or  the  full  of  his  fist  of  the  berries  of  the 
quicken  of  Dubhros  from  us  in  eric  of  his 
father."  w  It  is  no  easy  matter  for  you  to  get 
either  of  those  things,"  said  Diarmuid,  "  and 
woe  to  him  that  may  fall  under  the  power  of 
that  man.  I  also  know  that  he  it  was  that 
slew  your  fathers,  and  surely  that  should 
suffice  him  as  eric  from  you."  "  Truly  it  should 
suffice  thee,"  said  Aodh  the  son  of  Andala  Mac 
Morna,  "  to   have  taken  his  wife  from  Fionn 


without  reviling  him."  "  It  is  not  to  revile 
him  I  say  that,"  quoth  Diarmuid,  "  but  I 
[once]  before  saw  him  do  the  like  to  Conan 
the  son  of  Fionn  of  Liathluachra,  as  I  will 
relate  to  you  now." 

2.  "  Of  a  day  that  Fionn  was  in  Teamhair 
Luachra1  and  the  chiefs  and  great  nobles  of 
the  Fenians  of  Erin  by  him,  they  were  not 
long  before  they  saw  a  tall,  warriorlike,  ac- 
tively valiant  youth  [coming]  towards  them, 
completely  arrayed  in  weapons  and  armour  ; 
and  Fionn  enquired  of  the  Fenians  of  Erin 
whether  they  knew  him.  They  all  and  every 
one  said  that  they  knew  him  not.  '  Not  so 
1/  quoth  Fionn,  *  I  perceive  that  he  is  an 
enemy  to  me/  The  youth  came  before  them 
after  that,  and  greets  them.  Fionn  asks 
tidings  of  him,  who  he  was,  or  of  what  country 
or  what  region  he  came.  '  Conan  the  son  of 
Fionn  of  Liathluachra  is  my  name,'  said  he, 
'  and  my  father  was  at  the  slaying  of  thy  father 
at  the  battle  of  Cnucha,  and  he  perished  him- 
self for  that  act,  and  it  is  to  ask  for  his  place 
among  the  Fenians  that  we  are  now  come/2 
'  Thou  shalt  obtain  that/  quoth  Fionn,  *  but 
thou  must  give  me  eric  for  my  father/  *  Ask 
no  further  eric  of  him,'  said  Oisin,  *  since  his 


father  fell  by  thee/s  « I  will  not  take  that 
from  him/  said  Fionn,  '  for  I  must  needs  have 
more  eric  from  him.'  '  What  eric  dost  thou 
ask  ? '  said  Conan.  *  It  is  but  the  large-headed 
worm  of  Cian  the  son  of  Oilioll  Oluim,  to 
bring  its  head  to  me  in  eric  of  my  father/  said 
Fionn.  '  I  give  thee  a  good  counsel,  O  Conan, 
said  Oisin,  '  to  depart  where  thou  wast  reared' 
and  to  ask  no  peace  of  Fionn  so  long  as  he 
shall  live/  " 

3.  "  *  What  is  that  worm/  asked  Conan, 
'that  I  should  not  cut  off  its  head?'  '  It  is 
[this]/  quoth  Oisin:  'of  a  time  that  Oilioll 
Oluim  went  forth  out  of  Dun  Eocharmhuighe, 
with  Sadhbh  the  daughter  of  Conn  of  the 
hundred  battles,  his  wife  and  his  mate,  along 
with  him,  and  they  both  in  one  chariot,  and 
she  saw  a  blackthorn  branch  over  her  head 
covered  with  sloes.  A  desire  for  those  sloes 
came  upon  Sadhbh,  and  Oilioll  shook  the 
branch  over  the  upper  board  of  the  chariot,  so 
that  Sadhbh  ate  her  fill  of  them.  They 
returned  home  again,  and  Sadhbh  bore  a 
smooth  fair  lusty  son,  that  is,  Cian  the  son 
of  Oilioll  Oluim  ;  and  the  king  of  Ciarruidhe 
Luachra*  took  him  with  him  to  rear  him.  Now 
that  boy  was  so  with  a  caul  across  his  head, 


and  according  as  the  boy  increased  so  also 
the  caul  increased.'" 

4.  " '  Cian  grew  and  enlarged  until  he  had 
completed  twenty  years,  and  Oilioll  had  two 
other  sons,  and  those  three  were  then  of  full 
strength.*  They  had  three  eachlachs,  that  is, 
servants,6  and  of  a  certain  time  the  servants 
went  to  the  house  of  Sgathan  the  son  of 
Scannlan  to  be  entertained.  Sgathan  used 
them  well  that  night,  and  said,  'There  is  a 
feast  to-night  in  this  house  [prepared]  for 
Fionn  Mac  Cumhaill,  and  ye  shall  be  well  and 
plentifully  fed  elsewhere,  albeit  ye  come  not 
to  that  feast/  They  ate  their  food  that  night, 
and  arose  early  on  the  morrow,  and  returned 
back  to  Dun  Eocharmhuighe,  and  the  three 
sons  of  Oilioll  Oluim  were  before  them  on  the 
plain ;  that  is,  Eoghan  mor,  Cormac  Cas,  and 
Cian ;  Eoghan  enquired  of  his  servant  where 
he  had  been  the  last  night.  '  We  were  in  the 
house  of  Sgathan  the  son  of  Scannlan.' 
1  How  did  ye  fare  there  ? '  asked  Eoghan. 
'  We  fared  well/  said  the  servant.  Cormac 
asked.  '  Well/  said  the  servant.  Cian  asked 
his  servant  the  same  thing.  *  We  fared  ill/ 
said  Cian's  servant,  (  for  he  boasted  to  us  that 
he  had   a   feast    [prepared]   for   Fionn    Mac 


Cumhaill,  and  he  never  suffered  us  to  taste  it.' 
1  Believe  him  not/  said  the  other  servants, 
'  for  we  were  all  used  well.'  '  He  shall  pay 
me  for  not  using  my  servant  well/  said  Cian. 
'Say  not  that/  said  Cormac  Cas,  'for  he  is 
my  fencing-master,  and  he  has  a  sufficient 
,ord,7  that  is  Fionn  Mac  Cumhaill/  '  I  care  not 
said  Cian,  '  I  will  go  to  him  to  be  shaved/  Now 
Cian  was  so  that  no  man  ever  shaved  him  but 
he  would  take  his  head  from  him, and  Cian  went 
his  ways  until  he  came  to  the  Dun  of  Sgathan 
the  son  of  Scannlan.  Sgathan  chanced  to 
be  on  the  plain  before  him,  and  Cian  asked 
him  to  shave  him.  '  I  will  do  so/  said  Scann- 
lan, [Sgathan]  for  that  is  my  trade,  to  shave  ; 
and  yonder  is  the  house  where  I  do  it,  do  thou 
go  on  before  me  to  it  ;'  and  Cian  went  to  the 
house.  Scathan  went  to  his  sleeping  house, 
and  put  on  himself  his  arms  and  his  armour, 
and  then  he  brought  a  knife  and  water  in  his 
hand,  and  went  where  Cian  was.  '  Where- 
fore hast  thou  brought  those  weapons  with 
thee  ? '  said  Cian.  '  I  hear/  quoth  Scannlan, 
[Sgathan]  '  that  thou  art  wont  to  slay  every 
one  that  shaves  thee,  and  [nevertheless]  I  will 
shave  thee  for  the  future/  M 

5.  "  '  Thereafter  Sgathan   loosed  the  bind- 


ing  which  was  upon  the  head  of  Cian,  and 
found  a  large  caul  from  ear  to  ear  upon  him. 
1  Is  this  the  reason  that  thou  killest  every  one 
that  shaves  thee  ?'  asked  Sgathan.  ( It  surely 
is,*  said  Cian,  'and8  thou  needest  not  fear 
me.'  '  I  pledge  my  word/  said  Scannlan, 
'  that  I  will  now  do  what  would  cause  thee  to 
slay  me,  that  I  may  know  what  reason  thou 
hast  here.'  Upon  that  he  gave  a  rip  of  the 
knife  across  the  caul,  so  that  a  worm  sprang 
out  of  it,  and  rose  with  a  swift  very  light 
bound  until  it  reached  the  very  top  of  the 
dwelling ;  and  as  it  descended  from  above  it 
met  the  spear  of  Cian,  and  twisted  itself  in 
hard  firm  indissoluble  knots  about  the  head  of 
the  spear.  After  Cian's  head  was  shaved 
Sgathan  would  fain  have  killed  the  worm,  but 
Cian  said  not  to  kill  it  until  he  himself  should 
have  taken  it  to  Sadhbh,  the  daughter  of 
Conn  of  the  hundred  battles,  '  for  in  her  womb 
that  worm  was  generated/  " 

6.  "  *  After  that,  Sgathan  applied  balsams 
and  healing  herbs  to  the  wounds  of  Cian,  and 
Cian  went  his  ways  to  Dun  Eocharmhuighe 
bearing  his  spear  before  him,  and  the  worm 
knotted  to  it.  Oilioll  Oluim  and  Sadhbh 
chanced  to  be  before  him  upon  the  plain,  and 
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Cian  told  them  the  story  of  the  worm  from 
first  to  last.  Oilioll  said  to  kill  the  worm,  but 
Sadhbh  said  that  it  should  not  be  killed  *  for 
we  know  not/  quoth  she,  '  but  that  it  and 
Cian  may  be  fated  to  have  the  same  span  of 
life;'  and  the  counsel  upon  which  Oilioll  and 
Sadhbh  determined  was  this,  to  put  a  strong 
defence  of  wood  around  it,  and  to  send  it 
every  day  nourishment  and  a  plentiful  portion 
of  meat  and  drink/  " 

7.  i(  *  That  worm  grew  and  increased  so 
that  it  was  needful  to  open  the  enclosure  round 
it,  and  to  build  for  it  a  very  fast  [and  larger] 
house.  Thence  it  grew  and  increased  [yet] 
to  the  end  of  a  year,  so  that  there  were  a 
hundred  heads9  upon  it,  and  that  it  mattered 
not  into  which  head  came  the  food  that  was 
sent  to  it,  and  it  would  swallow  a  hero  or  a 
warrior  with  his  arms  and  his  armour  in  each 
of  its  greedy  ravening  heads. '  "I0 

8.  " '  Now  at  that  very  time  and  season  the 
king  of  Ciarruidhe  Luachra  came  to  see  his 
foster-son,  that  is,  Cian  the  son  of  Oilioll ; 
and  when  he  had  heard  the  account  of  that 
worm  he  went  to  gaze  and  marvel  at  it,  and 
rose  and  stood  upon  the  top  of  the  wall. 
When  the  worm  got  sight  of  him  it  gave  an 
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that  it  lopped  off  his  leg  from  the  thigh  down  ; 
and  when  the  women  and  the  small  people11  of 
the  place  saw  that  deed,  they  all  fled  and  left 
the  Dun  desert  and  empty  after  them.  When 
Oilioll  heard  that,  he  said  that  the  worm  should 
be  slain  lest  it  might  do  some  greater  horror 
vhan  [even]  that,  and  Sadhbh  consented  that 
St  should  be  slain.  When  the  household  had 
gotten  that  leave,  they  kindled  the  Dun  into 
a  dusky-red  crimson-flaming  blaze  of  fire 
around  it  [i.e.  the  worm].  Then  when  the 
worm  perceived12  the  heat  of  the  fire  touching 
it  and  the  house  falling  upon  it,  it  rose  up- 
wards with  an  airy  exceeding  light  spring 
through  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  went  its 
way  westward  with  the  household  after  it, 
until  it  reached  the  dark  cave  of  Fearna  in 
the  cantred  of  Corca  Ui  Dhuibne.13  It  en- 
tered into  the  cave  and  made  a  wilderness  of 
that  cantred  round  about  it,  so  that  Fionn  and 
the  Fenians  of  Ireland  dare  not  either  chase 
or  hunt  there  during  the  life  of  that  worm  : 
and  its  head  it  is  that  Fionn  asks  of  thee,  O 
Conan*  said  Cism." 

9.  "  *  Howbeit.'  said  Conan,  '  I  had  rather 
meet  my  death  in  seeking  that  eric  than  go 
back  again  where  I  was  reared/  " 
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io.  "Thereat he  took  leave  and  farewell  of 
Oisin  and  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Fenians,  and 
went  his  ways  to  the  place  where  the  worm 
was.  When  Conan  beheld  it  he  put  his 
finger  into  the  silken  loop  of  the  Ga  dearg, 
and  it  was  I  myself  that  had  lent  him  the  Ga 
dearg,"  said  Diarmuid,  "  for  I  had  conceived 
an  attachment  and  affection  for  him ;  for  I 
knew  that  nothing  in  the  world  could  slay  it 
unless  the  Ga  dearg  did.  And  he  made  a 
careful  cast  of  it,  so  that  he  put  it  through  the 
navel  of  the  worm,  and  killed  it  by  virtue  of 
that  cast,  and  took  one  of  its  heads  into  the 
presence  of  Fionn  ;  and  when  Fionn  knew 
the  head,  he  said  that  he  would  not  be  con- 
tent without  getting  further  eric  from  Conan 
for  his  father.  Now  at  that  very  time  and 
season  there  came  towards  the  tulach  where 
we  all  were  then,  a  mighty  very  swift  stag; 
and  we  all  followed  the  stag.  When  Conan 
saw  that  he  covered  the  retreat  of  the  Fe- 
nians,14 and  he  himself  and  Fionn  followeth  the 
stag ;  and  no  tidings  are  told  of  them  until 
they  reached  us  at  evening  time,  and  a  hind 
quarter  of  the  stag  upon  Conan  following 
Fionn,  and  Fionn  never  required  eric  from 
Conan  from  that  time  to  this  :  and  by  your 
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hands,  O  children  of  Moirne,"  quoth  Diarmuid, 
"we  know  not  whether  it  was  fairly  or  by 
force  that  Conan  made  Fionn  grant  him  peace 
that  day,  and  methinks  that  was  not  more 
unjust  than  to  require  of  you  too  eric  for  his 
father,  seeing  it  should  suffice  him  that  ye 
were  [yet]  in  your  mothers'  wombs  when  your 
fathers  fell  by  him,  without  sending  you  to 
seek  the  quicken  berries  of  Dubhros  or  my 
head,  for  that  is  the  warrior's  head  that  Fionn 
requires  of  you ;  and  which  ever  of  these 
things  ye  shall  take  him,  yet  shall  ye  not  get 
peace  after  all." 

ii.  "What  berries  are  those  that  Fionn  re- 
quires," asked  Grainne,  "  that  they  cannot  be 
got  for  him  ?"  "  They  are  these,"  said  Diar- 
muid :  "the  Tuatha  De  Danaanleft  a  quicken 
tree  in  the  cantred  of  Ui  Fhiachrach,  and  in 
all  berries  that  grow  upon  that  tree  there  are 
many  virtues,  that  is,  there  is  in  every  berry 
of  them  the  exhilaration  of  wine  and  the  sa- 
tisfying of  old  mead  ;  and  whoever  should  eat 
three  berries  of  them,  had  he  completed  a 
hundred  years,  he  would  return  to  the  age  of 
thirty  years.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  giant, 
hideous  and  foul  to  behold,  keeping  that 
quicken  tree ;  [he  is  wont  to  be]  every  day  at 
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the  foot  of  it,  and  to  sleep  every  night  at  the 
top.  Moreover  he  has  made  a  desert  of  that 
cantred  round  about  him,  and  he  cannot  be 
slain  until  three  terrible  strokes  be  struck 
upon  him  of  an  iron  club  that  he  has,  and  that 
club  is  thus  ;  it  has  a  thick  ring  of  iron  through 
its  end,  and  the  ring  around  his  [i.e.  the 
giant's]  body  ;  he  has  moreover  taken  as  a 
covenant  from  Fiann  and  from  the  Fenians  of 
Erin  not  to  hunt  that  cantred,  and  when 
Fionn  outlawed  me  and  became  my  enemy,1* 
I  got  of  him  leave  to  hunt,  but  that  I  should 
never  meddle  with  the  berries.  And,  O 
children  of  Moirne,"  quoth  Diarmuid,  "  choose 
ye  between  combat  with  me  for  my  head,  and 
going  to  seek  the  berries  from  the  giant."  "  I 
swear  by  the  rank  of  my  tribe  among  the  Fe- 
nians," said  [each  of]  the  children  of  Moirne, 
"  that  I  will  do  battle  with  thee  first. " 

12.  Thereupon  those  good  warriors,  that  is, 
the  children  of  Moirne  and  Diarmuid,  har- 
nessed their  comely  bodies  in  their  array  of 
weapons  of  valour  and  battle,  and  the  combat 
that  they  resolved  upon  was  to  fight  by  the 
strength  of  their  hands.16 

13.  Howbeit  Diarmuid  bound  them  both 
upon  that  spot.    "  Thou  hast  fought  that  strife 
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well,"  said  Grainne,  "  and  I  vow  that  [even] 
if  the  children  of  Moirne  go  not  to  seek  those 
berries,  I  will  never  lie  in  thy  bed  unless  I  get 
a  portion  of  them,  although17  that  is  no  fit 
thing18  for  a  woman  to  do ;  and  I  shall  not 
live  if  I  taste  not  those  berries." 

14.  u  Force  me  not  to  break  peace  with  the 
Searbhan  Lochlannach,"  said  Diarmuid,  "for 
he  would  none  the  more  readily  let  me  take 
them."  "  Loose  these  bonds  from  us,"  said 
the  children  of  Moirne  "and  we  will  go  with 
thee,  and  we  will  give  ourselves  for  thy  sake." 
11  Ye  shall  not  come  with  me/'  said  Diarmuid, 
"for  were  ye  to  see  one  glimpse19  of  the 
giant,  ye  would  more  likely  die  than  live 
after  it."  "  Then  do  us  the  grace,"  said  they, 
"  to  slacken  the  bonds  on  us,  and  to  let  us 
[go]  with  thee  privately  that  we  may  see  thy 
battle  with  the  giant  before  thou  hew  the 
heads  from  our  bodies  ;"  and  Diarmuid  did  so. 

15.  Then  Diarmuid  went  his  ways  to  the 
Searbhan  Lochlannach,  and  the  giant  chanced 
to  be  asleep  before  him.  He  dealt  him  a 
stroke  of  his  foot,  so  that  the  giant  raised  his 
head  and  gazed  up  at  Diarmuid,  and  what  he 
said  was,  "  Is  it  that  thou  would  stfain  break 
peace,  O  son  of  O'Duibhne  ?"   "It  is  not  that," 
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said  Diarmuid,  "but  that  Grainne  the  daughter 
of  Cormac  has  conceived  a  desire  for  those 
berries  which  thou  hast,  and  it  is  to  ask  the  full 
of  a  fist  of  those  berries  from  thee  that  I  am 
now  come."  H  I  swear,"  quoth  the  giant,  "were 
it  [even]  that  thou  shouldst  have  no  children 
but  that  birth  [now]  in  her  womb,  and  were 
there  but  Grainne  of  the  race  of  Cormac  the 
son  of  Art,  and  were  I  sure  that  she  should 
perish  in  bearing  that  child,  that  she  should 
never  taste  one  berry  of  those  berries."  " T 
may  not  do  thee  treachery,"  said  Diarmuid, 
"  therefore  [I  now  tell  thee]  it  is  to  seek  then? 
by  fair  means  or  foul  that  I  am  come  upon 
this  visit." 

1 6.  The  giant,  having  heard  that,  rose  up 
and  stood,  and  put  his  club  over  his  shoulder, 
and  dealt  Diarmuid  three  mighty  strokes,  so 
that  he  wrought  him  some  little  hurt  in  spite 
of  the  shelter  of  his  shield.  And  when  Diar- 
muid marked  the  giant  off  his  guard20  he  cast 
his  weapons  upon  the  ground,  and  made  an 
eager  exceeding  strong  spring  upon  the  giant, 
so  that  he  was  able  with  his  two  hands  to 
grasp  the  club.  Then  he  hove  the  giant  from 
he  earth  and  hurled  him  round  him,  and  he 
stretched  the  iron   ring  that  was   about  the 
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giant's  head21  [and]  through  the  end  of  the  club, 
and  when  the  club  reached  him  [Diarmuid]  he 
struck  three  mighty  strokes  upon  the  giant,  so 
that  he  dashed  his  brains  out  through  the 
openings  of  his  head  and  of  his  ears,  and  left 
him  dead  without  life  ;22  and  those  two  of  the 
Clanna  Moirne  were  looking  at  Diarmuid  as 
he  fought  that  strife. 

17.  When  they  saw  the  giant  fall  they  too 
came  forth,  and  Diarmuid  sat  him  down  weary 
and  spent  after  that  combat,  and  bade  the 
children  of  Moirne  bury  the  giant  under  the 
brushwood  of  the  forest,  so  that  Grainne  might 
not  see  him,  "  and  after  that  go  ye  to  seek  her 
also,  and  bring  her  with  ye.  The  children 
of  Moirne  drew  the  giant  forth  into  the  wood, 
and  put  him  underground,  and  went  for 
Grainne  and  brought  her  to  Diarmuid.  "  There, 
O  Grainne,"  said  Diarmuid,  "  are  the  berries 
thou  didst  ask  for,  and  do  thou  thyself  pluck 
of  them  whatever  pleases  thee."  "  I  swear," 
said  Grainne,  "  that  I  will  not  taste  a  single 
berry  of  them  but  the  berry  that  thy  hand 
shall  pluck,  O  Diarmuid.^  Thereupon  Diar- 
muid rose  and  stood,  and  plucked  the  berries 
for  Grainne  and  for  the  children  of  Moirne,  so 
that  they  ate  their  fill  of  them 
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1 8.  When  they  were  filled  Diarmuid  spoke, 
and  said :  "  O  children  of  Moirne,  take  as 
many  as  ye  can  of  these  berries,  and  tell 
Fionn  that  it  was  ye  yourselves  that  slew  the 
Searbhan  Lochlannach."  "  We  swear," 
quoth  they,  "  that  we  grudge2*  what  we  shall 
take  to  Fionn  of  them;"  and  Diarmuid  plucked 
them  a  load  of  the  berries.  Then  the  children 
of  Moirne  spoke  their  gratitude  and  thanks  to 
Diarmuid  after  the  boons  they  had  received 
from  him,  and  went  their  ways  where  Fionn 
and  the  Fenians  of  Erin  were.  Now  Diar- 
muid and  Grainne  went  into  the  top  of  the 
quicken  tree,  and  laid  them  in  the  bed  of  the 
Searbhan  Lochlannach,  and  the  berries  below 
were  but  bitter  berries  compared  to  the  berries 
that  were  above  upon  the  tree. 

19.  The  children  of  Moirne  reached  Fionn, 
and  Fionn  asked  their  tidings  of  them  from 
first  to  last.  "  We  have  slain  the  Searbhan 
Lochl&nnach,"  quoth  they,  "and  have  brought 
the  berries  of  Dubhros  in  eric  of  thy  father,  if 
perchance  we  may  get  peace  for  them/ 
Then  they  gave  the  berries  into  the  hand  of 
Fionn,  and  he  knew  the  berries,  and  put  them 
under  his  nose,  and  said  to  the  children  of 
Moirne,    "I  swear,"    quoth   Fionn,    "that  it 
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was  Diarmuid  O'Duibhne  that  gathered  these 
berries,  for  I  know  the  smell  of  the  son  of 
O'Duibhne's  skin  on  them,  and  full  sure  I  am 
that  he  it  was  that  slew  the  Searbhan  Loch- 
lannach  ;  and  I  will  go  to  learn  whether  he  is 
alive  at  the  quicken  tree.  Howbeit,  it  shall 
profit  you  nothing  to  have  brought  the  berries 
to  me,  and  ye  shall  not  get  your  fathers' 
place  among  the  Fenians  until  ye  give  me 
eric  for  my  father. 

20.  After  that  he  caused  the  seven  batta- 
lions of  the  standing  Fenians  to  assemble  to 
one  place,  and  he  went  his  ways  to  Dubhros 
of  Ui  Fhiachrach ;  and  followed  Diarmuid's 
track  to  the  foot  of  the  quicken  tree,  and 
found  the  berries  without  any  watch  upon 
them,  so  that  they  [all]  ate  their  fill  of  them. 
The  great  heat  [i.e.  the  heat  of  the  noon  day] 
then  overtook  them,  and  Fionn  said  that  he 
would  stay  at  the  foot  of  the  quicken  till  that 
heat  should  be  past;  "  for  I  know  that  Diar- 
muid is  in  the  top  of  the  quicken."  "  It  is  a 
great  sign  of  envy2*  in  thee,  O  Fionn,  to 
suppose  that  Diarmuid  would  abide  in  the  top 
of  the  quicken  and  he  knowing  that  thou  art 
intent  on  slaying  him,"  said  Oisin. 

21.  After  they  had  made  this  speech  Fionn 
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asked  for  a  chess-board  to  play,  and  he  said 
to  Oisin,  "  I  would  play  a  game  with  thee 
upon  this  [chess-board] ."  They  sit  down  at 
either  side  of  the  board ;  namely,  Oisin,  and 
Oscar,  and  the  son  of  Lughaidh,  and  Diorruing, 
the  son  of  Dobhar  O'Baoisgne  on  one  side, 
and  Fionn  upon  the  other  side. 

22.  Howbeit  they  were  playing  that  [game 
of]  chess2*  with  skill  and  exceeding  cunning, 
and  Fionn  so  played  the  game  against  Oisin 
that  he  had  but  one  move  alone  [to  make], 
and  what  Fionn  said  was  :  "  One  move  there 
is  to  win  thee  the  game,  O  Oisin,  and  I  dare 
all  that  are  by  thee  to  shew  thee  that  move." 
Then  said  Diarmuid  in  the  hearing  of  Grainne 
"  I  grieve  that  thou  art  thus  in  a  strait  about  a 
move,  O  Oisin,  and  that  I  am  not  there  tt 
teach  thee  that  move."  "  It  is  worse  for  thee 
that  thou  art  thyself,"  said  Grainne,  "  in  the 
bed  of  the  Searbhan  Lochlannach,  in  the  top 
of  the  quicken,  with  the  seven  battalions  of 
the  standing  Fenians  round  about  thee  intent 
upon  thy  destruction,  than  that  Oisin  should 
lack  that  move."  Then  Diarmuid  plucked 
one  of  the  berries,  and  aimed  at  the  man  that 
should  be  moved ;  and  Oisin  moved  that  man 
and  turned  the  game  against  Fionn  in  like 
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manner.  It  was  not  long  before  the  game 
was  in  the  same  state  the  second  time,  [i.e. 
they  began  to  play  again,  and  Oisin  was 
again  worsted],  and  when  Diarmuid  beheld 
that,  he  struck  the  second  berry  upon  the  man 
that  should  be  moved  ;  and  Oisin  moved  that 
man  and  turned  the  game  against  Fionn  in 
like  manner.  Fionn  was  carrying  the  game 
against  Oisin  the  third  time,  and  Diarmuid 
struck  the  third  berry  upon  the  man  that 
would  give  Oisin  the  game,  and  the  Fenians 
raised  a  mighty  shout  at  that  game.  Fionn 
spoke,  and  what  he  said  was  :  "  I  marvel  not 
at  thy  winning  that  game,  O  Oisin,  seeing 
that  Oscar  is  doing  his  best  for  thee,  and  that 
thou  hast  [with  thee]  the  zeal  of  Diorruing, 
and  the  skilled  knowledge  of  the  son  of  Lugh- 
aidh,  and  the  prompting  of  the  son  of 
O'Duibhne."  "  It  is  [i.e.  shews]  great  envy 
in  thee,  O  Fionn,"  quoth  Oscar,  "  to  think 
that  Diarmuid  O'Duibhne  would  stay  in  the 
top  of  this  tree  with  thee  in  wait  for  him." 
"  With  which  of  us  is  the  truth,  O  son  of 
O'Duibhne,"  said  Fionn,  "  with  me  or  with 
Oscar?''  "  Thou  didst  never  err  in  thy  good 
judgment,  O  Fionn,"  said  Diarmuid,  "  and  I 
indeed  and  Grainne  are  here  in  the  bed  of  the 
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Searbhan  Lochlannach.'*  Then  Diarmuid 
caught  Grainne,  and  gave  her  three  kisses  in 
presence  of  Fionn  and  the  Fenians.  <f  It 
grieves  me  more  that  the  seven  battalions  of 
the  standing  Fenians  and  [all]  the  men  of 
Erin  should  have  witnessed  thee  the  night 
thou  didst  take  Grainne  from  Teamhair,  seeing 
that  thou  wast  my  guard  that  night,  than  that 
these  that  are  here  should  witness  thee ;  and 
thou  shalt  give  thy  head  for  those  kisses," 
said  Fionn. 

23.  Thereupon  Fionn  arose  with  the  four 
hundred  hirelings  that  he  had  on  wages  and 
on  stipend,  with  intent  to  kill  Diarmuid ;  and 
Fionn  put  their  hands  into  each  others'  hands 
round  about  that  quicken,  and  warned  them 
on  pain  [of  losing]  their  heads,  and  as  they 
would  preserve  their  life,  not  to  let  Diarmuid 
pass  out  by  them.  Moreover,  he  promised 
them  that  to  whatever  man  of  the  Fenians  of 
Erin  should  go  up  and  bring  him  the  head  of 
Diarmuid  O'Duibhne,  he  would  give  his  arms 
and  his  armour,  with  his  father's  and  his 
grandfather's  place  [rank]  among  the  Fenians 
freely.  Garbh  of  Sliabh  Cua26  answered,  and 
what  he  said  was,  that  it  was  Diarmuid 
O'Duibhne's    father,    Donn    O'Donnchudha, 
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that  had  slain  his  father ;  and  to  requite  that 
he  would  go  to  avenge  him  upon  Diarmuid, 
and  he  went  his  way  up.  Now  it  was  shown 
to  Aonghus  an  bhrogha  what  a  strait  Diar- 
muid was  in,  and  he  came  to  succour  him 
without  knowledge  or  perception  of  the 
Fenians  ;  and  when  Garbh  of  Sliabh  Cua  had 
got  up  into  the  top  of  the  quicken,  Diarmuid 
gave  him  a  stroke  of  his  foot  and  flung  him 
down  into  the  midst  of  the  Fenians,  so  that 
Fionn's  hirelings  took  off  his  head, for  Aonghus 
had  put  the  form  of  Diarmuid  upon  him.  After 
he  was  slain  his  own  shape  came  upon  him 
[again],  and  Fionn  and  the  Fenians  of  Erin 
knew  him,  so  that  they  said  that  it  was  Garbh 
who  fell  there. 

24.  Then  said  Garbh  of  Sliabh  Crot27  that 
he  would  go  to  avenge  his  father  also  upon 
the  son  of  O'Duibhne,  and  he  went  up,  and 
Aonghus  gave  him  a  stroke  of  his  foot,  so  that 
he  flung  him  down  in  the  midst  of  the  Fenians 
with  the  form  of  Diarmuid  upon  him,  and 
Fionn's  people  took  off  his  head ;  and  Fionn 
said  that  that  was  not  Diarmuid  but  Garbh, 
[for  he  took  his  own  form  again]  and  he 
asked  the  third  time  who  would  go  up.  Garbh 
of  Sliabh  Guaire28  said  that  he  would  go,  and 
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that  it  was  Donn  O'Donnchudha  that  had 
slain  his  father,  and  that  therefore  he  would  gc 
to  avenge  him  upon  the  son  of  O'Duibhne,  and 
he  got  him  up  into  the  top  of  the  quicken. 
Diarmuid  gave  him  a  stroke  of  his  foot  so  that 
be  flung  him  down,  and  Aonghus  put  the  form 
of  Diarmuid  upon  him,  so  that  the  Fenians 
slew  him.  Now  the  nine  Garbhs  of  the 
Fenians  were  thus  slain  under  a  false  appear- 
ance by  the  people  of  Fionn. 

25.  As  for  Fionn,  after  the  fall  of  the  nine 
Garbhs29  of  the  Fenians,  namely,  Garbh  of 
Sliabh  Cua,  and  Garbh  of  Sliabh  Crot,  and 
Garbh  of  Sliabh  Guaire,  and  Garbh  of  Sliabh 
muice,30  and  Garbe  of  Sliabh  mor,3x  and 
Garbh  of  Sliabh  Lugha,*2  and  Garbh  of  Ath 
fraoich,33  and  Garbh  of  Sliabh  Mis,**  and 
Garbh  of  Drom  mor,35  he  was  full  of  anguish 
and  of  faint-heartedness  and  of  grief. 

26.  Howbeit  Aonghus  said  that  he  would 
take  Grainne  with  him.  "  Take  her,"  said 
Diarmuid,  "  and  if  I  be  alive  at  evening  I  will 
follow  you ;  and  if  Fionn  kills  me,  whatever 
children  Grainne  may  have,  rear  and  bring 
them  up  well,  and  send  Grainne  to  her  own 
father  to  Teamhair.,,  Aonghus  took  leave 
and  farewell  of  Diarmuid,  and  flung  his  magic 
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mantle  round  about  Grainne  and  about  him- 
self, and  they  departed,  trusting  in  the  mantle, 
without  knowledge  or  perception  of  the 
Fenians,  and  no  tidings  are  told  of  them  until 
they  reached  the  Brugh  over  the  Boyne. 

27.  Then  Diarmuid  O'Duibhne  spoke,  and 
what  he  said  was  :  "  I  will  go  down  to  thee, 

0  Fionn,  and  to  the  Fenians  ;  and  I  will  deal 
slaughter  and  discomfiture  upon  thee  and 
npon  thy  people,  seeing  that  I  am  certain  thy 
wish  is  to  allow  me  no  deliverance,  but  to  work 
my  death  in  some  place  :  and  moreover,  see- 
ing that  it  is  not  mine  to  escape  from  this 
danger  which  is  before  me,  since  I  have  no 
friend  nor  companion  in  the  far  regions  of  the 
great  world36  under  whose  safeguard  or  pro- 
tection37 I  might  go,  since  full  often  have  I 
wrought  them  [i.e.,  the  warriors  of  the  world] 
death  and  desolation  for  love  of  thee.  For 
there  never  came  upon  thee  battle  nor  com- 
bat, strait  nor  extremity  in  my  time,  but  I 
would  adventure  myself  into  it  for  thy  sake 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  Fenians,  and  moreover 

1  used  to  do  battle  before  thee  and  after  thee.38 
And  I  swear,  O  Fionn,  that  I  will  well  avenge 
myself,  and  that  thou  shalt  not  get  me  for 
nothing.' 

9 
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28.  "Therein  speaks  Diarmuid  truth,"  said 
Osgar,  "  and  give  him  mercy  and  forgive- 
ness/' "  I  will  not,"  said  Fionn,  «  to  all 
eternity  ;  and  he  shall  not  get  peace  nor  rest 
for  ever  till  he  give  me  satisfaction  for  every 
slight  that  he  hath  put  upon  me/'  "  It  is  a 
foul  shame  and  sign  of  jealousy  in  thee  to  say 
that,"  quoth  Oscar ;  il  and  I  pledge  the  word 
of  a  true  warrior,"  quoth  he,  "  that  unless  the 
firmament  fall  down  upon  me,  or  the  earth 
open  beneath  my  feet,  I  will  not  suffer  thee 
nor  the  Fenians  of  Erin  to  give  him  cut  nor 
wound  :  and  I  take  his  body  and  his  life  under 
the  protection  of  my  bravery  and  my  valour, 
[vowing]  that  I  will  take  him  safe  in  spite  of 
the  men  of  Erin.  And,  O  Diarmuid,  come 
down  out  of  the  tree,  since  Fionn  will  not 
grant  thee  mercy ;  and  I  take  thee,  pledging 
my  body  and  my  life  that  no  evil  shall  be  done 
thee  to-day/' 

29.  Then  Diarmuid  rose  and  stood  upon  a 
high  bough  of  the  boughs  of  the  tree,  and  rose 
up  with  an  airy  bound,  light,  bird-like,  by  the 
shafts  of  his  spear,  so  that  he  got  the  breadth 
of  his  two  soles  of  the  grass-green  earth,  and 
he  passed  out  far  beyond  Fionn  and  the 
Fenians  of  Erin  ;  and  here  in  this  lay  is  fully 
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set  down  every  dispute  and  every  word  that 
came  to  pass  between  them  [the  Fenians] 
from  their  [first]  coming  to  the  tree  until  they 
and  Diarmuid  parted  from  one  another, 
namely  :& 

I  remember  the  play 

Which  the  chief  of  the  Fenians  played  j 

Which  Fionn  [played]  and  his  son, 

At  Bun  Irse  in  the  west. 

myself  sat  down  to  the  table, 
I  myself  and  my  two  sons ; 
At  the  shoulder  of  Fionn  O'Baoisgne, 
Alas  !  to  us  it  was  pleasant. 

The  chess-board  was  put  betwixt  us, 

Both  chief  and  warrior  ;4° 

The  men  were  playing, 

And  that  was  no  trifling  play. 
Diarmuid,  the  white-toothed,  throws 

A  berry  from  above  upon  the  table  ; 

Oisin  raises  it  speedily, 

And  puts  a  man  in  its  place. 

Fionn.  Fionn  said  at  last, 

"  There  is  some  one  in  the  tree ; 
And  that  will  be  the  terrific  slaughter 
[The    one]    which   we    shall    have 
[fighting]  against  him." 
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Oscar.  Then  spoke  Oscar, 

The  son  of  the  fierce  noble  Oisin  ; 

"  O  king,  which  of  the  men 

Is  he  for  whom  thou  wishest  V**1 

Fionn.  "  Set  me  not  astray, 

O  man,  though  good  thy  hand  ; 
For  that  is  the  dreadful  slaughter 
Which  we  shall  have  about  the  table. " 

Oscar.  "  Say  not  that,  O  king, 

And  let  there  not  be  constant  dis- 
pleasure in  thy  face  ; 
Were  Diarmuld  hateful  to  thee 
It  were  fitting  to  leave  him  to  us/' 

Faolan.  Then  speaks  Faolan, 

And  he  inciting  the  heroes  ; 
"We  will  not  let  Diarmuid  go 
With  any  one  that  lives." 

"  Foul  fall  thee,  Oscar, 

0  man  that  incitest  every  battle ; 
That  sayest  thou  wouldst  take  with 

thee  a  warrior, 
In  spite  of  me  and  of  my  father." 

Oscar.  "  Come  down,  O  Diarmuid, 

1  myself  take  thee  in  hand ; 
[Vowing]  that  I  will  bear  thee  safe 
By  force  from  the  Fenians  of  Erin." 
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Goll.  "  Thy  words  are  big,  O  Oscar," 

Said  gloomy  Goll  of  the  strokes ; 
To  say  that  thou  wouldst  bear  away 

a  warrior  with  thee 
By  force  from  the  assembly  of  the 

men  of  Erin/' 

Oscar.  "  'Tis   not  thou  that   incitest  against 
me,  O  Goll/2 
The  swift  clans  of  the  great  deeds  ; 
The  clans  hostile  to  Diarmuid, 
The  clans  that  challenge  a  mighty 
warrior." 

Goll.  "  If  that  be  thy  speech, 

O  warrior  of  the  hard  fights ; 

Let  thy  blows  be  proved  to  us, 

In  that  combat^  which  thou  under- 
takest." 
Coirrioll.  Then  speaks  Coirrioll 

With  a  loud  voice  to  Oscar  ; 

"  That  combat  which  thou  hast  un- 
dertaken, 

Thou  wilt  have  to  go  and  maintain 
it." 

Oscar.  Then  spoke  Oscar, 

And  that  was  the  fierce  answer ; 
"  I  will  hew  your  bones, 
Both  son  and  father. " 
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The  son  of  O'Duibhne  leaps 
Down  from  the  top  of  the  tree ; 
His  body  bound  in  his  battle-har- 
ness, 
That  was  the  wondrous  noise. 

Five  hundred,  O  Patrick, 
Though   many  [it  seems],  of  our 

chiefs ; 
Opposed  the  son  of  O'Duibhne, 
Ere  he  reached  Oscar. 

Oscar  drew  [and  cast]  his  spear,** 
Like  the  sound  of  the  wind  and 

glen  ;45 
Or  like  the  sound  of  water  [rush- 
ing] over  a  flagstone, 
Whilst  he  dispersed  the  warriors. 

Conan.  Then  speaks  Conan, 

Continually  abiding  in  enmity  ;46 
"  Suffer  the  Clanna  Baoisgne 
To  hew  each  other's  flesh." 

Fionn.  Fionn  spoke  lastly, 

11  Restrain  your  weapons  ; 

Let  not  the  Clanna  Moirne  be  after 

you, 
Until  ye  go  to  Almhuin."47 
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[Then]  departed  from  us  together 
Diarmuid    O'Duibhne,     the    white- 
toothed  ; 
And  Oscar  of  the  great  deeds, 

Who  left  us  in  the  pains  of  death. 

30.  After  that  combat  Oisin  and  Diarmuid 
proceeded  oftwards,  neither  one  or  other  of 
them  beingcut  nor  wounded,  and  no  tidings  are 
told  of  them  until  they  reached  the  Brugh  upon 
the  Boyne,  and  Grainne  and  Aonghus  met 
them  with  joy  and  good  courage.  Then  Diar- 
muid^told  them  his  tidings  from  first  to  last,  and 
it  lacked  but  little  of  Grainne's  falling  into  the 
numb  stupor  of  the  instant  dissolution  of  death 
through  the  fear  and  horror  of  that  story. 

31.  Touching  Fionn,  after  the  departure  of 
the  son  of  O'Duibhne  and  of  Oscar,  he  found 
nine  chieftains  and  ten  hundred  warriors  in  a 
mangled  mass,  and  he  sent  every  one  thaf. 
was  curable  where  he  might  be  healed,  and 
[caused  to  be]  dug  a  broad-sodded  grave, 
and  put  into  it  every  one  that  was  dead* 
Heavy,  weary,  and  mournful  was  Fionn  after 
that  time,  and  he  swore  and  vowed  that  he 
ivould  take  no  great  rest  until  he  should  have 
avenged  upon  Diarmuid  all  that  he  had  done 
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to  him.  Then  he  told  his  trusty  people  to 
equip  his  ship,  and  to  put  a  store  of  meat  and 
drink  into  her.  Thus  did  they,  and  the  ship 
being  ready,  he  himself  and  a  thousand  war- 
riors of  his  people  together  with  him  went  their 
ways  to  the  ship.  They  weighed  her  anchors 
forthwith,  and  urged  the  ship  with  a  mighty 
exceeding  strong  rowing,  so  that  they  launched 
her  for  the  space  of  nine  waves  into  the  blue- 
streamed  ocean,  and  they  caught  the  wind  in 
the  bosom  [of  the  sails]  of  the  mast,  and  it  is 
not  told  how  they  fared  until  they  took  haven 
and  harbour  in  the  north  of  Alba.*8  They 
made  fast  the  ship  to  the  mooring  posts  of  the 
harbour,  and  Fionn  with  five  of  his  people 
went  to  the  Dun  of  the  king  of  Alba,  and 
Fionn  struck  the  knocker*9  upon  the  door,  so 
that  the  doorkeeper  asked  who  was  there ; 
and  it  was  told  him  that  Fionn  Mac  Cumhaill 
was  there.  (i  Let  him  be  admitted,"  quoth  the 
king.  Fionn  was  thereupon  admitted,  and 
he  himself  and  his  people  go  before  the  king. 
A  kindly  welcome  was  made  for  Fionn  by  the 
king,  and  he  caused  Fionn  to  sit  down  in  his 
own  place.  Thereafter  were  given  them  mead 
mild  and  pleasant  to  drink,  and  strong  fer- 
mented drinks,  and  the  king  sent  to  fetch  the 
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rest  of  the  people  of  Fionn,  and  he  made  them 
welcome  in  the   Dun.     Then  Fionn  told  the 
king  the  cause  and  matter  for  which  he   was 
come  from  beginning  to  end,  and  that  it  was 
to   seek  counsel  and  aid  against  the  son  o 
O'Duibhne  that  he  was  then  come.      "And 
truly   thou    oughtest  to  give   me  a  host,   for 
Diarmuid    O'Duibhne   it   was   that   slew   thy 
father  and  thy  two  brothers  and  many  of  thy 
chiefs  likewise. "  "That  is  true/'  said  the  king* 
"  and  I  will  give  thee  my  own  two  sons^0  and 
a  host  of  a  thousand  about  each  man  of  them." 
Joyful  was   Fionn  at   that  company  that  the 
king  of  Alba  had  given  him,  and  Fionn   witb 
his  people  took  leave  and  farewell  of  the  king 
and  of  his  household,  and  left  them  wishes  for 
life  and  health,  and  they  [the  king,  &c]  sent 
the  same  with  them    [the  Fenians].     Fionn 
and   his   company  went  their  ways,  and   no 
tidings  are  told  of  them  until  they  reached  the 
Brugh   of  the    Boyne,  and  he  and  his  people 
went  ashore.     After  that  Fionn  sends  messen- 
gers to  the  house  of  Aonghus  an  Bhrogha  to 
proclaim  battle    against  Diarmuid  O'Duibhne 
[i.e.  to  challenge  him]. 

32.  "What  shall  I  do  touching  this,  O  Oscar?" 
said  Diarmuid.    "  We  will  both  of  us  give  them 
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battle,  and  destroy  them,  and  rend  their  flesh, 
and  not  suffer  a  servant  to  escape  alive  of 
them,  but  we  will  slay  them  all,"  said  Oscar. 

33.  Upon  the  morrow  morning  Diarmuid  and 
Oscar  rose,  and  harnessed  their  fair  bodies  in 
their  suits  of  arms  of  valour  and  battle,  and 
those  two  mighty  heroes  went  their  ways  to 
the  place  of  that  combat,  and  woe  to  those,  or 
many  or  few,  who  might  meet  those  two  good 
warriors  when  in  anger.  Then  Diarmuid  and 
Oscar  bound  the  rims  of  their  shields]  together 
that  they  might  not  separate  from  one  another 
in  the  fight.  After  that  they  proclaimed  battle 
against  Fionn,  and  then  the  children  of  the 
king  of  Alba  said  that  they  and  their  people 
would  go  to  strive  with  them  first.  They  came 
ashore  forthwith,  and  rushed  to  meet  and 
to  encounter  one  another,  and  Diarmuid 
O'Duibhne  passed  under  them,  through  them, 
and  over  them,  as  a  hawk  would  go  through 
small  birds,  or  a  whale  through  small  fish,  or 
a  wolf  through  a  large  flock  of  sheep ;  and 
such  was  the  dispersion  and  terror  and  scatter- 
ing that  those  good  warriors  wrought  upon  the 
strangers,  that  not  a  man  to  tell  tidings  or  to 
boast  of  great  deeds  escaped  of  them,  but  all 
of  them  fell  by  Diarmuid  and  by  Oscar  before 
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the  night  came,  and  they  themselves  were 
smooth  and  free  from  hurt,  having  neither  cut 
nor  wound.  When  Fionn  saw  that  great 
slaughter  he  and  his  people  returned  back  out 
to  sea,  and  no  tidings  are  told  of  them  until 
they  reached  Tir  Tairrngire  where  Fionn's 
nurse  was.  Fionn  went  before  her  after  that, 
and  she  received  him  joyfully.  Fionn  told 
the  cause  of  his  travel  and  of  his  journey  to 
the  hag  from  first  to  last,  and  the  reason  of 
his  strife  with  Diarmuid  O'Duibhne,  and  that 
it  was  to  seek  counsel  from  her  that  he  was 
then  come ;  also  that  no  strength  of  a  host  or 
of  a  multitude  could  conquer  him,  if  per- 
chance magic  alone  might  not  conquer  him. 
'  I  will  go  with  thee/'  said  the  hag,  "  and  I 
will  practise  magic  against  him."  Fionn  was 
joyful  thereat,  and  he  remained  by  the  hag 
that  night,  and  they  resolved  to  depart  on  the 
morrow 

34.  Now  it  is  not  told  how  they  fared  until 
they  reached  the  Brugh  of  the  Boyne,  and  the 
hag  threw  a  spell  of  magic  about  Fionn  and  the 
Fenians,  so  that  the  men  of  Erin  knew  not 
that  they  were  there.  It  was  the  day  before 
that  that  Oscar  had  parted  from  Diarmuid,  and 
Diarmuid  chanced  to  be  hunting  and  chasing 
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the  same  day  [i.  e.  the  day  the  hag  concealed 
the  Fenians].  That  was  shewn  to  the  hag, 
and  she  caused  herself  to  fly  by  magic, 
namely,  upon  the  leaf  of  a  water  lily,51  having 
a  hole  in  the  middle  of  it,  in  the  fashion  of 
the  quern-stone  of  a  mill,  so  that  she  rose 
with  the  blast  of  the  pure-cold  wind  and  came 
over  Diarmuid,  and  began  to  aim  at  and  strike 
him  through  the  hole  with  deadly  darts,  so 
that  she  wrought  the  hero  great  hurt  in  the 
midst  of  his  weapons  and  armour  [i.  e.  though 
covered  by  them],  and  that  he  was  unable  to 
escape,  so  greatly  was  he  oppressed ;  and 
every  evil  that  had  ever  come  upon  him  was 
little  compared  to  that  evil.  What  he  thought 
in  his  [own]  mind  was,  that  unless  he  might 
strike  the  hag  through  the  hole  that  was  in  the 
leaf  she  would  cause  his  death  upon  the  spot ; 
and  Diarmuid  laid  him  upon  his  back  having 
the  Ga  dearg  in  his  hand,  and  made  a  tri- 
umphant cast  of  exceeding  courage  with  the 
javelin,  so  that  he  reached  the  hag  through 
the  hole,  and  she  fell  dead  upon  the  spot. 
Diarmuid  beheaded  her  there  and  then,  and 
takes  her  head  with  him  to  Aonghus  an 
an  bhrogha. 

35.  Diarmuid  rose  early  on  the  morrow,  and 
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Aonghus  rose  and  went  where  Fionn  was,  and 
asked  him  whether  he  would  make  peace  with 
Diarmuid.  Fionn  said  that  he  would,  in  what- 
ever way  Diarmuid  would  make  peace.  Their 
Aonghus  went  where  the  king  of  Erin  was  ta 
ask  peace  for  Diarmuid,  and  Cormac  said  that 
he  would  grant  him  that.  Again  Aonghus 
went  where  Diarmuid  and  Grainne  were,  and 
asked  Diarmuid  whether  he  would  make  peace 
with  Cormac  and  with  Fionn.  Diarmuid  said 
that  he  would  if  he  obtained  the  conditions 
which  he  should  ask  of  them.  "  What  be 
those  conditions  ?"  quoth  Aonghus.  "  The 
cantred,"  said  Diarmuid,  "which  my  father 
had,  that  is,  the  cantred  of  0'Duibhne,52  and 
that  Fionn  shall  not  hunt  nor  chase  therein, 
and  without  rent  or  tribute  to  the  king  of 
Erin ;  also  the  cantred  of  Beann  Damhuis, 
that  is,  Dubhcharn  in  Laighean53  as  gifts  for 
myself  from  Fionn,  for  they  are  the  best  can- 
treds  in  Erin  :  and  the  cantred  of  Ceis  Co- 
rainn54  from  the  king  of  Erin  as  dowry  with 
his  daughter ;  and  those  are  the  conditions 
upon  which  I  would  make  peace  with  them." 
"  Wouldst  thou  be  peaceable  on  those  condi- 
tions if  thou  wert  to  get  them  ?"  asked 
Aonghus.      "I    could    better    bear  to  make 
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peace  by  getting  those  [conditions]/'  said 
Diarmuid.  Aonghus  went  with  those  tidings 
where  the  king  of  Erin  and  Fionn  were,  and 
he  got  those  conditions  from  him  everyone, 
and  they  forgave  him  all  he  had  done  as  long 
as  he  had  been  outlawed,  [namely]  for  the 
space  of  sixteen  years ;  and  Cormac  gave  his 
Dther  daughter  for  wife  and  mate  to  Fionn, 
2hat  he  might  let  Diarmuid  be,  and  so  they 
made  peace  with  each  other ;  and  the  place 
that  Diarmuid  and  Grainne  settled  in  was 
Rath  Ghrainne  in  the  cantred  of  Ceis  Corainn, 
/ar  from  Fionn  and  from  Cormac.  Then 
Grainne  bore  Diarmuid  four  sons  and  one 
daughter,  namely,  Donnchadh,  Eochaidh, 
Connla,  Seilbhshearcach,  and  Druime ;  and 
.ie  gave  the  cantred  of  Beann  Damhuis,  that 
is,  Dubhcharn  in  Laighean,  to  the  daughter, 
and  he  sent  a  brughaidh,  a  biadhtach,55  and  a 
female  attendant  to  serve  her  there.  The) 
abode  a  long  time  fulfilling  [the  terms  of]  the 
peace  with  each  other,  and  people  used  to 
say  that  there  was  not  living  at  the  same  time 
with  him  a  man  richer  in  gold  and  silver,  in 
kine  and  cattle-herds  and  sheep,  and  who 
made  more  preys,56  than  Diarmuid. 

36.  Then  Grainne  spoke  to  Diarmuid  upon 
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a  certain  day,  and  what  she  said  was,  that  it 
was  a  shame  for  them,  seeing  the  number  of 
their  people  and  the  greatness  of  their  house- 
hold, and  that  their  expenditure  was  untold, 
that  the  two  best  men  in  Erin  had  never  been 
in  their  house,  that  is,  Cormac  the  son  of  Art, 
and  Fionn  Mac  Cumhaill.  "  Wherefore  sayest 
„hou  so,  O  Grainne/'  said  Diarmuid,  "when 
they  are  enemies  to  me  ?"  "  I  would  fain/' 
said  Grainne,  "give  them  a  feast,  that  so 
thou  mightest  win  their  love."  "  I  permit 
that,"  said  Diarmuid.  "  Then,"  said  Grainne, 
K  send  word  and  messengers  to  thy  daughter 
to  bid  her  to  prepare  another  feast,  so  that 
we  may  take  the  king  of  Erin  and  Fionn 
Mac  Cumhaill  to  .her  house ;  and  how  do  we 
Know  but  that  there  she  might  get  a  fitting 
nusband."  That  counsel  was  fixed  upon  by 
them,  and  those  two  great  feasts  were  pre- 
paring by  Grainne  and  by  her  daughter  for 
the  length  of  a  year,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
space  and  season  word  and  messengers  were 
sent  for  the  king  of  Erin,  and  for  Fionn 
Mac  Cumhaill,  and  for  the  seven  battalions 
of  the  standing  Fenians,  and  for  the  chiefs  of 
Erin  likewise,  and  they  were  for  a  year  from 
day  to  day  enjoying  that  feast. 
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37*  Howbeit,  the  last  night  of  the  year  Diar- 
muid  was  in  Rath  Ghrainne  asleep  ;  and 
Diarmuid  heard  the  voice  of  a  hound  in  his 
sleep  in  the  night,  and  that  caused  Diarmuid 
to  start  out  of  his  sleep,  so  that  Grainne 
caught  him  and  threw  her  two  arms  about 
him,  and  asked  him  what  he  had  seen.  li  It 
is  the  voice  of  a  hound  I  have  heard,"  said 
Diarmuid,  "  and  I  marvel  to  hear  it  in  the 
night."  "  Mayest  thou  be  kept  safely," 
quoth  Grainne,  "  for  it  is  the  Tuatha  De 
Danaan  that  are  doing  that  to  thee  in  spite 
of  Aonghus  an  brogha,  and  lay  thee  down  on 
thy  bed  again."  Nevertheless  no  slumber  or 
sleep  fell  upon  Diarmuid  then,  and  he  heard 
the  voice  of  the  hound  again.  Again  that 
roused  Diarmuid,  and  he  was  fain  to  go  to 
seek  the  hound.  Grainne  caught  him  and 
laid  him  down  the  second  time,  and  told  him 
it  was  not  meet  for  him  to  go  look  for  a  hound 
because  of  hearing  his  voice  in  the  night. 
Diarmuid  laid  him  upon  his  couch,  and  a 
heaviness  of  slumber  and  of  sweet  sleep  fell 
upon  him,  and  the  third  time  the  voice  of  the 
hound  awoke  him.  The  day  came  then  with 
its  full  light,  and  he  said,  "  I  will  go  and  seek 
the  hound  whose  voice  I  have  heard,  since  it 
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is  day."  "  Well,  then,"  said  Grainne,  "  take 
with  thee  the  Moralltach,  that  is,  the  sword 
of  Mananan,  and  the  Ga  dearg."  "  I  will 
not,"  said  Diarmuid,  "  but  I  will  take  the  Beag- 
alltach57  and  the  Ga  buidhe  with  me  in  my 
hand,  and  Mac  and  Chuills8  by  a  chain  in  my 
other  hand."59 

38.  Then  Diarmuid  went  forth  from  Rati. 
Ghrainne,  and  made  no  halt  nor  stopping 
until  he  reached  to  the  summit  of  Beann 
Gulbain,60  and  he  found  Fionn  before  hire 
there  without  any  one  by  him  or  in  his  com- 
pany. Diarmuid  gave  him  no  greeting,  but 
asked  him  whether  it  was  he  that  was  holding 
that  chase.  Fionn  said  that  it  was  not  he, 
but  that  a  company  had  risen  out61  after  mid- 
night, "  and  one  of  our  hounds  came  across 
the  track  of  a  wild  pig,  being  loose  by  our 
side,  so  that  they  have  not  hitherto  been  able 
to  retake  him.  Now  it  is  the  wild  boar  of 
Beann  Gulbain  that  the  hound  has  met,  and 
the  Fenians  do  but  idly  in  following  him  ;  for 
oftentimes  ere  now  he  has  escaped  them,  and 
thirty  warriors  of  the  Fenians  were  slain  by 
him  this  morning.  He  is  even  now  [coming]  up 
against  the  mountain  towards  us,  with  the 
Fenians  fleeing  before  him,  and  let  us  leave 
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this  tulach  to  him."  Diarmuid  said  that  he 
would  not  leave  the  tulach  through  fear  of 
him.  t(  It  is  not  meet  for  thee  to  do  thus," 
said  Fionn,  "  for  thou  art  under  restrictions 
never  to  hunt  a  pig."  "Wherefore  were 
those  bonds  laid  upon  me  ?"  said  Diarmuid. 
"That  I  will  tell  thee,"  quoth  Fionn. 

39.  "  Of  a  certain  day  that  I  chanced  to  be 
in  Almhuin  the  broad  and  great  of  Laighean, 
with  the  seven  battalions  of  the  standing 
Fenians  about  me,  Bran  beag  O'Buadhchain 
came  in  and  asked  me  whether  I  remembered 
not  that  it  was  [one]  of  my  restrictions  not  to 
De  ten  nights  one  after  the  other  in  Almhuin 
without  being  out  of  it  for  a  single  night ;  now 
those  bonds  had  not  been  laid  upon  any  man 
of  the  Fenians  but  upon  myself  alone.  The 
Fenians  went  into  the  royal  hall  that  night, 
and  no  man  stayed  by  me  but  thy  father  and  a 
small  number  of  the  bards  and  learned  men 
of  the  Fenians,  with  our  stag  hounds  and  our 
hounds.  Then  I  asked  of  them  that  were  by 
me  where  we  should  go  to  be  entertained  that 
night.  Thy  father,  that  is,  Donn  O'Donn- 
chudha,  said  that  he  would  give  me  entertain- 
ment for  that  night,  '  [for]  if  thou  remem- 
berest,  O  Fionn,'  quoth  Donn,    'when  I  was 
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outlawed  and  banished  from  thee  and  from 
the  Fenians,  Crochnuit  the  daughter  of  Cur- 
rach  of  Life  became  pregnant  by  me,  and 
bore  a  smooth  beautiful  man-child  of  that 
heavy  pregnancy,  and  Aonghus  an  brogha 
took  that  son  from  me  to  foster  him.  Croch- 
nuit bore  another  son  after  that  to  Roc 
Mac  Roc  Diocain,62  and  Roc  asked  me  to 
take  that  son  to  foster  [him],  seeing  that 
Aonghus  had  my  son,  and  [said]  that  he 
would  provide  a  sufficient  meal  for  nine  men 
at  the  house  of  Aonghus  every  evening.  I 
said  that  I  thought  it  not  fitting  to  take  the 
plebeian's  son,  and  I  sent  praying  Aonghus 
to  receive  that  son  to  foster  him.  Aonghus 
received  the  plebeian's  son,  and  there  is  not 
a  time  thenceforth  that  he  does  not  send  a 
nine  men's  meal  to  the  house  of  Aonghus  for 
me.  Howbeit,  I  have  not  seen  him  for  a 
year,  and  we  shall,  as  many  as  there  are  here 
of  us,  get  entertainment  for  this  night  there.'  " 
40.  "  I  and  Donn  went  our  ways  after  that," 
said  Fionn,  "to  the  house  of  Aonghus  an 
bhrogha,  and  thou  wast  within  that  night,  O 
Diarmuid,  and  Aonghus  shewed  thee  great 
fondness.  The  son  of  the  Reachtaire63  was  thy 
companion  that  night,  and  not  greater  was 
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the  fondness  that  Aonghus  shewed  thee  than 
the  fondness  that  the  people  of  Aonghus 
shewed  the  son  of  the  Reachtaire,  and  thy 
father  suffered  great  derision  for  that.  It  was 
no  long  time  after  that  that  there  arose  a 
quarrel  between  two  of  my  staghounds  about 
some  broken  meat  that  was  thrown  them,  and 
the  women  and  the  lesser  people  of  the  place 
fled  before  them,  and  the  others  rose  to  put 
them  from  one  another.  The  son  of  the 
Reachtaire  went  between  thy  father's  knees, 
flying  before  the  staghounds,  and  he  gave  the 
child  a  mighty,  powerful,  strong  squeeze  of 
his  two  knees,  so  that  he  slew  him  upon  the 
spot,  and  he  cast  him  under  the  feet  of  the 
staghound.  Afterward  the  Reachtaire  came 
and  found  his  son  dead,  so  that  he  uttered  a 
long  very  pitiful  cry.  Then  he  came  before 
me,  and  what  he  said  was  :  '  There  is  not  in 
this  house  to-night  a  man  that  hath  got  out  of 
this  uproar  worse  than  myself,  for  I  had  no 
children  but  one  son  only,  and  he  has  been 
slain  ;  and  how  shall  I  get  eric  from  thee,  O 
Fionn  ?'  I  told  him  to  examine  his  son,  and 
if  he  found  the  trace  of  a  staghound's  tooth  or 
nail  upon  him  that  I  would  myself  give  him 
eric  for  him.     The  child  was  examined,  and 
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no  trace  of  a  staghound's  tooth  or  nail  was 
found  on  him.  Then  the  Reachtaire  laid  me 
under  the  fearful  perilous  bonds  of  Druim 
draoidheachta6*  that  I  should  shew  him  who 
had  slain  his  son.  I  asked  for  a  chess-board65 
and  water  to  be  brought  me,  and  I  washed  my 
hands  and  put  my  thumb  under  my  tooth  of 
divination,66  so  that  true  and  exact  divination 
was  shewn  me,  namely,  that  thy  father  had 
slain  the  son  of  the  Reachtaire  between  his 
two  knees.  I  offered  eric  myself  when  that 
was  shewn  me,  and  the  Reachtaire  refused 
that ;  so  that  I  was  forced  to  tell  him  that  it 
was  thy  father  that  had  slain  his  son.  The 
Reachtaire  said  that  there  was  not  in  the 
house  a  man  for  whom  it  was  more  easy  to 
give  eric  than  thy  father,  for  that  he  himself 
had  a  son  therein,  and  that  he  would  not  take 
any  eric  whatever  except  that  thou  shouldst 
be  placed  between  his  two  legs  and  his  two 
knees,  and  that  he  would  forgive  [the  death 
of]  his  son  if  he  let  thee  from  him  safe. 
Aonghus  grew  wrath  with  the  Reachtaire  at 
that  speech,  and  thy  father  thought  to  take 
off  his  head,  until  I  put  him  from  him.  Then 
came  the  Reachtaire  again  having  a  magic 
wand  of  sorcery,  and  struck  his  son  with  that 
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wand,  so  that  he  made  of  him  a  cropped  green 
pig,  having  neither  ear  or  tail,  and  he  said,  '  I 
conjure  thee  that  thou  have  the  same  length 
of  life  as  Diarmuid  O'Duibhne,  and  that  it  be 
by  thee  that  he  shall  fall  at  last/  Then  the 
wild  boar  rose  and  stood,  and  rushed  out  by 
the  open  door.  When  Aonghus  heard  those 
spells  laid  upon  thee,  he  conjured  thee  never 
to  hunt  a  swine  ;  and  that  wild  boar  is  the 
wild  boar  of  Beann  Gulbain,  and  it  is  not 
meet  for  thee  to  await  him  upon  this  tulacfr." 
"I knew  not  of  those  conjurations  hitherto," 
said  Diarmuid,  "  nor  will  I  leave  the  tulach 
through  fear  of  him  before  he  comes  to  me, 
and  do  thou  leave  me  Bran  beside  Mac  an 
Chuih7,  "  I  will  not/'  said  Fionn,  "  for  often- 
times this  wild  boar  hath  escaped  him  before." 
Fionn  went  his  ways  after  that,  and  left  Diar- 
muid alone  and  solitary  upon  the  summit  of 
the  tulach.  "  By  my  word,"  quoth  Diarmuid, 
"  it  is  to  slay  me  that  thou  hast  made  this 
hunt,  O  Fionn ;  and  if  it  be  here  that  I  am 
fated  to  die  I  have  no  power  now  to  shun  it." 
41.  The  wild  boar  then  came  up  the  face  of 
the  mountain  with  the  Fenians  after  him. 
Diarmuid  slipped  Mac  an  Chuill  from  his 
leash6?  against   him,   and  that  profiteth    him 
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nothing,  for  he   did  not  await  the  wild  boar 
but  fled  before  him.     Diarmuid  said,   "  woe 
to  him  that  doeth  not  the  counsel  of  a  good 
wife,  for  Grainne  bade  me  at  early  morn  to- 
day take  with  me  the  Moralltach  and  the  Ga 
dearg."     Then  Diarmuid  put  his  small  white- 
coloured  ruddy-nailed  finger  into  the  silken 
string  of  the  Ga  buidhe,  and  made  a   careful 
cast  at  the   pig,  so  that  he  smote  him  in  the 
fair  middle  of  his  face  and  of  his  forehead  ; 
nevertheless  he  cut  not  a  single  bristle  upon 
him,  nor  did  he  give  him  wound  or  scratch. 
Diarmuid's  courage  was  lessened  at  that,  and 
thereupon  he  drew  the  Beag-altach  from  the 
sheath  in  which   it  was  kept,  and   struck  a 
heavy  stroke  thereof  upon  the  wild  boar's  back 
stoutly  and  full  bravely,  yet  he  cut  not  a  single 
bristle   upon  him,  but  made  two  pieces  of  his 
sword.     Then  the  wild  boar  made  a  fearless 
spring  upon  Diarmuid,  so  that  he  tripped  him 
and  made  him   fall  h:adlong,68  and  when  he 
was  risen  up  again  it  happened  that  one  of  his 
legs  was  on  either  s.de  of  the  wild  boar,  and 
his  face  [looking]  baci  ward  toward  the  hinder 
part  of  the  wild  boar.      The  wild   boar  fled 
down  the  fall  of  the  hill  and  was  unafre  to  put 
off  Diarmuid   during  that  space.     After  that 
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he  fled  away  until  he  reached  Eas  [Aodha] 
ruaidh  mhic  Bhadhairn,69  and  having  reached 
the  red  stream  he  gave   three  nimble  leaps 
across  the  fall  hither  and  thither,  yet  he  could 
not  put  oil  Diarmuid  during  that  space ;  and 
he   came    back    by   the  same  path    until  he 
reached  up  to  the   height   of  the    mountain 
again.?0     And  when  he  had  reached  the  top 
of  the  hill  he  put  Diarmuid  from  his  back  ; 
and  when  he  was  fallen  to  the  earth  the  wild 
boar  made  an  eager  exceeding  mighty  spring 
upon  him,  and  ripped  out  his  bowels  and  his 
entrails    [so  that   they   fell]   about  his  legs. 
Howbeit,  as   he  [the  boar]  was  leaving  the 
tulach,   Diarmuid  made  a  triumphant  cast  of 
the  hilt  of  the  sword  that  chanced  to  be  [still] 
in  his  hand,  so  that  he  dashed  out  his  brains 
and  left   him    dead  without  life.     Therefore 
Rath  na  h- Amhrann71  is  the  name  of  the  place 
that  is  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  from  that 
time  to  this. 

42.  It  was  not  long  after  that  when  Fionn 
and  the  Fenians  of  Erin  came  up,  and  the 
agonies  of  death  and  of  instant  dissolution 
were  then  coming  upon  Diarmuid.  "  It  likes 
me  well  to  see  thee  in  that  plight,  O  Diar- 
muid," quoth  Fionn  ;  "  and  I  grieve  that  [all] 
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the  women  of  Erin  are  not  now  gazing  upon 
thee :  for  thy  excellent  beauty  is  turned  to 
ugliness,  and  thy  choice  form  to  deformity/' 
"  Nevertheless  it  is  in  thy  power  to  heal  me, 

0  Fionn,"  said  Diarmuid,  "if  it  were  thine 
own  pleasure  to  do  so."  "  How  should  I  heal 
thee  ?"  said  Fionn.  "  Easily/'  quoth  Diar- 
muid;  "for  when  thou  didst  get  the  noble 
precious  gift  of  divining  at  the  Boinn,  [it  was 
given  thee  that]  to  whomsoever  thou  shouldst 
give  a  drink  from  the  palms  of  thy  hands  he 
should  after  that  be  young  [i.e.  fresh]  and 
sound  from  any  sickness  [he  might  have  at  the 
time]."     "  Thou  hast  not  deserved  of  me  that 

1  should  give  thee  that  drink,"  quoth  Fionn. 
1  That  is  not  true,"  said  Diarmuid,  "  well  have 
I  deserved  it  of  thee ;  for  when  thou  wentest 
to  the  house  of  Dearc  the  son  of  Donnarthadh, 
and  the  chiefs  and  great  nobles  of  Erin  with 
thee,  to  enjoy  a  banquet  and  feast,  Cairbre 
Liffeachair,  the  son  of  Cormac,  the  son  of  Art, 
and  the  men  of  Breaghmhagh,  and  of  Midhe, 
and  of  Cearmna,  and  the  stout  mighty  pillars 
of  Teamhair72  came  around  the  Bruighean 
against  thee,  and  uttered  three  shouts  loudly 
about  thee,  and  threw  fire  and  firebrands  into 
it.     Thereupon  thou  didst  rise  and  stand,  and 
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wouldst  fain  have  gone  out ;  but  I  bade  thee 
stay  within  enjoying  drinking  and  pleasure, 
and  that  I  would  myself  go  out  to  avenge  it 
upon  them.  Then  I  went  out  and  quenched 
the  flames,  and  made  three  deadly  courses7^ 
about  the  Bruighean,  so  that  I  slew  fifty  at 
each  course,  and  came  in  having  no  cut  nor 
wound  after  them.  And  thou  wast  cheerful, 
joyous,  and  of  good  courage  before  me  that 
night,  O  Fionn,"  quoth  Diarmuid ;  "and  had 
it  been  that  night  that  I  asked  thee  for  a 
drink  thou  wouldst  have  given  it  to  me,  and 
thou  wouldst  not  have  done  so  more  justly 
that  night  than  now."  "  That  is  not  true," 
said  Fionn,  "  thou  hast  ill  deserved  of  me  that 
I  should  give  thee  a  drink  or  do  thee  any  good 
thing ;  for  the  night  that  thou  wentest  with 
me  to  Teamhair  thou  didst  bear  away  Grainne 
from  me  in  presence  of  [all]  the  men  of  Erin 
when  thou  wast  thyself  my  guard  over  her  in 
Teamhair  that  night." 

43.  "The  guilt  of  that  was  not  mine,  O 
Fionn,"  said  Diarmuid,  "  but  Grainne  conjured 
me,  and  I  would  not  have  failed  to  keep  my 
bonds  for  the  gold  of  the  world,  and  nothing, 
O  Fionn,  is  true  of  all  that  thou  sayest,  for 
[thou  wouldst  own  that]  I  have  well  deserved 
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of  thee  that  thou  shouldst  give  me  a  drink,  if 
thou  didst  remember  the  night  that  Miodhach 
the  son  of  Colgan7*  made  thee  the  feast  of 
Bruighean  an  chaorthainn.  He  had  a  Bruig- 
hean  upon  land,  and  a  Bruighean  upon  the 
wave  [i.e.  upon  an  island],  and  he  brought 
the  king  of  the  Worlds  and  the  three  kings  of 
Innis  Tuile76  to  the  Bruighean  that  he  had 
upon  the  wave,  with  intent  to  take  thy  head 
from  thee.  The  feast  was  being  given  in  the 
Bruighean  that  he  had  on  land,  and  he  sent 
and  bade  thee  and  the  seven  battalions  of  the 
standing  Fenians  to  go  and  enjoy  the  feast  to 
Bruighean  an  chaorthainn.  Now  thou  wentest 
and  certain  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Fenians  toge- 
ther with  thee  to  enjoy  that  banquet  to 
Bruighean  an  chaorthainn,  and  Miodhach 
caused  [some  of]  the  mould  of  Innis  Tuile  to 
be  placed  under  you,  so  that  your  feet  and 
your  hands  clove  to  the  ground ;  and  when 
the  king  of  the  World  heard  that  ye  were  thus 
bound  down,  he  sent  a  chief  of  an  hundred  to 
seek  thy  head.  Then  thou  didst  put  thy 
thumb  under  thy  tooth  of  divination,  and  divi- 
nation and  enlightenment  was  shewn  thee. 
At  that  very  time  I  came  after  thee  to 
Bruighean    an    chaorthainn,    and   thou    didst 
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know  me  as  I  came  to  the  Bruighean,  and 
didst  make  known  to  me  that  the  king  of  the 
World  and  the  three  kings  of  Innis  Tuile  were 
in  the  Bruighean  of  the  island  upon  the 
Sionna,  and  that  it  would  not  be  long  ere  some 
one  would  come  from  them  to  seek  thy  head 
and  take  it  to  the  king  of  the  World.  When 
I  heard  that,  I  took  the  protection  of  thy  body 
and  of  thy  life  upon  me  until  the  dawning  of 
the  day  on  the  morrow,  and  I  went  to  the  ford 
which  was  by  the  Bruighean77  to  defend  it." 

44.  "  I  had  not  been  long  by  the  ford  before 
there  came  a  chief  of  an  hundred  to  me  of  the 
people  of  the  king  of  the  World,  and  we  fought 
together ;  and  I  took  his  head  from  him,  and 
made  slaughter  of  his  people,  and  brought  it 
[the  head]  even  to  the  Bruighean  of  the  island, 
where  the  king  of  the  World  was  enjoying 
drinking  and  pleasure  with  the  three  kings  of 
Innis  Tuile  by  him.  I  took  their  heads  from 
them,  and  put  them  in  the  hollow  of  my  shield, 
and  brought  the  jewelled  golden-chased  gob- 
let, being  full  of  old  mead,  pleasant  to  drink, 
which  was  before  the  king,  in  my  left  hand. 
Then  I  wrought  sharply  with  my  sword  around 
me,  and  came  by  virtue  of  my  fortune  and  of 
my  valour  to  Bruighean  an  chaorthainn,  and 
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brought  those  heads  with  me.  I  gave  thee  the 
goblet  in  token  of  slaughter  [i.e.  victory]  and 
of  triumph,  and  rubbed  the  blood  of  those  three 
kings  to  thee  and  to  the  Fenians,  as  many  o; 
them  as  were  bound,  so  that  I  restored  you 
your  power  over  the  vigour  of  your  hands  and 
the  motion  of  your  feet ;  and  had  I  asked  a 
drink  of  thee  that  night,  O  Fionn,  I  would 
have  gotten  it !  Many  is  the  strait,  moreover, 
that  hath  overtaken  thee  and  the  Fenians  of 
Erin  from  the  first  day  that  I  came  among 
the  Fenians,  in  which  I  have  perilled  my  body 
and  my  life  for  thy  sake  ;  and  therefore  thou 
shouldst  not  do  me  this  foul  treachery.  More- 
over, many  a  brave  warrior  and  valiant  hero 
of  great  prowess  hath  fallen  by  thee,78  nor  is 
there  an  end  of  them  yet ;  and  shortly  there 
will  come  a  dire  discomfiture  upon  the  Fenians, 
which  will  not  leave  them  many  descendants.79 
Nor  is  it  for  thee  that  I  grieve,  O  Fionn  ;  but 
for  Oisin,  and  for  Oscar,  and  for  the  rest  of 
my  faithful  fond  comrades.  And  as  for  thee, 
0  Oisin,  thou  shalt  be  left  to  lament80  after 
the  Fenians,  and  thou  shalt  sorely  lack  me 
yet,  O  Fionn." 

45.  Then  said  Oscar,  "  O  Fionn,  though81  I 
am  more  nearly  akin  to  thee  than  to  Diarmuid 
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O'Duibhne,  I  will  not  suffer  thee  but  to  give 
Diarmuid  a  drink ;  and  I  swear,  moreover, 
that  were  any  [other]  prince  in  the  world  to 
do  Diarmuid  O'Duibhne  such  treachery,  there 
should  only  escape  whichever  of  us  should 
have  the  strongest  hand,  and  bring  him  a 
drink  without  delay." 

46;  "  I  know  no  well  whatever  upon  this 
mountain,"  said  Fionn.  "  That  is  not  true," 
said  Diarmuid  ;  "  for  but  nine  paces  from  thee 
is  the  best  well  of  pure  water  in  the  world." 

47.  After  that  Fionn  went  to  the  well,  and 
raised  the  full  of  his  two  hands  of  the  water ; 
but  he  had  not  reached  more  than  half  way 
[to  Diarmuid]  when  he  let  the  water  run  down 
through  his  hands,  and  he  said  he  could  not 
bring  the  water.  "  I  swear,"  said  Diarmuid, 
"that  of  thine  own  will  thou  didst  let  it  from 
thee."  Fionn  went  for  the  water  the  second 
time,  and  he  had  not  come  more  than  the  same 
distance  when  he  let  it  through  his  hands, 
having  thought  upon  Grainne.  Then  Diarmuid 
hove  a  piteous  sigh  of  anguish  when  he  saw 
that.  "  I  swear  before  my  arms,"82  said  Oscar, 
"  that  if  thou  bring  not  the  water  speedily, 
O  Fionn,  there  shall  not  leave  this  tulach  but 
[either]  thou  or  I."     Fionn  returned  to  the 
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well  the  third  time  because  of  that  speech 
which  Oscar  had  made  to  him,  and  brought 
the  water  to  Diarmuid,  and  as  he  came  up  the 
life  parted  from  the  body  of  Diarmuid.8*  Then 
that  company  of  the  Fenians  of  Erin  that 
were  present  raised  three  great  exceeding 
loud  shouts,  wailing  for  Diarmuid  O'Duibhne, 
and  Oscar  looked  fiercely  and  wrathfully  upon 
Fionn,  and  what  he  said  was,  that  it  was  a 
greater  pity8*  that  Diarmuid  should  be  dead 
than  [it  would  have  been  had]  he  [perished], 
and  that  the  Fenians  had  lost  their  main-stay 
in  battle^  by  means  of  him. 

48.  Fionn  said,  (i  let  us  leave  this  tulach, 
for  fear  that  Aonghus  an  bhrogha  and  the 
Tuatha  De  Danaan  might  catch  us ;  and 
though  we  have  no  part  in  the  slaying  of 
Diarmuid,  he  would  none  the  more  readily 
believe  us."  "  I  swear,"  said  Oscar,  "  had  I 
known  that  it  was  for  Diarmuid  [i.e.  with  in- 
tent to  kill  Diarmuid]  that  thou  madest  the 
hunt  of  Beann  Gulbain,  that  thou  wouldst 
never  have  made  it."  Then  Fionn  and  the 
Fenians  of  Erin  went  their  ways  from  the 
tulach,  Fionn  holding  Diarmuid's  staghound, 
that  is,  Mac  an  Chuill,  but  Oisin  and  Oscar, 
and  Caoilte,  and  the  son  of  Lughaidh  returned 
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back,  and  threw  their  four  mantles  about 
Diarmuid,  and  after  that  they  went  their 
ways  after  Fionn. 

49.  It  is  not  told  how  they  fared  until  they 
reached  Rath  Ghrainne,  and  Grainne  was 
before  them  out  upon  the  ramparts  of  the 
Rath,  waiting  to  obtain  tidings  of  Diarmuid,  so 
that  she  saw  Fionn  and  the  Fenians  of  Erin 
coming  to  her.  Then  said  Grainne,  that  if 
Diarmuid  were  alive  it  was  not  by  Fionn  that 
Mac  an  Chuill  would  be  held  coming  to  this 
place,  and  she  fell  out  over  the  ramparts  of 
the  Rath.  When  Oisin  saw  Grainne  in  tha£ 
plight  he  sent  away  Fionn  and  the  Fenians  ol 
Erin  ;  and  as  Fionn  and  the  Fenians  of  Erin 
were  leaving  the  place  Grainne  lifted  up  her 
head  and  asked  Fionn  to  leave  her  Mac  an 
Chuill.  He  said  that  he  would  not  give  him  to 
her,  and  that  he  thought  it  not  too  much  that 
he  himself  should  inherit  so  much  of  the  son  of 
O'Duibhne  ;  but  when  Oisin  heard  that  he 
took  the  staghound  from  the  hand  of  Fionn' 
gave  him  to  Grainne,  and  then  followed  his 
people. 

50.  Then  Grainne  was  certified  of  the  death 
of  Diarmuid,  and  she  uttered  a  long  exceed- 
ingly piteous  cry,  so  that  it  \yas  heard  in  the 
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distant  parts  of  the  Rath;  and  her  women 
and  the  rest  of  her  people  came  to  her,  and 
asked  her  what  had  thrown  her  into  that  ex- 
cessive grief.  Grainne  told  them  how  that  Diar- 
muid  had  perished  by  the  wild  boar  of  Beann 
Gulbain,  by  means  of  the  hunt  that  Fionn 
Mac  Cumhaill  had  made.  "  And  truly  my 
very  heart  is  grieved,"  quoth  Grainne,  "  that 
I  am  not  myself  able  to  fight  with  Fionn,  for 
were  I  so  I  would  not  have  suffered  him  to 
leave  this  place  in  safety."  Having  heard 
that,  the  death  of  Diarmuid,  they,  too,  uttered 
three  loud,  fearful,  vehement  cries  together 
with  Grainne,  so  that  those  loud  shouts  were 
heard  in  the  clouds  of  the  heaven,  and  in  the 
wastes  of  the  firmament ;  and  then  Grainne 
bade  the  five  hundred  that  she  had  for  house- 
hold to  go  to  Beann  Gulbain,  and  to  bring  her 
the  body  of  Diarmuid. 

51.  At  that  very  time  and  season  it  was 
shown  to  Aonghus  an  bhrogha  that  Diarmuid 
was  dead  upon  Beann  Gulbain  (for  he  had 
had  no  watch  over  him  the  night  before),  and 
he  proceeded,  accompanying  the  pure-cold 
wind,  so  that  he  reached  Beann  Gulbain  at 
the  same  time  with  the  people  of  Grainne; 
and  when  Grainne's  household  knew  Aonghus 
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they  held  out  the  rough  side86  of  their  shields 
in  token  of  peace,  and  Aonghus  knew  them. 
Then  when  they  were  met  together  upon 
Beann  Gulbain,  they  and  the  people  of 
Aonghus  raised  three  exceeding  great  terrible 
cries  over  the  body  of  Diarmuid,  so  that  they 
were  heard  in  the  clouds  of  the  heaven,  and 
in  the  wastes  of  the  firmament  of  the  air,  and 
on  the  mountain  peaks,  and  in  the  islands 
of  the  sea,  and  in  the  provinces  of  Erin  like- 
wise. 

52.  Then  Aonghus  spoke,  and  what  he  said 
was  :  "  I  have  never  been  for  one  night,  since 
I  took  thee  with  me  to  the  Brugh  of  the  Boyne, 
at  the  age  of  nine  months,  that  I  did  not  watch 
thee  and  carefully  keep  thee  against  thy  foes, 
until  last  night,  O  Diarmuid  O'Duibhne  !  and 
alas  for  the  treachery  that  Fionn  hath  done 
thee,  for  all  that  thou  wast  at  peace  with  him." 
And  he  sang  the  following  lay : — 

"Alas!  O  Diarmuid  O'Duibhne, 

O  thou  of  the  white  teeth,  thou  bright  and 

fair  one ; 
Alas   for  thine   [own]    blood  upon   thy 

spear, 
The  blood  of  thy  body  hath  been  shed." 
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"  Alas  for  the  deadly  flashing  tusk  of  the  boar, 
Thou  hast  been  sharply,  sorely,  violently 

lopped  off; 
Through  the  malicious,  fickle,  treacherous 
one, 

K  Numb  venom  hath  entered  his  wounds, 
At  Rath  Fhinn  he  met  his  death  ; 
The  Boar  of  Beann  Gulbain  with  fierce- 
ness, 
Hath  laid  low  Diarmuid  the  bright-faced. 

(i  [Raise  ye]  fairy  shouts  without  gainsaying, 
Let  Diarmuid  of  the  bright  weapons  be 

lifted  by  you ; 
To  the  smooth  Brugh  of  the  everlasting 

rocks — 
Surely  it  is  we  that  feel  great  pity/'   Pity. 

53.  After  that  lay  Aongus  asked  the  house- 
hold of  Grainne  wherefore  they  were  come  to 
that  spot.  They  said  Grainne  had  sent  them 
for  the  body  of  Diarmuid  to  bring  it  to  her  to 
Rath  Ghrainne.  Aonghus  said  that  he  would 
not  let  them  take  Diarmuid's  body,  but  that 
he  would  himself  bear  it  to  the  Brugh  upon  the 
Boyne  ;  "  And  since  I  cannot  restore  him  to 
life  I  will  send  a  soul  into  him,  so  that  he  may 
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talk  to  me  each  day."88  After  that  Aonghus 
caused  the  body  to  be  borne  upon  a  gilded 
bier  with  his  [Diarmuid's]  javelins  over  him 
pointed  upwards,  and  he  went  his  ways  until 
he  reached  the  Brugh  of  the  Boyne. 

54.  As  for  Grainne' s  household,  they  re- 
turned back  to  Rath  Ghrainne,  and  they  told 
how  Aonghus  would  not  let  them  bring  the 
body  of  Diarmuid,  but  that  he  himself  had 
taken  it  to  the  Brugh  upon  the  Boyne;  and 
Grainne  said  that  she  had  no  power  over  him. 
Afterwards  Grainne  sent  word  and  messengers 
for  her  children  to  the  cantred  of  Corca  Ui 
Dhuibhne,  where  they  were  rearing  and  pro- 
tecting ;  now  those  children  of  Diarmuid  had 
a  Biadhtach  each  son  of  them,  and  sons  of 
Oglachs89  and  of  Brughaidhs  serving  them, 
and  each  son  of  them  had  a  cantred.  Now 
Donnchadh  the  son  of  Diarmuid  O'Duibhne 
was  the  eldest  son  of  them,  and  to  him  the 
other  sons  were  subject,  that  is,  Eochaidh, 
Connla,  Seilbhshearcach,  and  Ollann,  the  long- 
bearded,  the  son  of  Diarmuid,  that  is,  the  son 
of  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Laighean  ;  and 
Grainne  bore  greater  love  and  affection  to 
none  of  her  own  children  than  to  Ollann. 
Those  messengers  thereupon  went  their  ways 
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until  they  reached  the  place  where  those 
youths  were,  and  they  tell  them  the  cause  of 
their  journey  and  of  their  coming  from  first  to 
last ;  and  as  the  youths  were  setting  out  with 
the  full  number  of  their  household  and  of 
their  gathering,  their  people  of  trust  asked 
them  what  they  should  do  since  their  lords 
were  now  going  to  encounter  war  and  perilous 
adventure  with  [i.e.  against]  Fionn  Mac  Cum- 
hail  and  with  the  Fenians  of  Erin.  Donn- 
chadh  the  son  of  Diarmuid  O'Duibhne  bade 
them  abide  in  their  own  places,  and  that  if 
they  made  peace  with  Fionn  their  people  need 
fear  nothing ;  and  if  not,  to  choose  which 
lord  they  would  have  [i.e.  to  side  with  Fionn 
or  to  adhere  to  their  own  chiefs  as  they 
pleased]. 

55.  These  (her)  sons  and  her  people  went 
their  way  by  short  routes,  and  no  tidings  are 
told  of  them  until  they  reached  Rath  Ghrainne, 
and  Grainne  made  them  a  gentle  welcome,  and 
gave  a  kiss  and  a  welcome  to  the  son  of  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Laighean  :  and  they 
entered  together  into  Rath  Ghrainne,  and  sat 
at  the  sides  of  the  royal  Bruighean  according 
to  their  rank,  and  their  patrimony,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  age  of  each  one  of  them ;  and 
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there  were  given  them  mead  mild  and  pleasant 
to  drink,  and  well  prepared  very  sweet  ale,  and 
strong  fermented  draughts  in  fair  chased 
drinking  horns,  so  that  they  became  exhilarated 
and  mirthful-sounding.  And  then  Grainne 
spoke  with  an  exceeding  loud  and  bright-clear 
voice,  and  what  she  said  was :  "  O  dear 
children,  your  father  hath  been  slain  by  Fionn 
Mac  Cumhail  against  his  bonds  and  covenants 
af  peace  with  him,  and  avenge  ye  that  upon 
aim  well ;  and  there  is  your  portion  of  the  inhe- 
ritance of  your  father,"  quoth  she,  "  that  is  his 
arms,  and  his  armour,  and  his  various  sharp 
weapons,  and  his  feats  of  valour  and  of  bravery 
likewise.  I  will  myself  portion  them  out 
among  you,  and  may  the  getting  of  them 
bring  you  success  in  battle.  And  I  myself  will 
have  the  goblets,91  and  the  drinking  horns, 
and  the  beautiful  golden-chased  cups,  and  the 
kine  and  the  cattle-herds  undivided."  And 
she  sung  this  lay  as  follows  : — 

"  Arise  ye,  O  children  of  Diarmuid, 

[Go  forth  and]  learn  that  I  may  see  ;92 
May  your  adventure  be  prosperous  to  you, 
The  tidings  of  a  good  man  have  come  to 
you."93 
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"  The  sword  for  Donnchadh, 

The  best  son  that  Diarmuid  had ; 
And  let  Eochaidh  have  the  Ga  dearg, 
They  lead  to  every  advantage." 

"  Give  his  armour  from  me  to  Ollann, 

Safe  every  body  upon  which  it  maybe  put ; 

And  his  shield  to  Connla, 

To  him  that  keeps  the  battalions  firm." 

"  The  goblets  and  the  drinking  horns, 
The  cups  and  the  bowls  ;9+ 
.    [They  are]  a  woman's  treasure  without 
thanks, 
I  alone  shall  have  them  all." 

"  Slay  ye  women  and  children,^ 
Through  hatred  to  your  foes  ; 
Do  no  guile  nor  treachery, 
Hasten  ye  and  depart."     Arise. 

56.  After  that  lay  Grainne  bade  them  de- 
part, and  learn  carefully  all  practice  of  bravery 
and  of  valour  till  they  should  have  reached 
their  full  strength,  and  to  spend  a  portion  of 
their  time  with  Bolcan,  that  is,  the  smith  of 
hell.96 

57.  Then  those  good  youths  betook  them 
to  their   journey,   and  they  take   farewell  of 
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Grainne  and  of  her  household,  and  leave  them 
wishes  for  life  and  health,  and  Grainne  and 
her  people  sent  the  same  with  them  :  and 
they  left  not  a  warrior,  a  hero,  nor  a  woman- 
hero^  in  the  distant  regions  of  the  world,  with 
whom  they  spent  not  a  portion  of  their  time, 
learning  from  them  until  they  attained  fulness 
of  strength,  and  they  were  three  years  with 
Bolcan." 

58.  Touching  Fionn,  when  it  was  certified 
to  him  that  those  children  of  Diarmuid  were 
departed  upon  that  journey,  he  became  filled 
with  hatred  and  great  fear  of  them  ;  and  forth- 
with made  a  mustering  of  the  seven  battalions 
of  the  standing  Fenians  from  every  quarter 
where  they  were,  and  when  they  were  come 
to  one  place  Fionn  told  them  with  a  loud 
bright-clear  voice  the  history  of  that  journey 
5>f  the  children  of  Diarmuid  O'Duibhne  from 
first  to  last,  and  asked  what  he  should  do  in 
that  matter :  "  For  it  is  with  intent  to  rebel 
against  me  that  they  are  gone  upon  that 
journey."  Oisin  spoke,  and  what  he  said 
was  :  "  The  guilt  of  that  is  no  man's  but  thine, 
and  we  will  not  go  to  bear  out  the  deed  that 
we  have  not  done,  and  foul  is  the  treachery  that 
thou  didst  shew  towards  Diarmuid  O'Duibhne 
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though  at  peace  with  him,  when  Cormac  also 
would  have  given  thee  his  other  daughter,  that 
so  thou  mightest  bear  Diarmuid  no  enmity  nor 
malice — according  as  thou  hast  planted  the  oak 
so  bend  it  thyself."  Fionn  was  grieved  at 
those  words  of  Oisin,  nevertheless  he  could 
not  hinder  him. 

59.  When  Fionn  saw  that  Oisin  and  Oscar, 
and  all  the  Clanna  Baoisgne  had  abandoned 
him,  he  considered  within  his  own  mind  that 
he  would  be  unable  to  crush  that  danger  if  he 
might  not  win  over  Grainne,  and  thereupon 
he  got  him  to  Rath  Ghrainne  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Fenians  of  Erin,  and  with- 
out bidding  them  farewell,  and  greeted  her 
craftily,  and  cunningly,  and  with  sweet  words. 
Grainne  neither  heeded  nor  hearkened  to 
him,  but  told  him  to  leave  her  sight,  and 
straightway  assailed  him  with  her  keen  very 
sharp-pointed  tongue.  However,  Fionn  left 
not  plying  her  with  sweet  words  and  with 
gentle  loving  discourse,  until  he  brought  her 
to  his  own  will.  After  that  Fionn  and 
Grainne  went  their  ways,  and  no  tidings  are 
told  of  them  until  they  reached  the  Fenians 
of  Erin ;  and  when  they  saw  Fionn  and 
Grainne  [coming]  towards  them  in  that  guise, 
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they  gave  one  shout  of  derision  and  mockery 
at  her,  so  that  Grainne  bowed  her  head 
through  shame.  "  We  trow,  O  Fionn,"  quoth 
Oisin,  "  that  thou  wilt  keep  Grainne  well  from 
henceforth." 

60.  As  for  the  children  of  Diarmuid,  after 
having  spent  seven  years  in  learning  all  that 
beseems  a  warrior,  they  came  out  of  the  far 
regions  of  the  great  world,  and  it  is  not  told 
how  they  fared  until  they  reached  Rath 
Ghrainne.  When  they  had  heard  how  Grainne 
had  fled  with  Fionn  Mac  Cumhaill  without 
taking  leave  of  them  or  of  the  king  of  Erin, 
they  said  that  they  could  do  nothing.  After 
that  they  went  to  Almhuin  of  Laighean  to  seek 
Fionn  and  the  Fenians,  and  they  proclaimed 
battle  against  Fionn.  "  Rise,  0  Diorruing,  and 
ask  them  how  many  they  require,"  [said 
Fionn].  Then  Diorruing  went  and  asked 
them.  "  [We  require]  an  hundred  mer 
»  against  each  man  of  us,  or  single  combat,* 
[said  they].  Fionn  sent  an  hundred  to  fight 
with  them,  and  when  they  had  reached  the 
place  of  that  strife  those  youths  rushed  under 
them,  through  them,  and  over  them,  and  made 
three  heaps  of  them,  namely,  a  heap  of  their 
heads,  a  heap  of  their  bodies,  and  a  heap  of 
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their  arms  and  armour.  a  Our  hosts  will  not 
last/'  said  Fionn,  "if  a  hundred  be  slain  of 
them  each  day,  and  what  shall  we  do  con- 
cerning those  [youths],  O  Grainne?"  "I 
will  go  to  them,"  said  Grainne,  "  to  try  whe- 
ther I  may  be  able  to  make  .peace  between 
you."  "I  should  be  well  pleased  at  that,' 
said  Fionn,  "  and  I  would  give  them  and  their 
posterity  freedom  for  ever,  and  their  father's 
place  among  the  Fenians,  and  bonds  and 
securities  for  the  fulfilment  thereof  to  them 
for  ever  and  ever." 

61.  Grainne  goes  to  meet  them,  and  gives 
them  a  welcome,  and  makes  them  the  aforesaid 
offers.  Howbeit,  Grainne  made  peace  be- 
tween them  at  last,  and  those  bonds  and  secu- 
rities were  given  to  them,  and  they  got  their 
father's  place  among  the  Fenians  from  Fionn 
Mac  Cumhaill.  After  that  a  banquet  and 
feast  was  prepared  for  them,  so  that  they  were 
exhilarated  and  mirthful-sounding,  and  Fionn 
and  Grainne  stayed  by  one  another  until  they 
died. 

62.  Thus  far,  then,  the  Pursuit  of  Djarmuid 
and  Grainne.98 
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1  Teamhair  Luachra  was  also  called  Teamhair  Earann, 
being  the  royal  residence  of  the  country  of  the  Earna,  or 
descendants  of  Oilioll  Earann,  commonly  called  in  English 
the  Ernans  of  Munster.  It  was  situated  in  the  district  of 
Sliabh  Luachra,  whence  the  name  in  the  text,  and  though 
the  name  Teamhair  Luachra  no  longer  exists,  the  site  of  the 
fort  is  marked  by  Beul  atha  na  Teamhrach,  a  ford  on  a  small 
stream,  near  Castleisland  in  the  county  of  Kerry.  Dr. 
O'Donovan  considers  Teamhair  Shubha  to  be  another  name 
of  the  same  place.    Vide  Leabhar  na  g-Ceart. 

2  The  Irish  frequently  use  the  first  pers.  pi.  for  emphasis. 

3  Literally,  Ask  of  him  no  eric  beyond  the  fall  of  hi* 
father  by  thee. 

4  The  ancient  name  for  the  territory  which  is  now  com- 
prised by  the  county  of  Kerry,  and  which  takes  its  name 
from  Ciar,  one  of  its  ancient  monarchs. 

5  1n gnfotfiA  is  of  the  same  meaning  as  itrpeA'omA,  from  in, 
fit  for,  and  grri  orh,  a  deed  or  exploit. 

6  Giolla.  The  original  meaning  of  this  word  is  a  youth, 
in  which  sense  it  occurs  in  proper  names,  as  An  Giolla  dubh. 
It  also  came  to  signify  a  servant,  as  in  the  proper  names 
Giolla  Brighde,  Giolla  Padrnig,  i.e.  the  servant  or  devotee 
of  Bridget,  of  Patrick ;  but  at  the  present  day  it  denotes  a 
farm  servant  who  drives  a  cart,  commonly  called  a  guide. 
The  Scotch  have  introduced  the  word  into  English,  Gilly. 
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I  That  is  to  say,  his  chief,  Fionn,  would  be  able  to  avenge 
an  injury  done  to  his  dependent. 

8  Here  the  writer  should  have  had  but,  or,  however. 
Owing  to  carelessness  of  style  Agtif  (and)  is  often  used  in 
place  of  other  conjunctions,  e.g.  m 6f\ An  t>o  WAnDAf)  A^uy 
■oo  bAcAt)  (4  Mast.  A.D.  1543),  many  were  slain  and 
drowned,  where  it  should  have  been,  were  slain  or  drowned. 

9  The  whole  story  of  this  wonderful  reptile,  which  from  a 
mere  grub  becomes  a  dragon  of  the  first  magnitude,  is  a 
curious  piece  of  invention.  The  idea  was  probably  borrowed 
from  the  classical  fables  of  the  Hydra,  the  Dragon  of  the 
Hesperides,  &c. 

10  The  original  adjective  is  one  word,  craosckogantach, 
compounded  of  craos,  gluttony,  and  coganiach,  from  cognaim, 
I  chew. 

II  A  frequent  expression  for  women  and  children. 

12  The  verb  used  here  expresses  any  kind  of  perception, 
whether  by  hearing,  feeling,  or  otherwise.  The  Irish  fre- 
quently render  it  in  English  by  feel,  so  that  a  man  is  heard 
to  say,  "I  felt  him  coming  towards  me;"  "Do  you  feel 
him  yet,"  &c. 

13  Called  in  English  the  barony  of  Corcaguiney,  in  the 
county  of  Kerry. 

14  Covered  the  retreat.  Literally,  held  a  shield  over  the 
track  for  the  Fenians.  This  is  a  technical  military  phrase 
which  occurs  in  the  Irish  Annals,  &c.  Here  either  the 
author  has  been  very  careless,  or  there  is  something  wanting 
in  the  manuscript  (which,  however,  the  Editor  has  not  been 
able  to  supply  from  any  copy  of  the  tale  that  he  has  yet 
seen),  as  we  are  not  informed  what  it  was  that  caused  the 
Fenians  to  retreat.  It  is  evident  that  this  was  a  charmed 
stag,  sent  perhaps  by  the  Tuatha  De  Danann ;  and  we  must 
suppose  that  he  came  to  bay  and  routed  the  Fenians,  whose 
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flight  was  protected  by  Conan,  before  whom  and  Fionn  the 
stag  fled  in  his  turn,  and  Diarmuid  suspects  that  when 
Conan  found  himself  alone  with  Fionn  he  made  his  own 
terms  with  him. 

15  Literally,  when  Fionn  had  me  under  the  wood  and  under 
displeasure. 

16  i.  e.  By  the  strength  of  their  hands  alone,  without 
weapons. 

17  5"ion  5«^,  although — not.  This  expression  is  no  longei 
used  in  the  spoken  language,  and  requires  explanation.  It 
has  sometimes  a  negative  meaning ;  as  in  the  text,  and  before 
at  p.  2,  Part  I.,  and  again  in  the  poem  on  the  genealogy  of 
Diarmuid  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  where  it  is  equivalent  to 
the  present  516  hac,  so  that  the  above  sentence  would  read 
51-6  tiAc  ceA-pjvo  rntiA  An  tiro  rin.  Sometimes  it  is  affirma- 
tive, of  which  there  is  an  instance  further  on  in  the  story. 

18  Fit  thing.  Literally,  though  it  is  not  the  trade  of  a 
woman,  &c.  The  word  cearrd  means  a  trade,  and  also  an 
artizan  in  general,  but  now  in  particular  a  tinker ;  as  saor, 
an  artificer,  more  particularly  denotes  a  mason.  The  Scotch 
have  introduced  the  former  word  into  English  under  the 
form  caird,  i.e.  a  tinker.  Grainne  meant  that  it  would  be 
unfit  for  her  to  separate  from  Diarmuid  at  that  time. 

19  One  glimpse.     Literally,  the  full  of  your  eyes. 

20  Literally,  when  Diarmuid  did  not  see  the  giant  minding 
/rimself.  The  Irish  often  transpose  the  negative,  even  in 
speaking  English,  as,  "  When  he  did  not  tell  me  to  go," 
meaning,  since  he  told  me  not  to  go.  The  use  of  the  nega- 
tive with  ,oeir\rm  (I  say)  corresponds  exactly  to  the  Greek 
nsage  of  ov  and  <pf]fii. 

21  This  may  be  a  manuscript  error,  as  the  giant  was  before 
said  to  have  his  club  fastened  round  his  body. 

22  This  is  a  notable  instanpe  of  redundancy  of  language, 
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sometimes  introduced  into  English  by  the  Irish,  viz.,  killed 
dead.  Similar  is  the  expression  -oaIL  •oic^aoa^c,  blind 
without  sight,  Four  Masters,  A.D.  1541. 

23  We  grudge.  Literally,  We  think  it  not  little ;  the  con- 
verse of  which  is  ni  m6|\  linn,  we  think  it  not  much,  i.e., 
we  do  not  grudge,  meaning  emphatically  that  the  action  ex- 
pressed by  the  conjoined  verb  is  done  easily,  cheerfully, 
willingly,  &c. ,  as  ni  mop  lirm  a  fVAo,  a  oeun Am,  -|fv.  Instead 
of  these  negative  expressions  might  be  used  the  positive 
ones,  if  mof\  l/iotn,  I  think  it  much,  I  grudge ;  if  beAg 
t/iom,  I  think  it  little,  I  grudge  not ;  but  these  would  not  be 
as  idiomatic  or  as  strong.  The  Irish  are  extremely  fond  01 
thus  using  the  negative  for  emphasis;  as  in  the  many 
similiar  phrases  to  "  that  will  do  you  no  harm,"  meaning 
that  will  do  you  great  good. 

24  i.e.  Envy  and  anger  have  caused  you  to  judge  foolishly 
m  supposing  that  Diarmuid  would  be  in  such  a  place. 

25  Chess  was  the  favourite  game  of  the  Irish  in  the  most 
ancient  times  of  which  we  have  any  account,  as  appears  from 
the  constant  mention  of  it  in  almost  all  romantic  tales. 
Chess-boards  very  commonly  formed  part  of  the  gifts  given 
as  stipends  by  the  provincial  kings  to  their  subordinate 
chieftains,  e.g.  "  The  stipends  of  the  kings  of  Caiseal  [Cashel] 
to  the  kings  [chiefs]  of  his  territories  ; — A  seat  by  his  side  in 
the  first  place,  and  ten  steeds  and  ten  dresses  and  two  rings 
and  two  chess-boards  to  the  king  of  Dal  Chais ;  and  to  go 
with  him  in  the  van  to  an  external  country,  and  follow  in 
the  rear  of  all  on  his  return.  Ten  steeds  and  ten  drinking- 
horns  and  ten  swords  and  ten  shields  and  ten  scings  [part  of 
the  trappings  of  a  horse],  and  two  rings  and  two  chess- 
boards to  the  king  of  Gabhran."  See  Leabhar  na  g-Ceart 
[Book  of  Rights]  p.  69.  A  chess-man  was  called  fear  fith- 
chille,  as  in  the  text ;  and  the  set  of  men,  foirne  fithchille,  the 
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tribe  or  family  of  the  chess-board.  Cormac,  in  his  glossary, 
assigns  a  mystical  signification  to  the  spots  of  the  board,  and 
derives  its  name,  i.e.  fithcheall,  from  fath, "skill,  wisdom  ;  and 
Hall,  sense ;  but  this  is  probably  fanciful.  For  much  informa- 
tion and  some  curious  extracts  about  the  chess  of  the  ancient 
Irish,  as  well  as  engravings  of  their  chess-men  as  discovered 
in  modern  days,  vide  Dr.  O'Donovan's  introduction  to 
Leabhar  na  g-Ceart. 

26  Sliabh  Cua.  In  ancient  times  this  name  was  applied  to 
the  mountain  now  known  as  Cnoc  Maoldomhnaigh,  Anglice 
Knockmeledown,  on  the  borders  of  the  counties  of  Tipperary 
and  Waterford.  The  name  is  now  pronounced  Sliabh  g-Cua, 
and  belongs  to  a  mountainous  district  between  Dungarvan 
and  Clonmel. 

27  Sliabh  Crot.  Now  called  Sliabh  g-Crot,  and  in  English 
Mount  Grud,  in  the  barony  of  Clanwilliam,  county  of 
Tipperary.  There  was  a  battle  fought  here  in  the  year  1058 
between  Diarmuid  Mac  Mael-na-mbo,  and  Donnchadh  the 
son  of  Brian. 

28  Sliabh  Guaire.  Now  called  in  English  Slieve  Gorey,  a 
mountainous  district  in  the  barony  of  Clankee,  county  of 
Cavan,  part  of  the  territory  anciently  called  Gaileanga,  as 
belonging  to  the  race  of  Cormac  Gaileang,  grandson  of  Cian, 
son  of  Oilioll  Oluim,  who  is  mentioned  in  this  tale.  The  Four 
Masters  have  this  curious  entry  under  A.D.  1054.  "  Loch 
Suidhe-Odhrainin  Sliabh  Ghiaire  migrated  in  the  end  of  the 
night  of  the  festival  of  Michael,  and  went  into  the  Feabhaill, 
which  was  a  great  wonder  to  all."  Loch  Suidhe-Odhrain 
[Lough  Syoran]  is  a  townland  in  Clankee  where  there  is  no 
lough  now. 

Other  copies  of  our  tale  for  Sliabh  Guaire  read  Sliabh 
Claire,  which  is  a  large  hill  near  Galbally  in  the  county  of 
Limerick,  on  which  is  a  cromleac,  the  tomb  of  Oilioll  Oluim. 
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29  These  names  are  most  probably  fictions  of  the  writer. 
The  Irish  romancers  very  commonly  introduced  long  lists  of 
names  (vide  Battle  of  Magh  Rath,  pp.  288,  289,  where  there 
is  a  much  more  lengthened  list  of  slain  chiefs.) 

30  Now  called  Sliabh  na  mnice,  (i.e.  the  pig's  mountain, 
probably  from  its  shape),  and  in  English  Slievenamuck,  a 
*ong  low  mountain  near  the  glen  of  Aherlagh,  county  of 
Tipperary. 

31  Probably  by  error  of  transcribers  for  Sliabh  Modhairn, 
the  old  name  of  a  mountainous  tract  in  the  county  of 
Monaghan ;  or  for  Sliabh  Mughdhorna,  the  Mourn  moun- 
tains, in  the  county  of  Down.  The  latter,  however,  were 
not  so  called  before  the  14th  century.  Vide  Annals  of  the 
^our  Masters,  A.M.  3579. 

32  Sliabh  Lugha  is  a  mountain  district  of  the  county  of 
Mayo,  in  the  barony  of  Costello. 

33  Athfraoich,  i.e.  The  ford  of  heather.  This  is  perhaps 
erroneously  written  for  Ath  Croich,  on  the  Shannon,  near 
Shannon  harbour. 

34  Sliabh  Mis. 

35  Drom  mor.  There  are  many  places  of  this  name 
anglicised  Dromore)  in  Ireland.      That  most  noted    in 

Munster  is  Dromore,  near  Mallow,  which  was  anciently 
one  of  the  seats  of  the  king  of  Cashel,  according  to  Leabhar 
na  g-  Ceart. 

36  The  great  world.  This  a  common  phrase  in  the  Irish 
stories.  It  is  sometimes  called  An  Domhan  mor  shoir,  the 
great  world  in  the  east,  and  means  the  continent  of  Europe, 
for  which  the  modern  name  is  Moirthir  na  h-Eorpa,  the 
great-land  of  Europe.  That  the  ancient  Irish  had  some 
Communication  with  the  continent  would  certainly  appear 
from  various  notices,  in  some  of  which,  however,  there  may 
be  a  large  mixture  of  fiction.    NialJ  of  the  Nine  Hostages  is 
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said  to  have  made  descents  upon  the  coast  of  Q-aul,  on  one 
of  which  occasions  he  carried  off  the  young  son  of  a  British 
soldier  seiving  in  G-aul,   afterwards   St.  Patrick;    and    the 
Annals  state  that  in  the  year  428  king  Dathi  was  slain  by 
flash  of  lightning  at  Sliabh  Ealpa  (the  Alps). 

37  Coimirceadh.  This  was  the  technical  word  for  the  pro- 
tection a  chief  owed  to  his  tribe  in  return  for  coigny  and 
fivery,  bonnaght  and  other  duties.  The  English  writers 
rendered  it  by  commerycke. 

38  i.  e.  Diarmuid  used  to  clear  the  way  for  Fionn  going  intl 
Dattle,  and  to  cover  his  retreat  when  leaving  it. 

39  All  genuine  Irish  stories,  and  even  many  historical 
works,  contain  poetical  accounts  of  speeches,  episodes,  &c, 
which  are  generally  not  the  composition  of  the  writer,  but 
quotations,  and  consequently  often  in  much  older  language 
than  the  prose  in  which  they  are  inserted.  This  is  an 
Ossianic  poem  purporting  to  be  an  account  of  this  game  of 
thess  given  to  St.  Patrick  in  after  times  by  (most  likely), 
Oisin,  and  it  probably  furnished  the  writer  with  the  story  of 
the  chess  which  he  has  amplified,  but  he  does  not  describe 
the  fight.  The  language  has  become  assimilated  to  that  of 
the  prose. 

40  i.  e.  with  all  the  men  complete,  chief  'denoting  a  superior 
piece,  and  warrior  a  pawn. 

41  Oisin  is  here  taunting  Fionn,  and  asks  him  which  of  his 
pieces  he  would  like  to  take. 

42  Oscar  means  that  no  one  would  mind  what  Goll  said  to 
them. 

43  Coimhrighe,  a  strife  or  combat,  derived  from  comh, 
together,  and  righe,  the  wrist ;  as  comhrac,  recte  comhbhrac, 
a  struggle,  comes  from  comh,  and  brae,  the  arm. 

44  An  English  writer  would  have  said  that  he  poised  and 
hurled  his  spear,  but  the  Irish  use  tarraingimt  I  draw,  to 
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denote  a  man«s  placing  himself  in  the  attitude  for  using  any 
weapon  or  implement  to  give  a  blow,  and  also  the  delivering 
of  the  blow. 

45  i.e.  of  the  wind  howling  through  a  glen. 

46  Qonan  was  the  surliest  of  the  Fenian  warriors  ;  being, 
moreover,  of  the  Clanna  Moirne,  he  was  glad  to  see  the 
Clanna  Baoisgne  destroying  each  other. 

47  Fionn  feared  that  the  Clanna  Moirne  might  attack  his 
own  tribe  unexpectedly  if  allowed  to  be  in  their  rear. 

48  Alba,  i.  e.  Scotland. 

49  Bas-chrann,  a  knocker.  Literally,  a  hand-log,  or  hand- 
timber,  the  primitive  knocker  probably  being  a  stout  stick  oi 
log,  either  chained  to  the  door,  or  lying  by  it.  Crann 
means  a  tree,  but  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  material, 
as  cos  chroinn,  a  wooden  leg,  or  as  in  some  parts  of  Great 
Britain  it  is  provincially  called,  a  tree  leg. 

50  The  Irish  chiefs  were  accustomed  to  have  in  then- 
service  large  bodies  of  Scottish  gallowglasses,  long  after  the 
half- mythic  period  to  which  our  story  refers.  The  O'Donnells 
and  O'Neills  of  Ulster  and  the  O'Connors  of  Connaught 
retained  them  in  numbers,  both  for  their  intestine  feuds,  and 
for  their  wars  upon  the  English;  and  in  1533  the  Irish 
Council  wrote  complaining  of  the  number  of  Scots  who  were 
settling  in  Ulster,  "with  thaidis  of  the  kinge's  disobeysant 
Irishe  rebelles."     Vide  An.  Four  Mast.  1590,  note. 

51  This  is  the  yellow  water  lily,  and  the  Irish  name  in  the 
text  literally  translated  is,  the  drowned  leaf.  It  is  also 
called  cAbAnn  AbAti,  and  1/iac  lo§Af\. 

52  i.  e.  The  present  barony  of  Corca  Ui  Dhuibhne  (Cor- 
caguiney)  in  the  county  of  Kerry. 

53  There  is  no  barony  in  Leinster  now  bearing  either  of 
these  names  ;  Beann  Damhuis  means  the  peak  of  Damhus, 
and  the  district  meant  is  perhaps  that  part  of  the  county  of 
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Wicklow  in  which  lies  the  mountain  called  Dowse,  corruptly 
pronounced  Jowse, 

51  Ceis  Corainn.  i.  e.  The  present  barony  of  Corran,  in  the 
county  of  Sligo.  The  name  is  now  anglicised  Keshcorran, 
and  is  applied  to  a  celebrated  hill  in  that  barony. 

55  Brughaidh,  Biadhtach.  These  were  the  two  kinds  of 
farmers  amongst  the  ancient  Irish.  The  former,  which  were 
the  most  numerous,  held  their  land  subject  to  a  rent,  the 
latter  rent  free ;  in  return  for  which  they  were  bound  to 
entertain  travellers,  and  the  soldiers  of  their  chief  on  the 
march.  Hence  the  name  biadhtach,  which  is  derived  from 
biadh,  food.  The  amount  of  land  held  by  a  Biadhtach  was 
called  Baile  biadhtaigh  (a  ballybetagh),  and  was  the  thirtieth 
part  of  a  barony,  i.e.  four  quarters,  of  120  acres  each.  For 
more  information  on  this  subject  vide  An.  Four  Mast.  A.D. 
1225,  note. 

56  Creach.  The  English  writers  on  Irish  affairs  render 
this  word  by  prey,  meaning  the  foray  in  which  the  prey 
{caoruigheacht)  was  taken.  They  also  speak  of  one  chief 
preying  the  country  of  another,  the  verb  being  creachaim.  A 
chief  was  bound  to  make  a  creach  into  some  neighbouring 
territory  as  soon  as  possible  after  his  inauguration,  in  order 
that  the  tribe  might  judge  of  his  qualities  as  a  leader.  This 
expedition  was  technically  called  sluaigheadh  ceannais  feadhna, 
the  hosting  of  the  headship  of  the  tribe ;  vide  An.  Four 
Mast.  1539,  when  Uilliam  Odhar  O'Carroll  is  said  to  have 
made  his  first  foray  against  Turlough  Mac  Murtough  Mac- 
I-Brien  of  Ara. 

57i.e;  The  small  fierce  one,  a  less  powerful  sword  than 
that  given  to  Diarmuid  by  Aonghus  an  bhrogha. 

58  i.e.  The  son  of  the  hazel,  Diarmuid's  favourite  hound. 
This  was  also  the  name  of  oqfe  of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann 
chiefs.    Vide  additional  notes. 
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59  For  a  somewhat  similar  dream  see  the  Feast  of  Dun  na 
ngedh,  pp.  8,  9. 

60  Beann  Gulbain,  a  mountain  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  now 
corruptly  called  in  English  Benbulbin.  Here  was  fostered 
Conall,  son  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  whence  he  was 
called  Conall  Gulbain.  Vide  the  romance  called  Eachira 
Chonaill  Gulbain, 

61  When  a  chief  took  the  field  he  was  technically  said  in 
Irish  to  rise  out,  and  his  forces  were  called  his  rising  out. 
Both  phrases  were  literally  introduced  in  English  by  the 
Anglo-Irish  writers. 

62  Roc  Mac  Diocain  was  the  reachtaire  of  Aonghus  an 
jhrogha.    Vide  Feis  Tighe  Chonain. 

63  Reachtaire.  This  is  a  personal  noun  formed  from  the 
word  reacht,  right  or  law,  which  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
rectum.  The  oldest  form  of  the  word  appears  in  the  sped 
mens  printed  by  Zeuss  of  the  Continental  Irish  MSS.  of  the 
8th  and  9th  centuries,  i.e.  rectire  and  rectairiu,  and  it  U 
variously  glossed  by  propositus,  villicus,  propositus  gentis. 
It  anciently  meant  a  lawgiver  and  chief  manager,  e.g.  in  the 
Feast  of  Dun  na  ngedh  (p.  33)  the  king's  Reachtaire  appears 
as  master  of  the  ceremonies  marshalling  the  guests  to  their 
seats.  In  the  language  of  the  present  day  Reachtaire  denotes 
a  rich  dairy  farmer. 

6*  Drom  draoi  was  a  sacred  cave  of  the  Druids  near 
Cruachan  in  Connaught,  O'Connor's  Dissertations,  p.  179. 

65  We  are  not  told  how  Fionn  used  the  chess-board  to 
divine,  but  this  shows  that  in  the  author's  time  the  chess- 
board was  thought  to  have  formerly  had  a  mystic  meaning. 

66  Fis.  This  word,  which  is  feminine  and  means  a  vision 
(hence,  as  in  the  text,  the  knowledge  revealed  to  a  seer  or 
diviner),  is  to  be  distinguished  txoxafios,  the  ordinary  know- 
ledge of  a  fact,  &c,  which  is  masculine.    Two  forms  occur 
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in  the  freast  of  Dun  na  ngedh  (p.  8  ),  i.e.,  j^f,  and  p&y,  or 
according  to  modern  orthography,  fijifi 

67  The  possessive  pronoun  in  the  Irish  is  here  feminine, 
because,  though  Mac  an  Chuill  is  masculine,  the  writer  is 
considering  him  merely  as  a  cu,  or  hound,  which  is  feminine, 

68  Literally,  so  that  he  took  [away]  the  sod  that  was  under 
his  feet,  and  the  top  of  his  head  came  under  him. 

69  Here,  and  in  other  places,  the  writer  applies  feminine 
pronouns  to  the  boar;  because,  though  tore  (a  boar)  is 
masculine,  he  considers  the  animal  generically  as  a  pig  (muc), 
which  is  feminine. 

70  Wild  boars  and  deer  are  the  animals  most  frequently 
introduced  by  the  Irish  romancers ;  wolves,  though  they 
abounded,  never  forming  the  subject  of  any  exploit.  To 
modern  taste  the  manner  of  Diarmuid's  death  appears  ridi- 
culous, but  the  peasantry  receive  it  with  the  same  simplicity 
as  their  mediaeval  fathers,  as  a  terrific  adventure. 

71  Rath  na  h-amhrann.  That  is,  the  Rath  or  tumulus  of 
the  sword-hilt. 

72  This  expression  occurs  in  the  Feast  of  Dun  na  ngedh, 
p.  4,  viz.,f\ti'oi'lre  Uem^Ac  co  n-A  colAtnnAib  ocuf  fen- 
ctiACA  Uemj\A  ocuf  mi'oe  t>o  st^f  0CA  ctortvo-fitmi  c, 
b-|\Ac — "that  his  progeny  should  still  have  the  legitimate 
possession  of  Tara  with  its  supporting  families,  and  the  old 
Tribes  of  Meath  perpetually  and  for  ever."  These  "pillars," 
or  supporting  families,  were  probably  the  same  as  those  called 
ceq\e  ptie  Uemj\Ach,  the  four  tribes  of  Tara,  at  p.  8  of 
the  same  story,  and  who,  after  the  establishment  of  surnames, 
were  the  O'Harts,  O'Regans,  O'Kellys  (of  Bregia),  and 
O'Connollys. 

73  Dearg-ruathar.  Ruathar,  is  a  rushing,  with  the  notion 
of  violence  and  destruction.  Dearg  (red)  is  here  used  to 
denote  the  great  slaughter  that  took  place,  but  it  is  also  used 
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in  composition  merely  as  an  intensitive,  as  dearg-mheisge, 
blind  or  raging  drunkenness. 

74  According  to  the  romance  of  Bruighean  an  chaorthainn, 
or  the  enchanted  fort  of  the  quicken-tree,  Colganwas  king  of 
Lochlin,  and  the  cause  of  his  expedition  to  Ireland  was  that 
he  considered  "King  of  the  Isles,"  (Righ  na  n-Oilean)  but 
an  empty  title,  seeing  that  he  no  longer  possessed  them  alJ 
as  his  ancestors  had  done ;  Ireland  having  been  taken  from 
him.  For  an  account  of  the  delivery  of  Fionn  and  his 
chiefs,  vide  Adventures  of  Donnchadh  Mac  Conmara,  p.  32, 
».  11.  J.  O'Daly,  Dublin. 

75  This  character  is  frequently  introduced  in  the  Irish 
romances,  but  who  he  was  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The 
title  appears  to  be  vaguely  applied  to  some  fictitious 
Continental  potentate. 

*?  i.  e.  The  island  of  the  Flood  or  Ocean,  by  which  the 
writer  probably  means  Iceland. 

77  i.  e.  The  fort  was  approached  by  a  ford. 

78  i  e.  The  passions  and  treachery  of  Fionn  had  caused 
the  death  of  many  of  his  own  warriors. 

79  Diarmuid  prophesied  rightly,  the  Fenians  were  crushed 
at  the  Battle  of  Gabhra,  See  Transactions,  Vol.  I. ;  also 
CAOit)  Oifin  a  n--oiAi5  riA  £einne. 

80  CAl"LAi|Ae  .1.  boLif 5Ai|\e  no  feAtt  SAjvtnA.  P.  Connell's 
Ir.  Diet.  MS.  There  is  also  a  verb  CAllAnn,  to  call,  of 
which  the  old  form  would  be  c Alt) Aim,  probably  from  the 
Danish  kjcelde.  Many  Irish  words  resemble  English  words 
of  the  same  meaning,  though  clearly  not  derived  from  them, 
e.  g.  f\6-o,  a  road,  which  is  explained  in  Cormac's  glossary. 

81  Here  51  on  50  is  not  negative. 

82  Edmund  Spenser  says  of  the  Irish,  "Also  they  used 
commonly  to  swear  by  their  sword." —  View  of  the  State  of 
Ireland. 
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83  The  common  tradition  amongst  the  peasantry  is,  that 
Diarmuid  slew  the  boar  without  himself  receiving  a  hint,  that 
he  then  took  off  the  hide,  and  as  it  lay  extended  on  the 
ground  that  Fionn  bade  him  measure  its  length.  This 
Diarmuid  did  by  pacing  over  the  skin  from  the  head  to  the 
tail,  but  Fionn  then  asked  him  to  measure  it  again,  in  the 
contrary  direction,  and  it  is  said  that  in  walking  against  the 
lie  of  the  bristles  his  foot  was  pierced  by  one  of  them,  and 
that  he  died  of  it.  It  is  singular  that  Diarmuid  na  m-ban 
should  have  met  his  death  by  the  same  beast  that  slew 
Adonis,  whom  he  may  be  said  to  represent  in  Irish  legend. 
The  same  tradition  prevails  in  the  Scottish  Highlands.  Vide 
the  Gaelic  poems  on  the  death  of  Diarmuid  printed  by  Smith 
and  Gillies. 

8*  Sgeile,  pity.  This  word  having  become  obsolete  th$ 
people  have  supplied  its  place  by  sgeul  (a  story),  which  is 
not  very  dissimilar  in  sound,  so  that  they  say  if  tnoji  ah 
f^etiX,  e*  for  if  moj\  ah  HJeile  e,  which  phrase  is  literally 
introduced  by  them  into  English,  viz.,  "that  is  a  great 
story,"  i.e.  pity.  Another  curious  substitution  of  a  living 
for  an  obsolete  word  of  like  sound  but  different  meaning,  is 
*o  be  found  in  the  sentence  Ata  afhios  agfiadh,  which  must 
have  originally  been  Ata  afhios  agFiadha  ;  Fiadha  meaning 
good  God  (.1.  -pcoiA  according  to  an  old  glossary,  vide 
O'Reilly).  But  as  this  word  has  been  long  disused  it  is  now 
considered  by  the  peasantry  in  the  above  case  to  be  fiadh, 
(a  deer  or  stag),  the  sound  of  both  being  identically  the 
same;  and  they  say  that  the  original  sentence  was  ata  a 
fliios  agDia  (God  knows) ;  but  that  to  avoid  profanity  fiadh 
is  used  instead  of  Dia  (the  only  difference  in  the  sound  of 
the  words  being  in  the  first  letter,  so  that  the  meaning  of 
the  asseveration  is  still  plain).  This  phrase  also  they 
actually  translate  into  English,   saying— "The  deer  knows" 
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for  "  God  knows,"  or  as  it  is  wrongly  spelled  by  novelists 
who  do  not  understand  what  they  write  about,  "  The  dear 
knows."  There  are  many  more  curious  Gaelicisms  in  the 
English  spoken  by  the  Irish  peasantry,  even  in  districts 
where  the  Irish  has  been  longest  extinct,  which  it  is  well 
worth  while  to  note  and  explain  while  the  Irish  is  yet  a 
living  language;  for  when  it  dies,  much  that  may  be 
certainly  pronounced  upon  now  will  be  mere  conjecture. 

85  Literally,  their  yoke  of  battle,  i.  e.  the  warrior  who  kept 
them  together. 

86  That  is,  the  wrong  side,  or  inside,  the  shield  being  of 
wood  or  wicker  work  covered  outside  with  leather. 

1f  niAi|\5  a  •ouifseA'o  fttnnn  bu]\  ti-Aipc. 
Ho  aotin'OAt)  UAob  AfCAom  buj\  cleocA. 
Woe  to  him  who  should  rouse  the  edge  of  your  enmity, 
Or  turn  out  the  wrong  side  of  your  mantle. 
{Praises  of  the  Mac  Donnells  of  Scotland,  by  Ian  Mac 
Codrum.) 

87  This  line  is  wanting  in  all  the  copies  which  the  Editor 
nas  seen.    The  last  two  lines  of  this  stanza  refer  to  Fionn. 

88  Aonghus  meant  to  say  that  he  had  the  power  of  ani 
mating  Diarmuid's  body  for  a  short  period  each  day,  but 
not  to  revive  him  permanently. 

89  Oglach  originally  meant  a  youth,  and  then  came  to 
signify  a  retainer  or  attendant  (cf.  the  meaning  of  Giolla). 
The  word  is  now  pronounced  65LAC,  and  modern  scribes 
most  commonly  write  it  ojIaoc,  considering  it  to  be  derived 
from  65,  young,  and  Iaoc,  a  warrior.  However,  the  last 
syllable  would  appear  rather  to  be  a  personal  termination, 
as  in  eachlach  (a  horseboy),  and  it  is  not  accented  in  the 
spoken  language  in  Galloglach  (a  Gallowglass). 

90  Lionn*  This  word  now  means  ale,  as  bcoir  does  beer ; 
but  what  drinks  they  originally  stood  for  it  is  not  easy  to  say. 
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Tradition  says  that  the  latter  was  a  delicious  drink  which  the 
Danes  brewed  from  the  tops  of  heather,  and  that  their  two 
last  survivors  in  Ireland,  father  and  son,  died  rather  than 
reveal  the  secret  of  its  preparation. 

91  Cuack,  a  goblet.  This  word  has  been  introduced  into 
English  by  the  Scotch  in  the  form  quaigk. 

92  i.  e.,  and  let  me  see  the  fruit  of  it. 

93  i.  e.,  you  have  heard  the  fame  of  your  brave  father. 

94  The  words  cuach,  corn,  and  copan  are  still  used,  but 
tarchra  is  an  obsolete  form  of  eAf  cjva,  a  drinking  goblet. 

95  Yet  the  Irish  appear  to  have  considered  it  disgraceful 
to  kill  a  woman,  for  a  poet  says  in  his  panegyric  on  the 
Ultonians  : — 

"Hi  •oejuifAC  bAn-ecuA  ban, 
SLuaj  emnA,  Aijvecc  II'La'o." 
The  host  of  Emania,  the  host  of  Ulster, 
Have  never  committed  woman-slaughter.  (2?.  of  Magh 
Rath. ) 

96  Here  the  reader  has  no  difficulty  in  recognising  Vulcan, 
although  his  name  is  adapted  to  the  Irish  alphabet  and  pro- 
nunciation. 

97  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  these  female  warriors, 
who  are  frequently  mentioned  in  our  tales,  are  mere  efforts  ot 
imagination^  or  whether  in  remote  times  some  women  really 
did  devote  themselves  to  arms.  The  romance  called 
Oileamkain  Chongcullainn,  or  the  rearing  of  Cuchullainn, 
tells  us  that  that  warrior  spent,  when  a  youth,  a  year  under 
the  tuition  of  Duireann.daughter  of  Domhnall,  King  of  Alba, 
or  Scotland. 

98  Such  is  the  invariable  ending  of  an  Irish  story,  and  this 
closing  sentence  is  very  useful  in  closely  written  manuscripts 
where  stories  are  crowded  together,  often  without  any  head- 
ing, for  determining  where  one  tract  ends  and  another 
begins. 
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ADDITIONAL  NOTES, 


On  the  Race  of  Diarmuid. 
The  romance  of  Diarmuid  and  Grainne  was  written  is 
accordance  with  the  southern  tradition  (apparently  a  very 
old  one)  that  Diarmuid  was  of  the  tribe  known  as  Earna 
Mumhan,  or  the  Ernaans  of  Munster,  and  that  his  country 
vas  Kerry.  Here  follows  a  genealogy  of  Diarmuid  by  some 
Munster  poet,  in  which  the  same  tradition  is  supported, 
tthich  appears  to  be  the  production  of  the  thirteenth  or 
fourteenth  century;  but  who  the  author  was,  and  in  what 
manuscript  the  oldest  versions  of  it  exists,  the  Editor  has  not 
had  the  necessary  opportunities  for  discovering,  except  that 
it  is  also  to  be  found  in  a  MS.  of  1706-9  in  the  R.  I.  A. 
The  present  version,  which  is  certainly  a  very  correct  one  as 
far  as  language  is  concerned,  is  derived  from  a.  manuscript 
of  varied  and  interesting  contents  written  in  1814-19  by 
Tomas  O  h-Icidhe  (Thomas  Hickey)  of  Killenaule,  county 
of  Tipperary,  Professor  of  Irish  at  St.  John's  College, 
Waterford,  who  appears  to  have  transcribed  from  good 
manuscripts.  This  book  now  belongs  to  Mrs.  Mackesy  of 
Castletown-Kilpatrick,  Navan,  a  Member  of  this  Society, 
who  has  kindly  lent  it  for  the  purpose  of  making  this 
extract. 

seMirtiAS  sftmsioti  ©TuAttimroA  ttf  "ofitnblirie 
stmn. 

Illicit)  b&m  -out  ye  f  eAncAf, 
00  ■deAiVbAf  SaLuaiia  ChAifiLL; 
nf  bin,  jion  5«|\  Ab  otc  m'Aicne, 
■ni  buf  r Ai-oe  111A  h-AJAit). 
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SaIcaih  cmnteicneAc  cTiAifiU,, 
beic  ha  Ti-AJAit)  if  aiiijaja  ; 
eolAc  me  ah  c-f  AtcAin  ftiAicni'6t 
eolAc  i  An  tiAirtib  einjorm. 

eolAc  tn6  piAice  reAncAip, 
(nion  b'i  ah  ceAjvo  f  An  moc-ceAfO  ;) 
A-p  jemeAiAc  b-peAn  n-AtbAti, 
if  b-peAn  n-Afvm-gtAn  n-einionn, 

■QpeAm  t)iob  An.  ftiocc  nA  5-C0VIA, 
pA  Ti-iat)  no§A  5ACA  btnftne; 
A'-p  •oneAtn  "oW-ipl/ib  ah  lAncAin. 
6  a  b-ptnt  "OiAHmAi-o  O  "Oiubne. 

£a  tti ac  -oo  Cnonc  t)iAnmAiT>, 
■ptiAin  fe  T>iAtriAin  1-p  TDojntnns  ; 
t)orm  -pA  tiiAC  rrnc  -oo  CliAinbne, 
peAn  riAn  iaj\  CAin"oe  corhlAinn. 

Cone,  nion  b'oinceAf  a  ■oeAnmA'o, 
biAit)  a  feAticAf  An  ctmrme, 
(i-p  eAnnAit)e  ttltnfiAn  nA  cAinceAn,) 
6  a  nAi-oce-An  ConcA  "Ui  "Ohuibne. 

tuJATo  aLIacac  nofthAn, 
Laoc  tnAic  x)o  nionAt)  t>AthA  ; 
nij  •muniAn,  ceAnc  a  fAthui'l, 

"Oob  AUAin  "00  mllO§A  tAttlA. 

tti  mtniiAn  nA  n-T>eAnc  j-CAorhglAf, 
-oob  e  ah  r:eAn  rAu-pjlAn  ftnnjeAC  ; 
CAinbpe  cnorn-ceAnn  via  ngeAL-gtAC 
•do  no  bA  "oeAg-mAc  Ung-oeAC. 

true  eiT)inr5eoib  ni§  jao-oaI, 
nAn  cuin  Aon  -peAn  An  cAijvoe ; 
CotiAine  t>ob  peAnn  nije, 
■pA  rhAC  pnj\e  CAir\br\e. 
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CAinbne  ponn-mon  An  •oeAJ-f,eA|\, 
«i«  ftiAin.  t)A  omeAc  nAine; 

J\1  mtJtflAII  ATI  "OeAt)  T>A1C-5eA"L, 

6  •oob  ACAiti  -oo  ChAinbne. 

CAinbne  fA  rhAC  -oo  ChonAtne  i>onn-m6n, 
ni  tYlAige  Agvir-  murriAn  ; 
Ag  fin  •oib  triAjA  t>o  •oeArvbAr-, 
blot)  t>o  feAncAf  via  g-cutvAT). 

^5  pn  reAncur  Hi  Dhuibne, 

1e  An  •ooibje  ceim  An  5-cubAib  ; 
'OiAj\mAi'o  "oonn-fobcAC  •oei'OJeAb, 
riAt\  beij  eipon  ha  t>uicce. 

O  ei'Dint'Seol  fUAir\  mire, 
(eobur  nAc  mipoe  ■OAtfir'A ;) 
gAbAbciir1  ha  b-pe^n  b-fbeA'OAc, 
50  h-Ailin  crieACAc  cAbmA. 

Ceicne  -pi  fvo  JAb  mum  a, 
turn,  An  fouAJ  ngufmAn  n-TDeAJ-oA; 
at-  uni  r\i  T)0  JAb  fJo'otA, 
mm  Aiiin  cnooA  ceAtmA. 

Oigne  An  if>6if\f eifin,  mfleAf), 
cofboirv  t>flior  jac  •OAime ; 
■oo  br\Aic  e  An  fbiocc  ha  n-t»eA§-^eA]\, 
eipon  a  teic  a  bAime. 

micro  •OAnifA  ceAcu  cajv  'OniArvmAi'o, 
a  ttiA'o  51-6  "OiACAirv  bmne ; 
WAn,  t>o  bi  "6  Am  ha  cAjvnAij, 
•obijim  beiu  AmbAit)  tume. 

JTeAfAc  me  at\  bAr  tJi  "Onmbne, 
ni  •oolite  tiorn  beAn  oibe; 
•oo  mAnb  pre  An  c-65  Anm-jbAn, 
Af  ■oo  mAnbfAn  An  muc  mme. 
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SeAticAf  if  UAifle  a  teAb|\Aib, 
cnAobpeAncAf  if  teo]\  gibe ; 

"Oeij-fioi  ©AbA  Af  At)A1tfl, 

ftiAp  50  mACAi}\  nij  neirhe.    1Ylfun> 


[Translation.] 

THE    HISTORY    OF    THE    FOREFATHERS    CY 
DIARA1UID  O'DUIBHNE  DOWN  HERE 

TrME  for  me  to  apply  myself  to  a  history 

Which  the  Psalter  of  Cashel  testifies  ; 

I  will  not  be,  tho'  my  knowledge  De  not  bad, 

Any  longer  opposed  to  it. 
The  Psalter  of  Cashel  of  the  Head-letters,  1 

To  oppose  it  will  cause  regret : 

I  am  versed  in  the  speckled  Psalter, 2 

It  is  versed  in  the  nobles  of  Erin. 

1  The  Psalter  of  Cashel  was  an  ancient  Irish  manuscript 
in  prose  and  verse,  compiled  in  the  end  of  the  ninth  century 
by  Cormac  Mac  Cuileanain,  Bishop  of  Cashel  and  King  ot 
Munster.  It  was  compiled  from  the  Psalter  of  Tara  and 
other  very  ancient  records,  and  was  said  to  have  been  added 
to,  after  Cormae's  death,  down  to  the  eleventh  century. 
O'Reilly  states  that  this  valuable  work  was  extant  in 
Limerick  in  the  year  17 12,  but  it  is  not  now  known  to 
exist.  The  greater  part  of  its  contents,  however,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  books  of  Lecan  and  of  Ballymote.  Vide  An. 
Four  Mast.  p.  204,  n.  Connellan's  Ed.  Dublin,  Geraghty, 
1846.  This  book  was  most  probably  illuminated  in  the 
same  splendid  manner  as  the  book  of  Kells,  whence  the 
poet  calls  it  "  of  the  head  of  initial  letters." 

2  The  speckled  Psalter.  This  refers  either  to  the  binding 
of  the  book,  or  to  the  variegated  appearance  of  the  illumina- 
tions. 
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I  am  versed  in  the  thread  of  history, 
(That  art  is  no  swine  [herd's]  art  ;)3 
In  the  genealogy  of  the  men  of  Alba,* 
And  of  the  bright-weaponed  men  of  Erin. 

A  tribe  [i.e.  some]  of  them  are  of  the  race  of  Collas,  5 
They  were  the  choice  of  every  force  ; 
And  a  tribe  of  the  nobles  of  the  west, 
From  whom  was  Diarmuid  O'Duibhne. 

3  No  swineherd's  art.     That  is,  no  ignoble  or  plebeian  art. 

4  The  men  of  Alba,  that  is,  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland, 
who  at  the  time  that  this  poem  was  written  were  absolutely 
one  people  with  the  Irish,  not  alone  in  blood,  but  in 
language,  manners,  and  intercourse.  Consequently  the 
Irish  shanachies  were  well  skilled  in  the  genealogies  of  their 
chiefs.  It  was  only  in  later  times,  after  the  first  plantations 
in  Ulster,  that  the  term  Albannach  was  applied  by  the  Irish 
to  Lowland  ers. 

5  Fiacha  Sraibhtine  (son  of  Cairbre  Liffeachair,  who  was 
lain  in  the  battle  of  Gabhra),  was  King  of  Ireland  a.d.  285. 

He  had  one  son,  Muireadhach  Tireach,  and  a  brother, 
Eochaidh  Doimhlen.  The  latter  had  three  sons,  Cairioll, 
Muireadhach,  and  Aodh,  commonly  called  the  three  Collas, 
i.e.  Colla  Uais,  Colla  Da  chrich,  and  Colla  Meann.  In  the 
year  322  these  three  killed  Fiacha  Sraibhtine,  and  in  324 
Colla  Uais  became  king.  In  326  Muireadhach  Tireach  ex- 
pelled the  three  Collas  into  Scotland  along  with  three 
hundred  men,  and  became  king  in  327,  in  which  year  the 
Collas  also  returned  with  but  nine  men,  and  were  reconciled 
to  Muireadhach  Tireach.  Keating  gives  their  history  at 
length.  Colla  Uais,  the  eldest,  is  the  ancestor  of  the  Mac 
Donnells,  Mac  Allisters,  and  Mac  Dougalls,  of  Scotland ; 
Colla  Da  chrich  of  the  Mac  Mahons,  Maguires,  Mac  Canns, 
O'Hanlons,  &c.  of  Ulster ;  and  Colla  Meann  of  the  tribes 
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Diarmaid  was  son  to  Core, 
He  suffered  gloom  and  woe  ;6 
Donn  was  son's  son  to  Cairbre, 
A  man  who  asked  not  for  respite  in  fight. 

Core,  he  should  not  be  forgotten, 
His  history  shall  be  remembered ; 
(And  let  not  theEarnaidhe  of  Munster  be  dispraised,)7 
From  whom  is  named  Corca  Ui  Dhuibhne.8 

Lughaidh  Allathach,  9  who  observed  the  customs, 
A  good  warrior  whom  poets  magnified ; 
King  of  Munster,  few  are  like  him, 
Was  father  to  Mogha  Lamha.10 

of  Crioch  Mughdhorn,    or  Cremorne,  in    the   county  of 
Monaghan. 

6  That  is.Diarmuid  was  persecuted  by  Fionn  Mac  Cumhaill. 

7  The  Earnuidhe,  that  is,  the  uescendants  of  Oilioll 
Earann,  an  Ulster  prince  of  the  race  of  Heremon.  They 
were  also  called  Clanna  Deaghaidh;  and  being  expelled 
from  Ulster  by  the  race  of  Ir,  or  Clanna  Rory,  settled  in 
Munster,  where  Duach  Dalta  Deaghaidh,  king  of  Ireland, 
assigned  them  possessions,  about  A.  M.  3892.  These  tribes 
afterwards  rose  to  great  power. 

8  According  to  O'Heerin,  the  district  of  Corca  Ui 
Dhuibhne,  extending  from  the  river  Mang  to  Ventry  Har- 
bour, belonged  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  to 
O'Falvey,  of  the  race  of  Conaire  II. 

9  Lughaidh  Allathach  (or  Allathain),  according  to  O'Fla- 
nerty,  was  great  grandson  of  Conaire  Mor,  who  became 
king  of  Ireland,  A.  m.  5091,  and  was  killed  at  Bruighean  da 
Dhearg,  on  the  river  Dodder,  near  Dublin,  A.  m.  5160, 
The  situation  of  this  place  is  still  marked  by  the  name 
Bohernabreena  (Bothar  na  Bruighne).  Lughaidh  Allathach 
was  grandfather  to  Conaire  II. 

10  Modha  Lamha  was  the  father  of  Conaire  II.  Ann. 
Four  Mast.  A.D.  158. 


King  of  Munster  of  the  mild  blue  eyes, 
Truly  he  was  a  noble  pure  loving  man ; 
Cairbre  Cromcheann  of  the  white  hands, 
He  was  the  goodly  son  of  Lughaidh. 

The  son  of  Eidirsgeol  H  king  of  the  Gael, 
Who  never  put  off  any  man  ;  12 
Conaire,  13  the  best  of  kings, 
His  true  son  was  Cairbre.  14 

11  The  son  of  Eidirsceol .  Eidirsceol,  or  Ederscel,  accord 
ing  to  the  ancient  orthography,  was  king  of  Ireland  from 
a.m.  5085  to  5089,  when  he  was  slain  by  Nuadha  Neacht 
at  Ailinn  (Knockaulin  in  the  county  of  Kildare).  He  was 
succeeded,  A.  M.  5091,  by  his  son  Conaire  Mor,  (Conary 
the  great)  vide  supra  n.  9. 

12  It  was  a  point  of  hosour  amongst  the  ancient  Irish  not 
to  refuse  any  request,  especially  if  made  by  a  poet,  and  this 
custom  often  placed  them  in  serious  predicaments  on  which 
are  founded  many  stories.  Red  Owen  Mac  Ward  (a  cele- 
brated Ulster  poet,  who  was  hanged  by  the  Earl  of  Thomond 
in  1672)  in  a  panegyrical  poem  on  the  Clann  t-Suibhne,  or 
Mac  Sweenys,  tells  a  legend  of  one  of  their  ancestors  who, 
being  unable  to  detach  from  his  finger  a  ring  which  a  poet 
asked  should  be  given  him  on  the  spot,  hacked  off  the  limb. 

13  Conaire.  Conaire  II. ,  son  of  Modha  Lamha,  succeeded 
Conn  of  the  hundred  battles  as  king,  A.  D.  158,  and  was 
slain  A.  D.  165. 

14  Cairhre.  This  was  Cairbre  Muse,  eldest  son  of 
Conaire.  From  him  came  the  Muscraighe  (descendants  of 
Muse),  who  possessed  Muscraighe  Breogain  (the  barony  of 
Clanwilliam  in  the  county  of  Tipperary) ;  Muscraighe  Thire 
(the  baronies  of  Upper  and  Lower  Omiond  in  the  same 
county) ;  and  Muscraighe  Mitine  (the  barony  of  Muskerry 
or  Musgry  in  the  county  of  Cork).     The  other  sons  of 
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Ceh-t)ieFi©nnmhor,15  the  good  man, 

Who  earned  not  shame  on  the  score  of  generosity  j 

King  of  Minister,  the  white-toothed  one, 

He  was  father  to  Cairbre. 
Cairbre  was  son  to  Conaire  Dornmhor,l6 

King  of  Maigh  and  of  Mumha  ;U 

There  ye  have  as  I  certified, 

Part  of  the  history  of  the  heroes  i 

There  ye  have  the  history  of  O'Duibhne, 

To  whom  a  step  backwards  was  grief ; 

Diarmaid,  the  brown-haired,  the  white-toothed, 

"Who  suffered  no  violence  to  enter  his  territory. 
From  Eidirsgeol  I  have  gotten, 

(Knowledge  which  is  an  advantage  to  me ;) 

The  conquest  of  the  feast  giving  men, 

To  brave  Ailin  of  the  forays. 
Conaire  were  Cairbre  Baschaoin,  from  whom  came  the 
Baiscnigh  (O'Baiscins  and  O'Donnells  of  the  baronies  of 
Moyarta  and  Clonderalaw  in  the  county  of  Clare),  and 
Cairbre  Riada  (i.e.  Rioghfhada,  of  the  long  ulna)  from 
whom  the  Dal-Riada  of  Antrim  and  of  Scotland.  Vide 
An.  Four  Mast.  A.  D.  158,  n.  w. 

15  Cairbre  Fionnmhor,  that  is  Cairbre  the  tall  and  fair,  was 
son^of  Conaire  Mor.  Conaire  instituted  a  heptarchy,  mak- 
ing Connor  Mac  Nessa  king  of  Ulster;  Oilioll  and  Meadhbh 
king  and  queen  of  Connaught ;  Cairbre  Niafear  king  of 
Leinster ;  Achaidh  Abhratruadh  (i.e.  of  the  red  eyebrows, 
a  man  of  gigantic  size)  king  of  North  Munster ;  and  Curoi 
Mac  Daire,  king  of  South  Munster,  Cairbre  Fionnmhor 
succeeded  Curoi  Mac  Daire. 

16  Cairbre  Dornmhor,  that  is,  Cairbre  the  big-fisted. 

17  That  is,  king  of  that  district  of  Munster  lying  about 
the  Maigue. 
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Four  kings  ruled  over  Mumha, 
Of  the  race  of  the  powerful  goodly  arch  ; 
And  three  kings  ruled  Fodla, 
Of  the  race  of  the  same  brave  Ailin, 

The  heir  of  the  seven  warriors,  18 
The  dear  theme  of  all  poets ; 
Who  have  marked  him  succeeding  the  good  men 
Even  him  by  the  virtue  of  his  arm. 

Time  for  me  to  cease  treating  of  Diarmaid, 
Though  to  say  so  is  grief  to  us  ; 
Since  he  was  as  a  rock  to  me,19 
I  am  bound  to  be  so  to  him. 

I  know  the  death  of  O'Duibhne, 
No  other  woe  can  make  me  grieve ; 
It  slew  the  bright-weaponed  pure  [warrior], 
And  he  slew  the  deadly  swine. 

[This  is]  the  noblest  history  in  books, 
A  branching  genealogy  of  abundant  brilliancy  ; 
The  goodly  seed  of  Eve  and  Adam, 
Up  to  the  mother  of  the  king  of  heaven.     Time. 

18  That  is,  Diarmuid. 

19  Here  the  poet  represents  himself  as  a  contemporary  c' 
Diarmuid  who  had  received  kindness  from  him. 


It  will  be  perceived  that  the  above  genealogy  is  rambling 
and  in  some  places  obscure ;  indeed  it  professes  to  be  only  a 
slight  account  of  some  of  Diarmuid's  ancestors  and  not  a 
continuous  pedigree.  But  some  of  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  traditions  of  Munster  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  Diarmuid  was  a  Leinsterman.    O'Flaherty  (who  does 
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not  in  this  case  give  his  authority,  but  who  wrote  from 
trustworthy  historical  documents)  thus  deduces  his  descent, 
Ogygia,  P.  III.  cap.  69 ;  Diarmuid,  son  of  Donn,  son  of 
Duibhne,  son  of  Fothadh,  son  of  Fiacha  Raidhe  (from 
whom  were  called  the  Corca  Raidhe,  inhabiting  the  present 
barony  of  Corcaree  in  Westmeath),  son  of  Fiacha  Suighde, 
son  of  Feidhlimidh  Reachtmhar,  king  of  Ireland.  The 
descendants  of  this  Fiacha  Suighdhe,  who  was  brother  to 
Conn  of  the  hundred  battles,  were  seated  at  Deisi  Teamh 
rach  (now  the  barony  of  Deece,  in  Meath,)  whence  they 
were  expelled  by  Cormac,  Conn's  grandson,  and  father  o» 
Grainne.  After  various  wanderings  they  went  to  Munster 
where  Oilioll  Oluim,  who  was  married  to  Sadhbh,  daughtei 
of  Conn,  gave  them  a  large  district  of  the  present  county  01 
Waterford,  which  they  named  after  their  ancient  patrimony 
in  Meath,  and  part  of  which  is  still  called  na  Deiseacha,  oj 
the  two  baronies  of  Desies.  They  were  afterwards  given 
the  country  comprised  in  the  present  baronies  of  Clonmel, 
Upper-third  and  Middle-third,  in  the  county  of  Waterford 
which  they  retained  till  the  English  invasion.  The  chiefs 
of  this  race  in  the  fourteenth  century  were  the  following, 
according  to  O'Heerin's  topographical  poem  : — O'Bric  and 
0'Faelain,chiefs  ;  O'Meara,  O'Neill,  O'Flanagan,  O'Breslen, 
O'Keane,  chieftains.  (Vide  An.  Four  Mast.  ed.  J.  O'D., 
A.D.  265,  p.  1205,  notes,  where  much  information  about 
this  race  is  condensed  from  O'Heerin,  Keating,  and 
O'Flaherty).  This  total  migration  of  the  tribe  of  Diarmuid 
from  their  own  country  into  Munster  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  their  subsequent  extension  there,  explains  how  Diar- 
muid came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  Momonian.  He  is,  how- 
ever, considered  to  have  been  not  only  a  Momonian,  but 
more  particularly  a  Kerryman,  and  the  traditions  of  him  are 
more  vivid  in  West  Munster  than   elsewhere,  whilst  his 
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tribe  settled  in  the  East.  This  probably  arose  from  the 
coincidence  between  the  name  of  his  grandfather,";  Duibhne, 
and  that  of  the  territory  of  Corca  Ui  Dhuibhne,  in  Kerry. 
Although  Diarmuid  is  called  O'Duibhne,  which  is  a  patrony- 
mic, it  means  simply  the  grandson  of  Duibhne,  and 
ought  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  to  be  written  O  or  Ua 
Dhuibhne,!  for  he  lived  long  before  the  introduction  of  sur- 
names, but  this  irregularity  is  not  uncommon  even  in  the 
best  manuscripts ;  thus  Cormac,  the  grandson  of  Conn  of 
the  hundred  battles,  is  often  called  ua  Ctnnn,  which  is 
O'Quin,  instead  of  ua  Chimin,  Conn's  grandson.  It  will  be 
•  emembered  that  Donn,  the  father  of  Diarmuid,  is  called  in 
.he  tale  Donn  O'Donnchadha,  but  this  is  a  mere  fiction  of 
he  writer  in  order  to  support  his  Kerry  descent,  and  is 
another  of  these  anachronisms  respecting  patronymics. 


The  pccioU,  or  chess-board  is  thus  referred  to  by  Dr. 
O'Donovan  in  his  notes  to  leADA-p  'ua  5-ceA^c : — "  The 
frequent  mention  of  chess  in  this  work  shows  that  chess- 
playing  was  one  of  the  favourite  amusements  of  the  Irish 
Chieftains.      The  word    p'ccioLl    is    translated    "  tabula 

usorice"  by  O'Flaherty,  where  he  notices  the  bequests  of 
1'athaeir  Mor,  Monarch  of  Ireland  "Ogygia,"  p.  311.    In 

'  Cormac's  Glossary  "  the  p'ccioll  is  described  as  quadrangu- 
&r,  having  straight  spots  of  black  and  white.  It  is  referred 
to  in  the  oldest  Irish  stories  and  historical  tales  extant,  as  in 

1  0  or  ua  means  a  grandson,  and  when  the  initial  letter 
of  the  proper  name  following  it  in  the  genitive  case  does 
not  suffer  aspiration,  according  to  the  general  rule,  the  two 
words  constitute  a  patronymic,  thus — "OonncAt)  O  "bjUAin 
means  Donough  O'Brien;  but  'OonncA'6  O  t>hjuAin  means 
Donough,  Brian's  grandson,  who  might  be  an  O'Neill  or 
anyone  else. 
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tne  very  old  one  called  CocrnA|\c  ecAine,  preserved  in 
LeAOAj\  riA  T»-ttit>^vi,  aMSS.  of  the  twelfth  century  in  which 
the  jrfccioU,  is  thus  referred  to.  "  "What  is  thy  name  ?"  said 
Eochaidh.  "It  is  not  illustrious,"  replied  the  other. 
"Midir  of  Brigh  Leith,  what  brought  you  hither  ?  "  said 
Eochaid.  "  To  play  ficcioU,  with  thee,"  replied  he.  "  Art 
thou  good  at  pcaoU,  ?  "  said  Eochaidh.  "  Let  us  have  the 
proof  of  it,"  replied  Midir.  "  The  Queen,"  said  Eochaidh, 
"  is  asleep,  and  the  house  in  which  the  p'ccioVl  is  belongs  to 
her."  "  There  is  here,"  said  Midir,  •*  a  no  worse  pccioU,. " 
This  was  true,  indeed ;  it  was  a  board  of  silver  and  pure 
gold,  and  every  angle  was  illuminated  with  precious  stones, 
and  a  man  bag  of  woven  brass-wire.  Midir  then  arranges 
the  ficcuioLU  "Play,"  said  Midir.  "I  will  not,  except 
for  a  wager,"  said  Eochaidh."  "What  wager  shall  we 
stake,"  said  Midir.  "I  care  not  what,"  said  Eochaidhe 
"I  shall  have  for  thee,"  said  Midir,  "fifty  dark  grey 
steeds  if  thou  win  the  game." 

Fionn  Mac  Cumhaill. 

The  following  notice  of  Fionn  occurs  in  the  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters : — 

Aoif  Cfuofc,  t>a  cet)  ochcmogAC  a  cpi  &y  a  ye  ■oecc 
t>o  CAifvb^e.  £iorm  "Ua  bATpccne  oo  cuiuim  La  hAichlec 
triAC  "Duibo^enti,  <\  tA  tnAcoib  Uip^eno,  00  UiAijtub 
retfi]AAc,  occ  Ach  t)|\eA  foyv  "bourn,  -oia  troeb^At). 

Ho  bin,  pno,  da  t>o  JAib, 
50  noiAch  5«in, 

•00  aIL  AichieAch  mAC  "Otubo^etro 
a  cenn  ^0  itiac  tnochcAinuiri. 

ITIinbAt)  CaiLci  cofCCAifv, 

t)o  b«  btiAiT)  Af  cech  -p-pgliAit), 

f\0  bAOh  COfCCIAACh  1/Af  in  CpiAjX 

iLacIi  im  cherm  mo  |\i £a  niAoh. 
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[Translation.] 
The  Age  of  Christ,  286.  The  sixteenth  year  of  Oairbre. 
Fionn,  grandson  of  Baisgne,  fell  by  Aichleach,  son  of 
Duibhdreann,  and  the  sons  of  Uirgreann  of  the  Luaighni 
Teamhrach,  at  Ath  Brea,  upon  the  Boinn,  of  which  was 
said : — 

Finn  was  killed,  it  was  with  darts, 
"With  a  lamentable  wound ; 
Aichleach,  son  of  Duibhdreann,  cut  off 
The  head  of  the  son  of  Mochtamun. 

Were  it  not  that  Caoilte  took  revenge, 
It  would  have  been  a  victory  over  all  his  true  battles ; 
The  three  were  cut  off  by  him, 
Exulting  over  the  royal  champion. 

The  following  words  are  interlined  in  the  original  manu- 
scripts:— ".1.  -ooriA  5Aib  lAfccAich  f\o  goriAt)  e;"  i.e.  "by 
the  fishing  gaffs  he  was  wounded."  The  Annals  of  Innis- 
fallen  (Dublin  copy)  give  the  same  account  of  his  death  and 
of  Caoilte's  vengeance,  but  place  it  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Cairbre  (son  of  Cormac,  son  of  Art).  Vide  Rer. 
Hibern.  Script.  Tom.  II.     An.  Innisfal.  (Dublin  copy)  p.  9. 

The  Annals  of  Tighearnach  state  that  he  was  beheaded 
by  Aichleach  and  the  sons  of  Uirgreann.  Vide  Rer 
Hibern  Script.  Tom.  II.    An.  Tig.  p.  49. 

porm  ITlAc  CutriAiVl  is  thus  referred  to  by  Dr.O'Donovan 
in  "Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,"  vol.  i.  p.  267.  "  The  Fionn 
here  mentioned  is  the  celebrated  champion  called  Fingal 
by  Mac  Pherson,  and  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill  by  the  Irish,  of 
whom  Mr.  Moore  has  the  following  remarks  in  his  "  History 
of  Ireland,"  vol.  i.  p.  133.     "It  has  been  the  fate  of  this 
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popular  Irish  hero,  after  a  long  coin  se  of  traditional  renown 
in  his  country,  where  his  name  still  leaves,  not  only  in 
legends  and  songs,  but  in  the  yet  more  indelible  record  of 
scenery  connected  with  his  memory,  to  have  been  all  at  once 
transferred  by  adoption  to  another  country"  (Scotland), 
"  and  start,  under  a  new  and  false  shape,  in  a  fresh  career 
of  fame. " 

This  celebrated  warrior,  who  had  two  grand  residences  in 
Leinster,  one  at  Almhuin,  now  the  Hill  of  Allen,  in  ths 
county  of  Kildare,  and  the  other  at  Magh-Elle,  now  Moy« 
elly,  in  the  King's  County,  was  the  son-in-law  of  King 
Cormac,  and  general  of  his  standing  army,  which  as 
Pinkerton  remarks,  seems  to  have  been  in  imitation  of  the 
Roman  legions. 

The  words  of  this  critical  writer  are  worth  quoting  her* 
"  He  seems,"  says  he,  "  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  talenk 
for  the  age,  and  of  celebrity  in  arms.  His  formation  of  & 
regular  standing  army,  trained  to  war,  in  which  all  the 
Irish  accounts  agree,  seems  to  have  been  a  rude  imitation  of 
the  Roman  legions  in  Britain.  The  idea,  though  simple 
enough,  shows  prudence,  for  such  a  force  alone  could  have 
coped  with  the  Romans  had  they  invaded  Ireland.  But 
this  machine,  which  surprised  a  rude  age,  and  seems  the 
basis  of  all  Fionn's  fame,  like  some  other  great  schemes, 
only  lived  in  its  author  and  expired  soon  after  him."— 
"Inquiry  into  the  History  of  Scotland,"  vol.  2.  p.  77. 


Cormac,  Son  of  Art,  Son  of  Conn  of  the  Hundred 

Battles. 
Cormac,  of  whom  we  read  so  much  in  the  Irish  romances, 
was  considered  in  his  day  to  be  the  best  king  that  Ireland 
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had  seen.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  composer  of  the 
work  called  UeAgAifS  nA  ftiog,  or  Instructions  for  Kings, 
which  is  still  extant  in  MS.  He  also  caused  to  be  compiled 
the  historical  and  topographical  work  called  the  Psalter  of 
Tara,  which  is  lost.  His  wife  was  Eithne,  daughter  of 
Dunlaing,  king  of  Leinster.  Some  say  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Cathaoir  Mor,  but  O'Flaherty  considers  this 
incorrect,  from  chronological  reasons.  Eithne  was  the 
mother  of  Cairbre  Liffeachair,  who  succeeded  Cormac.  His 
other  two  sons,  Ceallach  and  Daire,  left  no  issue.  He  had 
two  daughters,  Grainne  and  Ailbhe,  of  whom  the  former, 
when  betrothed  to  Fionn,  fled  with  Diarmuid,  to  whom  she 
Dore  four  sons,  whose  names,  according  to  O'Flaherty,  were 
Donnchadh,  Iollann,  Ruchladh,  and  Ioruadh,  whilst  Fionn 
married  Ailbhe  in  her  place.    (Vide  Ogyg.  P.  III.  ch.  69). 

It  is  stated  in  the  Annals  that  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of 
Cormac's  reign,  his  son  Ceallach  and  also  his  lawgiver  were 
mortally  wounded,  and  the  eye  of  Cormac  himself  put  out 
frith  one  thrust  of  a  lance,  by  Aonjtif  5Aib-UAicbeAC 
„i.  e.  Angus  of  the  terrible  spear)  of  the  tribe  of  the  Deisi 
Teamhrach.  Hence  Cormac,  having  gained  seven  battles 
over  them,  expelled  them  into  Munster.  Vide  Note  I. 
supra.  Cormac  obtained  the  cognomen  of  tltfA'OA,  because, 
after  his  victories  over  the  Ultonians  at  the  battles  of 
Granard,  Sruthair,  and  Crionna  Fregabhail,  he  banished 
numbers  of  them  to  the  Isle  of  Man  and  to  the  Hebrides, 
the  name  being  derived  from  tllAT),  Ulster,  and  pvoA,  far. 
Between  his  wife  and  his  daughter  Grainne,  Cormac's 
domestic  life  cannot  have  been  of  the  happiest,  nor  can  he 
have  been  much  grieved  at  the  violent  death  of  his  lawgiver, 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  following  little  poem  attributed  to 
him.  It  is  taken  from  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  Irish 
poems  made  in  1641  by  Father  Owen  O'Keeffe,  in  which 
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the  orthography  is  modernised,  but  the  general  Irish  reader 
will  not  object  to  that. 


cofttnAC  utirruyoA  no  cViah. 

1r  mire  CoflinAC  ua  Ctunn, 
Ajuim  ai|vo]ai§  -po|\  CheAm-|\Ai§  upturn  ; 
fio  peAllfAO  ojim,  mAlVle, 
mo  bean  A<;tir  mo  neAccAine. 

eicne  inpon  ChAUAit  cAin, 
tno  fMOgAnfA  T)o  tAignib  ; 
do  CUA10  ha  gtiuir  c|\e  coin.e 
IPAibbe  juiao  mo  fveAccAin.e. 

1r  eob  -OAtTlfA  ([AAO  5AH  §A01,) 

riA  cni  neitce  mitLior1  mriAoi ; 
a  feA|\  -pein  gAti  beiu  t>a  neif\, 
tAtiAtrmAr  tAg,  Af  luAic-mein. 

1f  eob  OAlilf A  (|\AT>  gAtl  §A01), 

n A  cm'  neitjce  j\{A}\Ar  mriAoi ; 
a  ciaUI  -pein,  ueAgAfg  a  p-p, 

Aguy  lAUAmnAy  La1T)1|\# 

"Ro  at)  -p^iu  A^Amf <>,  mAibte, 
ha  cni  neitce  fiti  tube ; 
cia  "oo  nm  n.e  a  Linn  tA) 
mo  beAti  obc  can,  mo  ceAtinrA. 

rilo  mAbbAcc  6  Amu§  50  bn&c 
An  ah  ce  coibb-peAf  An  jtac  ; 
•oo  oeAnA  olc  Ar  tor  mnA, 
mA  ca  oiomAt)  a  ^rn'otfiA, 
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Aoti  ceACf\Att  gAn  eAt>  fern  Lirrn, 
CA11115  o  5V1A01010I  50  gnirm  ; 
Oil/ioU,A,rJ  Fe-Attjuf  tnAiUej 
Conn  ceA'ocAUAc  A'f  mife. 

[Translation.] 
CORMAO;ULFHADA  SANG  THIS. 
I  am  Cormac,  the  grandson  of  Conns 
I  am  arch-king  over  the  heavy-glebed  Teamhair ; 
My  wife,  also,  and  my  lawgiver 
Have  played  me  false, 

Eithne,  the  daughter  of  the  noble  Cathal,! 

Is  my  queen  from  Leinster ; 

Failbhe  Ruadh,  my  lawgiver, 

Approached  her  countenance  by  invitation. 
I  know  (an  assertion  not  false), 

The  three  things  that  destroy  a  woman ; 

Her  own  husband  not  to  humour  her, 

Weakness  in  matrimony,  and  a  frivolous  disposition, 

I  know  (an  assertion  not  false), 

The  three  things  that  serve  a  woman  • 
Her  own  sense,  the  counsel  of  her  husband, 
And  strength  in  matrimony. 

With  me  were  found,  also, 

All  those  three  things ; 

Thodgh  during  her  life  upon  a  time 

My  wife  hath  wrought  evil  in  spite  of  me. 
BIy  curse  from  to-day  for  ever, 

Upon  him  who  shall  lose  wisdom  ; 

Who  would  do  evil  for  the  sake  of  a  woman, 

Even  if  it  were  by  her  forwardness. 

l  Here  again  a  different  father  is  assigned  to  Eithne. 
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^our  alone  void  of  envy  in  my  day 
Have  descended  from  Gaodhal,  most  certainly ; 
ilioll  and  Fearghus  to  wit, 
Conn  of  the  hundred  battles  and  myself. 

This  last  stanza  if  differently  punctuated  would  bear  a 
very  different  meaning,  which  it  is  as  well  not  to  give  in 
the  translation. 


OlLIOLL  Olum. 
Oilioll  Olum  (fourth  in  descent  from  Corb  Olum,  one  of 
the  three  nobles  of  the  Milesian  or  Scotic  race  who  escaped 
from  the  massacre  of  the  Aitheach  Tuatha  or  Attacotti, 
A.D.  10),  is  the  ancestor  of  all  the  chief  families  of  Munster, 
except  such  as  acquired  possessions  there  in  later  times,  as 
the  Deisi.  His  wife  was  Sadhbh,  daughter  of  Conn  of  the 
hundred  battles,  and  he  had  seven  sons,  Eoghan  Mor, 
Dubhmerchon,  Mughcorb,  Lughaidh,  Eochaidh,  Diachorb, 
and  Tadhg.  These  all  fell  in  the  battle  of  Magh  Muchroime, 
&.D.  195,  fighting  for  their  uncle  Art,  king  of  Ireland, 
against  Lughaidh  Mac  Conn  and  a  host  of  foreign  auxiliaries, 
chiefly  Saxons  and  Britons  (i.e.  Welsh).  It  was  Beine  Briot, 
king  of  Britain  (i  e.  Wales')  that  slew  them,  and  he  was  killed 
by  Lughaidh  Lagha  in  revenge  for  his  kinsmen.  The  whole 
story  is  set  forth  at  great  length  in  the  historical  tale  called 
Cac  tnhtnge  rnhtic-|\oitrie,  which  closes  with  the  lamenta- 
tions of  Oilioll  Olum  for  his  sons.  Oilioll's  residence  was  at 
"Oun  GocAifv  mhtnje,  now,  and  for  many  centuries  past, 
known  as  bj\u§  fti§,  i.  e.  the  king's  palace,  Anglice  Bruree,  a 
village  ontheMaigue,  near  Croom,  in  the  county  of  Limerick. 
There  are  still  large  remains  of  ancient  forts  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  which  are  attributed  to  tliis  king.     Three  of 
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his  sons  had  issue;  Eoghan  Mor  is  the  ancestor  of  the 
numerous  tribes  called  collectively  Eoghanachta,  such  as  the 
eojAtiAcc  ChAifil  and  eogAtiAcc  tocA  tern  ;  Cormac  Cas 
is  the  ancestor  of  the  tribes  of  North  Munster  or  Thomond, 
who  are  known  to  this  day  by  the  celebrated  name  of  "OaiL 
5-Caij%  (the  race  of  Cas),  in  English,  Dalcassians ;  and  from 
Cian  come  the  tribes  called  Cianachta  in  various  localities. 
Shane  Clarach  Mac  Donnell  of  Charleville,  the  celebrated 
Munster  poet  thus  mentions  Bruree : — 
O  fionriA-'b-jAog  OUrnn  flAiceAtiiAi'l  A-|\rA  50  h  AOAirm  ha 
teACAin-teAc  mofvgtAn. 

From  the  fair  palace  of  the  princely  ancient  Oluim  to 
the  river  of  the  broad  large  bright  flag-stones.  1 


Irish  Proper  Names. 
Those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  Irish  language  have 
been  often  surprised  at  the  great  prevalence  amongst  us  of 
names  derived  from  some  foreign  source — from  scripture, 
the  classics,  or  the  vocabularies  of  various  languages,  and  it 
may  interest  them  to  learn  that  these  names  are  only  used 
by  the  people  in  speaking  English,  and  are  mere  arbitrary 
substitutes  for  indigenous  Gaelic  names,  which  they  always 
employ  in  speaking  Irish.  Thus  the  Irish  name  t)i  Afvtnuvo  is 
always  represented  in  speaking  or  writing  English  by  Darbg 
or  worse  still,  by  Jeremiah;  "OonncA-o,  by  Denis;  Ca-o^, 
by  Thady,  Timothy,  Thaddeus ;  Cojuuac  and  CacaL,  by 
Charles;  tntHf\ceAf\CAc,  tnuj\cAt),  by  Mortimer;  "OotfmAVl, 

1  i.  e.  to  the  AbA  cAtriAoineAc,  or  Morning-star  river, 
which  falls  into  the  Maigue  below  Bruree,  on  which  is  the 
little  village  called  in  Irish  An  c-ac  leACAc,  the  Ford  of  the 
flag-stones,  and  in  English  Athlacca 
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by  Daniel  and  Dan ;  bjuAn  is  in  many  cases  used  in  English, 
but  is  often,  especially  in  particular  families,  turned  intc 
Bernard  and  Barney;  eoJAn  is  often  correctly  enough 
rendered  Owen,  but  frequently  Eugene ;  "Ou  daLcac,  Dudley; 
JTetoLirrn'o,  Felix;  £1115111,  Florence;  ConcobAp,  Corny, 
Cornelius,  &c.  &c.  In  every  one  of  the  above  cases  there  is 
no  attempt  at  a  translation,  nothing  but  a  mere  substitution. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  there  is  a  kind  of  translation,  e.g.  porn/ 
(which  means  fair,  albus)  is  anglicised  Albany. 

This  disguising  of  native  names  was  at  one  time  unknown 
in  Ireland,  as  appears  from  state  and  law  papers,  &c,  bu' 
from  the  commencement  of  the  last  century  it  has  been  or 
the  increase.  The  names  cited  above  were  at  one  time 
anglicised  respectively  Dermot;  Donough  (which  is  still 
retained  by  some  of  the  O'Briens,  as  also  in  the  latinised 
form,  Donat) ;  Teague  and  Teigue ;  Cormac  and  Cahal ; 
Murtough  ;  Murrough  (still  used  by  the  O'Briens)  ;  Donald 
Donal,  Donnell ;  Brian ;  Owen  ;  Duald ;  Phelim  and  Felim 
Fineen;  Conogher,  Connor  (which  is  still  used  by  some 
families,  more  usually  in  the  North) ;  &c.  It  is  a  pity  that 
the  Irish  have  not  imitated  the  Scots,  who,  though  adapting, 
their  native  names  to  the  eye  and  tongue  of  strangers, 
have  not  utterly  disguised  them,  or  rather  quite  laid  them 
aside  for  arbitrary  and  in  most  cases  exceedingly  tasteless 
and  ill-chosen  substitutes.  The  subject  of  Irish  Christian 
names  and  patronymics  is  a  curious  and  interesting  one, 
deserving  of  attention  and  illustration  in  order  to  defeat  the 
aims  of  those  whp  are  so  ignorant  and  foolish  as  to  wish  to 
disguise  their  Celtic  descent,  and  happily  a  great  deal  has 
already  been  effected  in  this  department  of  Irish  history 
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GLOSSAKY. 


GLOSSAKY, 


a,  prep,  in ;  a  m-bAite,  in  a  town. 

a  poss.   pron.  his,  her,  its,  their  ;    a  beAti,    his    wife,    & 

ceAnn,   her  or   its    head  ;  a    g-ctnt),    their   share ; 

a  mtmicifv.  her  or  their  people  ;  "oa  5*cuj\  6  ceile  to 

put  them  from  one  another,  viz.  to  separate  them,  t)A 

(-•oo  a)  5-cu|\,  literally  signifies  to  their  putting. 
a,  rel.  pron.  who,  which,  that,  all  who,  all  that. 
&,  prep.,  put  for  a  5,  at,  to. 
a,  the  sign  of  the  perfect  tense  and  infin.  mood. 
a,  is  sometimes  tised  as  a  sign  of  the  pres.  tense,  example  A 

tAbfVAi|\  thou  speakest. 
a,  inter j.  {sign  of  the  vocative  case),  oh  ! 
Ab,  subj.  mood  of  assertive  verb  if ;  it  is  usually  joined  to 

5tifi ;  as   j;ti}\  Ab  e  acaijv  "OhiAjvinti'OA  Ui  "Ohtnbne, 

that  he  was  the  father  of  Diarmuid  O'Duibhne. 
AbAc.  s.  m.  the  entrails  ;gen.  AbAic  and  AbAig. 
AbAip,   v.    a.  imp.  mood.  2nd  person  sing. ,  from  irreg.  verbt 

■oeifvim,  I  say,  speak ;  infin.  t)o  j\At>. 
a  b-^At),  comp.  adv.  afar. 
a  b-f"0CAi|\,  comp.  prep,  by,  along  with,  Am'  £ocAin,  along 

with  me. 
AbfVAit),  v.  a.  irreg.  2nd  per.,  pi.  imp.  <?/t>eif\im. 
Ab|\AHn,  v.  a.  pres.  hab.  form  0/"AbftAim,  I  say,  speak. 
AbpAntiAij,  s.  m.  death.  -puAij\  Abf AnnAi£,  he  died. 
aca,  prep.  pron.  at  or  with  them. 
a  ceile,  indef.  pron.  each  other. 
aco,  prep.  pron. ,  put  for  aca. 
acc,  conj.  but,  except,  also  ac,  ac-o. 
a^o,  prep,  pron.,  put  for  Ann  t>o,  in  thy;  as  At)  leAbAifc,  in 

thy  bed. 
At),  an  intensifying  particle,  very    or  exceeding.     Written 

Alt)  before  words  whose  first  vowel  is  slender. 
AftbAltnofVA,  adj.pl.  mas.  arid  fa*.  vexvw  exceeding  great; 

sing.  At)bAuh6n. 
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AobAn,  s.  m.  cause,  reason ;  gen.  AobAijA,  pi.  id. 

A'bnACAT)  v.  infin.  mood,  to  bury ;  imp.  A'onAC. 

AejvcA,  Ae|\&A  and  Ae]\AiriAiL.  adj.  airy,  aerial. 

Ag, prep,  at,  by,  or  with;  also  signof pres.  part,  active,  as  A5 

tAbAifvu,  speaking. 
a^a,  put  for  Ag  a,  at  his,  her,  its,  their. 
a^at)  and  AgAU,  prep.  pron.  at,  or  with  thee. 
ASA'DfA,  emp.form  of  foregoing. 
AgAii),  s.  f.  face;  ^?».  and  pi.  Aigce;  £?#.  a/w  A^A-roe  ;  jve 

Vi-AgAi'o,  with  a  view  or  intention;  a  u-ajai-o  comp. 

prep,  against,  in  opposition  to,  in  the  face  of. 
AjAm,  prep.  pron.  at  or  with  me. 
At;  ftJT),  adv.  there,  yonder. 

a  51.11b  and  &,■§&&,  prep,  pron.  (pi.)  at  cr  with  ye  or  you. 
Agtnbf  e,  m/>.  jfovrc  of  foregoing. 
AZmnne,  prep,  pron.  at  or  with  us ;  cia  Agumue,  which  of 

us. 
Aguf,  conj.  and. 

Mceor  &\c\,prep.  pron.  with  her,  with  it. 
Ai-orheit,  adj.  terrible,  fearful. 
Ai'dmeiLe,  adj.  gen.  fern.  sing,  and  nom.  mas.  andfem.pl.  of 

A-rotfieit,  which  see. 
Ai,6tfieul,Ac  adj.  sorrowful. 
AionuVlce,  verbal  s.  gen. ;  nom.  Ait>irnLte&,6,  destruction, 

ruin.  Derived  from  verb  Ai"6tfiiU,itn,  I  destroy:  fA 

geAfAib  aca  Agiif  AitirnLlce,  under  bonds  of  danger 

and  ruin. 
Aige,  prep.  pron.  at  or  with  him  or  it. 
A-igce,  s.  f  gen.  and  pi.  of  a^ato. 
ai  L,  s.  f  pleasure,  desire,  will ;  rti  h-Ait,  it  is  not  a  pleasure ; 

gen.  Aille. 
Aiiue,  adj.  more  beautiful,  comp.  degree  of  Altnrm,  beauti- 
ful. 
Aiuroeo-m,  s.f.  unwillingness,  reluctance ;  gen.  Aitfroeoine. 

from  Aiiri  a  negative  particle  used  in  composition  and 

•oeo-m,  will,  consent,  concord. 
Annfig,   v.  a.  perfect  tense,  he  aimed ;  imp.  Ainifiuj ;  inf 

AimpugAt). 
Aimp]\  s.  f.   time,    weather,    season ;  gen.   Aitnfine ;  pi 

Aimpof\A,    Aitn-peA-jXA,   or    AimfeAj\ACA,  last  form 

seldo?n  employed. 
Aimpu jAt),  v.  a.  inf.  to  aim  at,  aja  AnnpugA'd  aiming  at 

him  ;  imp.  Airrifitij. 
Ainm  s.f  a  name  ;  gen.  AntriA;//.  AnniAtinA. 
Ain,  prep. pron.  on  him,  on  it  \prep.  on,  upon. 
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Ainvoe,   s.  f.  gen.  case ;  nom.  ajvo  or  aijvo,  a  point  of  the 

compass,  a  height,  direction. 
Aine,  s.  f.  notice,  heed,  care,  attention ;  gen.  id. 
AingeAT)  and  Ainpo-o,  s.  m.  silver,  money;  gen.  Aipgi-o. 
Ai-pgeAnriA,  s.  m.  pi.  ;  nom.  sing.  Aif\§eAnn,  a  symptom 

sign,  indication. 
Ainijj,  v.  a.imp.  feel,  perceive  ;  t>'a1"|VI5  re,  he  felt,  perceived, 

perfect  tense  ;  infin.  ai-jvui^at). 
Ai|Mgce,  adj.  certain,   sure,  formed  from    verb  Ai|MJim,  Z 

calculate,  note. 
AifMtigAt),  verbal  sub.  mas.  notice,  perception  ;  gen.  Aif\i§ce: 
Aij\m,  s.  m.  gen.  and  pi.  0/An.ttt,  a  weapon  ;  pi.  also  A]\mA( 

arms,  weapons. 
AifvneAt),  s.  f.  gen.pl.  of  Ainne,  a  sloe;  nom.pl.  AinniT)e, 
Aif,  obs.  sub.  consent,  concurrence,  return  ;  aijv  Air  no  Af\ 

ei^eAn,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  literally  with  (your) 

concurrence  or  by  (upon)  force. 
Air,  adv.  back ;  can.  Air,  A1|\  Air,  backward. 
Aifoe,  prep.  pron.  out  of  her,  out  of  it. 
Aifoin,  s.  m.  gen.  case  of  AifoeAfv  or  Aifoiop,  a  journey, 

a  travelling. 
Air^e,  s.f.  a  present,  donation ;  a  n-Airge,  as  a  free  gift  or 

present,  for  nothing,  gen  id.  pi.  Air5eAT>A. 
aic,  s.f.  a  place ;  £-m.  Mze,pl.  id. ;  #^.  ^w*,  //.  Aicib. 
Aicoeot>A'6,  v.  a.  inf.  to  revive,  to  restore  to  life ;   imp 

Aicbeotjuig. 
Aine,  j.  /.  gen  and  pi.   See  aiu. 
AiceAfS,  virtue,  admonition,  advice. 
Aicin,   for    Aiune,    s.   f   knowledge,    A^tir    A1|A   n-Aicm 

An  cmn  -o'frrnonn,  Fionn  having  known  the  head, 

literally  upon  there  being  a  knowledge  of  the  head 

to  Fionn.    Idiom  of  the  dative  absolute. 
Aicte,  prep,  after ;  a  h-Aicle  pr\,comp.prep.  after  that. 
Aicne,  s.f  knowledge,  acquaintance,  gen.  id.  ;  also  Aiumt*. 
Aicnijim,  v.  a.  pres.  tense,   1st.  per.   sing.  I    know ;    imp 

Aicni§;  infin.  Aicnm^At),  to  know.    AicmgeA'OAtt, 

perf.  they  knew. 
Aiq\eAc,  s.  m.  gen.pl.  <?/ACAin,  a  father,  an  ancestor. 
Aic-jM-pceAn,  v.   a.  pass,  pres.  is  related,  reported,  told,  re- 
counted; imp.  active  voicer  Aicnir. 
Ale  adv.  o  fom  Ale,  from  this  time  forward. 
AtbAn  s.  f.  Scotland,  gen.  of&Xh&. 
AU/rrm]\cAib,    prep,    case  pi.  ;  nom.  AVltfmj\Ac,    s.    m.    a 

foreigner,  a  Dane  ;  gen.  Alltrmn-Aij ;  pi.  AVUritif\Ai5e. 
aIXca,  adj.  wild,  savage,  fierce. 
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Alcn.om,  v.  a.  inf.;  imp.  Alq\om,  foster,  rear. 

AtcttJAt),  verbals,  m.  thanks,  thanksgiving  ;  gen.  Alctngce, 

pi.  id. 
Altunn,  adj.  fair,  handsome,  beautiful;  also  aLaih,  comp 

degree  AilXe,  or  Aitne. 
Am,  s.  m.  time  ;  gen.  id.  and  aitia  ;  pi.  AtnAnriA. 
Am,  ptep.  pr on.  put  for  Ann  mo,  in  my.     Will  have  initial 

of  following  word,  if  of  aspir able  class,  aspirated. 
Am  ac,  adv.  out,  out  of,  used  with  verb  of  motion  only. 
AmAin,  adv.  only,  alone. 
AmAf,  and  Amvuf,  s.  m.  a  mercenary  soldier,  a  recruit ;  gen. 

AtfiAir  and  Amtnr,  pi.  AmrA. 
AmeAr5,^r^.  among,  amongst. 
AmiAio,  adv.  thus,  so,  in  like  manner. 
a  mot)  or  Af\  mco  adv.  in  order,  to  the  end  that. 
&riittAnn,  s.  gen.  0/"Amn.A,  the  hilt  of  a  sword,  sword-hilt, 
fctntnj;,  adv.  without,  outside,  used  with  a  verb  of  rest  only. 
An,  art.  the;  gen.  sing.  fern.  r\&;pl.  mas.  and  fern.  ha. 
&x\,v.  n.  imp.  mood.  2nd  per.  sing,  stay,  remain,  same  as fAn. 
An ,  inter,  part,  whether. 

An  ac  Ait,  s.f.  protection,  relief,  mercy ;  gen.  AnACAile,  pi.  id. 
AnAijvoe,  adv.  on  high,  upwards,  up. 
ahaLL,  adv.  from  beyond,  hither,  to  this  side,  the  opposite 

0/Anonn,  to  that  side,  always  joined  to  a  verb  of 

motion  only  ;  AnAtL  Agtir  Anonn,  hither  and  thither, 

to  this  side  and  to  that. 
An  Am,  s.  m.  life,  soul;  gen.  AnmA  ;  pi.  AnmAnnA. 
AnAtfiAin,  v.  n.  inf.  to  remain  ;  imp.  An. 
AnbA,  adj.  prodigious,  terrible,  great. 
a  n--oiAi5,  comp.   prep,  after;   also  Ann  '01A15,    relates   to 

place  and  position. 
An^At),  v.  n.  cond.  would  stay  or  remain.      See  An. 
AnfronXAmn,  s.  m.  1  gen.  of  An^onlAn,  oppression,  puissance, 

great  power. 
Anion,  adv.  up,  from  below,  used  always  with  a  verb  of 

motion. 
Amu,  adv.  to-day  ;  also  a  niu§  and  a  n-X)iu. 
AnmA,  gen.  o/atiahi. 
Ann,  adv.  there,   therein;  Annfin,  there;  prep.pron.  in  him 

or  it. 
AnnctH]Mt)e,  s.  pi.  ;  nom.  Anncoifve,  a  ship's  anchor,  gen.  id. 
Annn.AcuAib,    s.  f.  prep,    case,  pi.  of  Annn.Acc  ;  gen. — ca, 

great  grief,  a  fit  of  crying. 
&x\r\y,prep.  in,  form  of  prep.  Ann  used  before  a  vowel. 
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Annf  Ai"oe,  adj.  comp.  degree,  dearer,    more  beloved ;  pos.» 
iontfmin,  dear,  beloved,  ve  is  affixed  as  a  sign  of  the 
comp.  degree. 
Annfin,  adv.  there. 
Annr  o,  adv.  here  ;  also  Ann  ro. 
Annfut),  adv.  yonder,  there. 
Anocu,  adv.  to-night. 
Anoif,  adv.  now. 
Anonn,  adv.  over  there,   to,  or  on  that  side,  thither ;  the 

opposite  of  An  aIL,  used  with  a  verb  of  motion  only. 
AnuAn,  adv.  when;  An  UAn  fo,  now;  An  CAn  pn,  then. 
AntiA-in,  or  An  uAin,  adv.  when. 
AnuAf,  adv.  down,  from  above  ;  used  with  a  verb  of  motion 

only. 
Ao*,  s.  m.  Hugh ;  gen.  Ao*6a. 

aoi,  s.f  respect,  honour  ;  gen.  id. ;  ni  cuj;  ^t^111119  A01 111A 
Ai|\e  t>o,  Grainne  gave  neither  respect  nor  attention 
to  him. 
AoibneA-p,  s.  m.  joy,  delight ; gen.  AoibneArA  and  AOibmr. 
AOit>eAcc,  s.f  hospitality,  entertainment;  gen.  AO-roeACCA  ; 
Agur  ni  h-AiqvirueAn.  a  n-A0it>eAcn  An  oroce  fin. 
and  their  entertainment  (the  manner  of  their  enter- 
tainment), that  night  is  not  recounted. 
Aom,  one,  used  only  in  compound  words,  where  the  second 
part  commences  with  a  slender  vowel,  as  in  instance 
following. 
Aomfif.   s.  m.  gen.  compounded  of  Aon,  one  and  -peA-p,  a 
man ;  nom.  AomfeAn ;  cotnn.AC  Aomfin,  the  strife  of 
one  man,  i,  e. ,  single  combat,  a  duel. 
AOire,  s.f.  gen.  case  and  pi.  of  AOf,  folk,  people;  a  n-AOf 
gnAit),  their  friends  or  confidants;  age,  •oo  n.ein  AOire, 
according  to  age. 
&or\,num.  adj.  one,  also  Aen ;  Aon  neAc,  an  individual,  a 

person,  anyone. 
AonAn,  adv.  alone,  formerly  a  sub.  signifying  one  person  ;  mA 

AonA-p,  by  himself. 
Aonj-ur,  s.  m.  a  man's  name ;  gen.  Aonjuf a. 
Aonutn  j,  v.  n.  imp.  consent,  agree ;  n.o  Aonutng,  he  con- 
sented ;  inf.  'O'AoncugA'o. 
An,  poss.  pron.  our ;  gen.  pi.  of  per s.  pron.  me. 
An,  v.  def  says,  quoth. 
An,  s.  m.  slaughter,  gen.  aij\,  pi.  id. 
An.,  prep,  on,  upon,  put  for  Ain. 
An,  inter,  particle,  used  with  past  tense,  whethet, 
A-pAon,  adv.  both,  together. 
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Afro  adj.  high,  great,  mighty ;  s.  f.  a  height,  direction,  gen. 
afjvoe. 

Ajvotno-p,  adj.  very  <?r  exceeding  great. 

aj\  o-ctnr,  awfo.  at  first,  in  the  beginning. 

Anein,  tfdTz'.  last  night ;  also  aj\aoij\. 

A-jMAttij^r  niAm,   ^z/.  ever;  z.  e.  in  the  sense  of,   hitherto, 

up  to  the  present,  in  time  past  ;  ni  is  placed,  before  the 

verb,  and^Avn  after,  to  signify,  never. 
Anir ,  adv.  again. 
AjvmAib,  s.  m.prep.  case,  pi.  0/Attm,  an  arm,  a  weapon,  gen. 

Ainm  ;pl.  AfunA  and  Aijvm. 
A]Am-5lAn.  j.  m.  bright  weapon. 
Af ,  ^?/.  out  of*. 

AfOA,  prep.pron.pl.  out  of  them. 
A-p  fin,  <zdz>.  thence. 

AfceAC,  /r^.  in,  into,  with  a  verb  of  motion  only. 
Arcij,  adv.  in,  within,  used  with  a  verb  of  rest. 
ac,  s.  m.  a  ford ;  gen.  aca  ;  tfw^  Ait,  pi.  ACAtinA. 
ac,  an  intensifying  prefix,  when  put  before  a  word  whose  first 

vowel  is  slender  it  is  written  aic. 
aca,  irreg.  verb,  sub,  is,  are,  for  ca,  imp.  bi. 
aca,  s.  nom  and  gen.  case,  danger  ;  also  an  adj.  just,  lawful. 
aca,  s.  m.  gen.  of  At  a.  ford. 

acac,  s.  m.  giant,  plebeian,  clown,  gen.  ACA15,  //.  acaijc 
ACAimre,  sub.  irreg.  verb,  emph.form,  I  am.    See  aca. 
ACAifv,  s.  m.  a  father,  ancestor,  gen.   ACA-p,  pi.   Aiq\eACA 

and  Aicne. 
ACAi|vre,  s.  m.  nom.  emp.form  c/ACAin. 
ACA01,  sub.  irreg.  verb, 2nd pers.  sing.  pres.  tense  0/ACAitn,  used 

instead  of  'cAin.  or  acaija. 
acajv,  s.  m.  gen.  case  ;  nom.  acai|\,  a  father. 
aca-|v6a,  s.  patrimony,  inheritance ;  gen.  id. 
ACA-pfA,  s.  m.  gen.  emph.form,  nom.  acai|\. 
AccumA'6,  s.  m.  a  bend,  a  crook,  gen. — Am, pi.  id. 
AcgAifuo,  s.  shortness  ;  no  gbuAireA-oAn.  nA  riACAfin  A^ur 

a   rrmmcin  -pom-pA  a    n-Ac^Ain-io  jaca  conAine, 

these  (her)  sons  and  her  people  went  their  ways  in 

the  shortness  of  every  path,  i.  e.,  by  short  cuts. 
ACtiAin,  adv.  again,  a  second  time. 
AcufAC,  adj.  also  ACAf ac,  triumphant,  victorious. 
b£,  past  tense,  indie,  of  asser.  verb,  ir ;  bAt>,  cond. ;  as  t>a  in- 

bAt),  if  it  were. 
bAbAjv,  v.  sub.  perf.  tense,   2nd  pers.  pi.  ye  were ;  modern 

form  is  bioeAbAn ;  bAOAjv,  they  were,  $rd  pers.  pi.  ; 

modern  biTjeAOAn. 
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bA-oAffA,  v.  sub.  perf.  1st  pers.  sing.  emph.  form,  I  myself 

was  ;  modern  bifteAfrA :  An  UAin.  -do  bAOAffA  An. 

fogAil  Ajuf  An  -ponftiAgnAt),  when  I  myself  was 

in  offence  and  under  edict ;  bAOAirre,  2nd pers.  sing* 

emph.  ;  modern  bToirre. 
bA^Ainn,  proper  name. 
bAit>,  s.  f  affection,  love,  regard,  friendship,  friendship  for 

the  sake  of  old  times. 
bAitce,  past  part  of  bAi"6,  v.  a  imp*  drown,  quench,  extin- 
guish, perish. 
bAile,  s.  m.  a  village,  a  town,  a  home,  a  place,  locality, 

situation ;  gen.  id.  //.bAilue. 
bA-m,  v.  a.  cut  off,  take ;  no  bAin  re,  he  cut  off. 
bAmceile,  s.  f.  a  mate,  a  wife ;  gen.  id. 
bAin-pn,  v.  a.  future,  you  will  cut  off  or  take. 
bAnncnAcc,  s.  f  the  ladies  of  a  household ;  gen.-&cv&,  pi. 

id. 
bAn-o^lAc,  s.  f.  a  servant  maid,  a  female  attendant. 
VjaojaI,  s.  m.  danger,  peril ;  gen.  -Ait. 
bAoicleim,  s.  f.  an  airy  wild  leap  ;  gen.  bAoicleime. 
bAngAirgi'oeAc,  s.  f.  a  woman  or  female  hero  or  warrior. 
bAOifpie,  s.  proper  name  ;  gen.  id. 
bAn  or  bun,  poss.  pron.  your. 
bAnn,  s.  m.  top,  head,  summit ;  gen.  bAinn,  pi.  id. 
bAf,  s.  m.  death;  gen.  bAir,  pi.  id. ;  bAf  -o'^AJAit,  to  di* 

literally,  to  find  death. 
bAf,  s.  f.  the  palm  of  the  hand ;  gen.  bAire  ;  pi.   bArA  ; 

prep,  case,  pi.  bAfAib. 
bAf-cnAnn,  s.  a  hand  log  or  hand  timber,  i.e.,  a  knocker, 

(See  note. ) 
bAcAr,  v.  a.  perf  I  extinguished,  quenched. 
beAj,   adj.  little,  small ;  comp.  nior  lu §a  ;  sub.  adj.  few  , 

beAg  inA  monAn  buiime,  few  or  many  of  a  multitude. 
beAgAn,  s.  m.  a  small  quantity,  a  few;  gen.  beA^Aiti,  governs 

dative  case. 
beAn,  s.  f  irreg.  a  woman,  wife ;  gen.  and  pi.  rntiA ;  dat 

sing.  trmAOi. 
beAnn,  s.  f.  a  peak,  a  gable,  a  horn,  a  point,  crest ;  gen, 

beinne,  pi.  id. 
beAg-AtluAc,  s.  the  small  fierce  (sword)  which  Diarmuid 

carried. 
beAnuACAt),  verbal  sub.  same  as  beAnntt  JAt>,  a  blessing,  a 

benediction. 
beAnntn^eAr,  v.  a.  perf.  tense  of  beArmtn 5,  bless,  greet, 

salute. 
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beAn,  s.  m.  a  spear,  javelin ;  gen.  bin,  pi.  beAf\A,  dat.  pi. 

beA|\Aib. 
beAnn,  v.  a.  shave,  shear,  cut,  clip ;  infin.  a  beAnnAt),  to 

shave;  perf.   neg.  nion  beAnn,  he  did  not    shave \ 

beAnnAnn,  hab.  pres.  wont  or  accustomed  to  shave. 
beAnc,  s.  f.  a  move;  gen.  and  pi.  beinue. 
beACA,  s.  life;  gen.  he&b&b,  dat.  beACAit).    beACA  is  very 

often  written  in  its  nom.  form,  for  all  cases  of  the  sing. 
bemne,  s.  f.  gen.  and  pi.  <?/beAnn. 
beimionn  or  -eAnn,  s.  f.  gen.  pi.  of  beim,  a  stroke;  gen. 

bernie ;  pi.  b6imeAnnA. 
bein,z>.  a.  irreg.  get,  obtain,  bear-away,  acquire,  bring  or  bring 

forth, bear,  carry,  produce,/^  nu^Af,  infin.  *>o  bneic. 
bein,  v.  a.  irreg.  give;  perf.  cu^A-p;  infin.  a  CAOAinc;  imp. 

form  also,  CAbAin. 
beineAT),  v.  a.  imperf.  of  bein. 
beijum,  v.  a.  pres.  tense,  ist  pers.  sing,  of  irreg.  verb  bein, 

give, 
beince,  gen.  and  pi.  of  beAnu. 
beic,  infin.  of  bi,  be  thou. 
beu"l,  s.  m.  a  mouth  ;  gen.  beit,  pi.  id.  ;  •o'fit'L  jrem  Agur  a 

rhumuin  beut  nA  fAinn^e  aitiac,  he  himself  and  his 

people  retired  outside  the  mouth  of  the  sea,  i.  e. ,  into 

the  deep,     bent  n a  ^Ainnge means  an  inlet  or  mouth 

of  the  sea. 
bejvfA,  v.  a.  1st  pers.  sing.  emp.  form  future,  I  myself  will 

give ;  imp.  CAbAin  or  bein,  give,  used  for  beAnpyofA. 
beVilAAb,  prep,  case  pi.  o/beul,  a  mouth;  An  beulAib,  comp. 

prep,  before,  in  front ;  aj\  a  beulAib,  before  him  ;  as, 

Agur  a  cnAOireAc  f  on  a  beulAib  Aige,  and  his  spear 

was  at  him  before  or  in  front  of  him,  i.  e. ,  he  had  his 

spear  before  him. 
beunp  ait>,  v.  a.  future  zrd  pers.  sing,  he  shall  give ;  imp. 

bein. 
beunfAm  for  beunfAmAOit),  future  1st  pers.pl.  <?/bein. 
bi,  v.  sub.  imp.  be  thou ;  infin.  "oo  or  a  beiu,  to  be,  cum  a 

or  cum  "oo  beiu,  in  order  to  be;  bi,  perf.  was. 
biAt),  sub.  verb  cond.  would  be;  modern  for??i  bei'oeA'o,  An 

A  tn-biAT)  neAttc  An  -pin.  fin,  upon  whom  the  strength 

of  that  man  would  be. 
biAt),  s.  m.  food,  meat ;  gen.  bit). 
biAt),  ist  pers.  sing,  future,  I  shall  be  ;  ni  biAt>  Am  beACAit), 

I  shall  not  be  alive,  literally  I  shall  not  be  in  my  life. 

See  glossary-note  to  CAtbAine;  another  and  more  usual 

form  of  this  tense  is  bei'oeA'o. 
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o-ia'ocac,  s.  m.  a  hospitable,  generous  man;  a  person 
whose  duty  it  was  to  supply  the  king's  household  with 
provisions,  to  furnish  the  standing  army  of  the  king- 
dom or  province  with  necessaries  and  to  entertain 
travellers  ;  a  hospitaller  ;  gen.  biA,&CAi§. 

biAib,  modern  form  beit>,  sub.  verb.  fut.  shall  be;  no  50 
m-biAit>  a  fior  A^Atn,  until  its  knowledge  shall  be 
at  me,  i.e.,  until  I  know;  biAinre,  2nd  per  s.  sing, 
emp.  thou  shalt  be. 

biAirm,  v.  sub.  cond.  1st  pers.  sing.  I  would  be;  modern 
beibmn,  "Api-p  ir  cnvuAg  j\em  cfvoroe  fern,"  An, 
SnAinne,  "gAn  me  loncom-pAC  ne  ponn  aju-j-  t>& 
m-biAirm  uac  teig-pinn  rlAn  A-p  ah  Lacai-j\  e,"  and  it 
is  a  pity  with  my  own  heart,  says  Grainne,  that  I  am 
not  able  to  contend  with  Fionn,  and  if  I  were,  I 
would  not  permit  him  out  of  the  place.  In  thu 
example  me,  the  accusative  case,  is  placed  before  the  in- 
finitive, x>o  beic,  understood,  a  construction  often  occur- 
ring  in  this  -work,  and  used  with  verbs  denoting  motion 
or  gesture,  or  with  the  verb-substantive  *oo  beic,  to  be 
3Att  me  (t>o  beiu)  loncomnAC  literally  signifies  I  (to 
be)  not  able  to  fight,  and  is  rendered  by  placing  the 
conj.  that  before  the  pronoun  and  transferring  theinfin. 
into  the  present  indie.  "Oa,  if,  requires  always  the  con- 
ditional and  causes  eclipsis.  {See  Second  Irish  Book) 
page  70  and  71.) 

bit),  s.  m.  gen.  of  biAt),  food. 

bit),  or  bi,  v.  sub.  perfi  tense,  was. 

bigtneun,  a  little  finger  ;  gen.  bipfiein. 

bile,  s.  m.  a  tree ;  gen.  id.  any  ancient  tree  growing  over  a 
holy  well  or  in  a  fort,  called  in  English  a  bellow- 
tree. 

biot),  v.  sub.  imp.  3rd  pers.  sing,  let  it  be ;  modern  form 
bi-oeAt). 

biot)bAt),  bio-obA,  s.  m.  enemy;  gen.  biobbAn,  pl.-Ame, 
prep,  case,  pi.  biobbAib. 

biot)^,  v.  a.perf.  of  biob^,  start,  rouse. 

biobcur,  v.  sub.  imperf.  impersonal  form,  it  was. 

bionn,  sub.  verb  pre  s.  hab.  form,  wont  or  accustomed  to  be; 
modern  form  bib  e ah  n . 

bi-peAc,  s.  m.  increase,  gen.  brpj ;  Agtif  ^ac  bireAc  -oa 
tn-beif\eAt)  An  iuac  pn,  ■oo  beineAb  An  "oninm-iAVl 
bireAc  teir,  and  eveiy  increase  which  that  son  was 
wont  to  obtain,  the  waul  (also)  obtained  an  increase 
with  him. 
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bin,  &  f.  life,  existence,  being;  gen.  beAC&;  A}\  or  Ai-p  bic, 

adv.  phrase,  at  all,  in  existence, 
bicin,  s.  f.  being,  existence ;  -do  bicin,  on  account  of  or  by 

virtue  of. 
bl-A-p,  jr.  m.  taste,  flavour  ;  gen.  btAif,  pi.  id. 
blAir1,  v.  a.  taste ;  bLAifjreA'o,  1st  pers.  sing,  future,  I  shall 

taste:   inf.  bl/AifeAt). 
btiA'OATi,  s.  f.  a  year ;  gen.  and  pi.  bbiAonA,  contracted  fro?n 

bilA'DAtiriA. 

bocc,  adj.  poor,  needy,  distressed;  comp.  boicce. 

boj,  v.  a.  move,  stir,  loosen,  slacken;  infin.  a  bojA1©. 

boinirm,  s.  m.  gen.  pi.  0/bo]\ttOtin,  a  big  stone,  a  rock. 

bob<yd,  s.  a  smell,  scent;  gen  -Mb, pi.  id. 

bolcAn,  s.  m.  Vulcan;  gen.  boLcA-in. 

bonn,  s.  m.  base,  bottom,  foundation,  sole;  gen.  btnnn,//. 

bomn. 
bonb,  adj.  haughty,  fierce,  savage ;  comp.  btnnbe. 
bo|\|A,  adj.  great,  large. 

bocA-m,  s.f.  a  prey  of  cattle,  gen.  bocAiiae,  pi,  bocAince. 
bjAAn,  s.  f.  the  name  of  a  hound  ;  gen.b^Mn. 
b|\An,  s.  m.  a  cloak,  a  garment;  gen.  bjvuiu,//.  id.%  bnAin, 

and  b|\AUA. 
bf\ ac,  j.  w.  judgment ;  gen.  bf\  aua  ;  50  b]\AC,  «^'.  phrase, 

signifying  for  ever,  literally,  to  the  day  of  judgment; 

5o  bjunrm  An  bjiACA,  to  all  eternity. 
bjAACAtn,  s.  m.  a  brother  ;  gen.  b]AACA|A,  pi.  bj\Aiq\e  and 

OfVAiqAeACA. 

bfveAcntnj,  v. a.  look,  behold,  perceive,  conceive,  think,  design 
b]\6i5niocx>,  or  -occ,  s.  m.  a  disguise,  false  appearance;  gen., 

-OCCA. 

b|\eic,  v.  a.infin.  ofirreg.  verbbe\\i ;  beunfA'5,  cond.  would  take. 

b^vetij,  v.  a.  soothe,  flatter,  decoy,  delude,  entice;  "oo 
bjveu^At),  infin.;  munA  -o-cigeAt)  nif  SjvAirme  x>o 
bneu^At),  unless  it  might  come  with  him  to  soothe 
Grainne,  i.  e.,  unless  he  could  soothe  Grainne. 

bjMACAtt,  s.  m.  a  word,  an  expression,  a  word  of  honour,  a 
judgment,  a  sentence;  gen.  bpeicjve;  pi.  bjviAq\A. 

b|\iAq\Ac,  adj.  verbose,  talkative;  mitif-b]MAcnAC,  sweet- 
spoken. 

bnij,  s.  f.  virtue,  essence,  power,  efficacy,  strength;  gen. 
bnige,  pi.  bnijce;  *oebni§,  ad.  because,  by  virtue  that. 

bniocc,  s.  m.  a  spell,  a  charm,  amulet;  gen.  bjuoccA; 
bjAiocc  •ofVAO-roeACCA,  a  spell  of  magic. 

b|\ir,  v.  a.  break,  dismember,  disunite  ;  infin.  A  bfUf  eAt> ; 
past  part,  bnirce. 
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bno§A,  s.  m.  gen.  0/0^115. 

bj\6ri,  s.  f.  gen.  of  bj\o,  a  quern,  a  handmill ;  dat.  bfv6m.. 
pi.  bj\6ince. 

b-|\ti §,  j.  /w.  a  palace,  a  distinguished  house,  a  royal  resi- 
dence; £*».  bnoJA,//.  bnti§A ;  bntig  tfA  t)6irme,  the 
palace  of  the  Boyne,  now  New-Grange  ;  it  was  also 
an  ancient  burial-place  of  the  kings  of  Ireland. 

bfuigAit),  s.  m.  a  farmer,  husbandman;  gen.  id. pi.,  -Ai'oige. 
{See  note  for  distinction   between  a  bfuigAiT)  and  a 

OIA'OUAC.) 

bf.ofOugAt)  (as),  pres.  fart,  inciting,  arousing ;  imp.  bnor- • 

-01115;  infin.  a  bf  ofotigA-o. 
bnuigeAn,  s.f.  strife,  quarrel;  gen.  bfvtngne. 
b|vtnjeAn,  s.f.  a  palace,  a  royal  residence  ;  gen.  b^tn^ne. 
b]\tnjin,  .y.  f,  same  as  bptnggAtt. 
b-junjne,  s.f.  gen  <?/b|\tn§eAn  or  0^.1115111,  a  strife,  a  quarrel ; 

andofhy^mse&xi,  s.f.  a  palace, 
bjvmrm,  andh\ms  s.  f.  irreg.  a  womb;  gen.  b|\tnnr»e  and 

bj\orm,  dot.  bfvoirm,  pi.  bj\ormA. 
btiAt),  s.  f.  victory,  power,  virtue  ;  gen.  buAiT>e,  pi.  btiA'OA  ; 

■oo  b-|\eic  btiAt),  to  obtain  or  take  victory,  i.e.  to 

conquer  or  overcome. 
btiA'OA,  indec.  adj.  having  virtues  or  good  qualities,  valuable, 

estimable,  precious  ;  the  pi.  of  the  sub.  btiA'o. 
btiA'ocAri,  s.  a  proper  name ;  gen.  t>tiAt)CAin. 
btiAibceAiA,  v.  a.  pres.  pass,  is  struck;  imp.  btiAib. 
btiAm,  v.  a.  take,  loose,  untie ;  inf.  id. 
btiAineugA,  s.  f.  gen.  <?/btiAineti5,  lasting  death. 
btiAniriAf\bcA,  s.  gen.  0/btiAri-mA"[\OA'6,  lasting  death. 
btJAti,  adj.  lasting,  durable ;  p'on.btiAr),  everlasting. 
btiAjt,  s.  cattle  of  the  cow  kind, 
but),  past  tense  of  assertive  verb  if,  it  is. 
btiToe,  indec.  adj.  yellow, 
btn'oe,  s.f.  thanks;  gen.  id. 
btirbeActi-p,  s.  thanks. 
btnteAn,  s.  troop,  company,  crowd,  multitude;  gen.  btn'otie, 

//.  id. 
btn,oeAncfltiA§,  s.  company. 

btntbe,  s.  m.  a  cast,  a  blow;  gen.  id.,  pi.  btntli-oe. 
btrnne,  s.f.  a  nurse;  gen.  id. 

bun,  s.  m.  base,  bottom,  foundation;  gen.hom, pi.  bum. 
ca,  interrog.  pron.  what,  where,  pron.  how ;   as  ca  b-ftnt, 

where  is  or  are. 
caic,  s.   indef.  gen.  case  ;  nom.    cac,  all,  each,  every,  the 

whole,  persons  in  -eiieiol 
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caiL,  s.  f.  a  spear,  a  javelin  ;  gen.  CAiLe;  cjvuaj;  (ca)  t>o 
CJVU  fAO  cai1,  -oo  cio|\bAt)  crvti  x>o  cojvpAm,  U 
woe  !  your  blood  is  under  (upon)  your  spear,  the 
blood  of  your  body  has  been  shed. 

cAl"U/prmfe,  v.  a.  emp.form.  cond.  istper.  sing.  I  would  lose  , 
ni  cAitl^inn-pe  mo  §eAfA  Aj\6r\  ua  cr\tnrme,  I  would 
not  lose  my  bonds  for  the  gold  of  the  world  ;  imp. 
ca-iVL,  lose ;  inf.  x>o  cAiVLeArhAirt. 

CA1IX15  ("oo'n),  s.f.  dat.  to  the  hag;  nom.  CAiVleAc,  a  hag, 
an  old  woman;  gen.  cAitl/ije;  pi.  CAilleACA. 

c  AiU/ifpe,  v .  a.  perf.  tense,  2nd  per.  sing,  thou  didst  lose ; 
imp.  CAitL;  niofv  cAiLl/iffe  c-Aicne  rriAic  |\iAth  a 
£hwn,  literally,  thou  didst  not  lose  ever  (you  never 
lost)  thy  good  judgment,  O  Fionn. 

caw,  s.f.  rent,  tribute,  fine  ;  gen.  caha  ;  pi.  CAnACA. 

CAijvn,  s.  m.  gen.  and  pi.  ;  nom.  sing.  CA|\n,  a  pile,  a  heap  of 
stones. 

CAiceAt),  v.  a.  perf.  pass.  ofcAAz,  throw,  hurl,  cast,  fling. 

CAiceA-OA|\,  v.  a.  perf  tense,  ydper.pl.,  they  ate,  consumed ; 
imp.  caiu  ;  infin.  "oo  cAiceArh. 

CAiceAtii,  verbal  s.  m.  wearing,  wasting,  consuming,  expen- 
diture; gen.  CAicceand  CAicrhe :  gAn  corhAijviorh  aj\  a 
5-CAiceAtfi,  without  a  calculation  on  their  expenditure. 

CAiceArh,  inf.  <?/caic,  spend,  consume,  eat ;  aj  CAiceArh, 
pres.part.  enjoying,  consuming,  eating;  CArieif  -peAcc 
m-bbiAt)AnnA  "oo  CAiceArh,  literally,  after  to  spend 
seven  years  :  an  idiom  to  be  rendered  by  translating  the 
infinitive,  t)o  CAiceArh,  passively,  seven  years  were 
spent. 

CAlc-6iT>eA,6,  s.  m  battle-armour,  clothing,  or  harness ;  gen. 
caic-6i'01'o  and  CAic-eiT>i§ce;  pi.  id. 

CAiCf  eAf,  v.  a.  future,  relative  form  ofc&it;  51 -o  be  caic- 
•peAf  q\i  cao|\a  "010b,  whoever  shall  eat  three  berries 
of  them. 

CAicfifv,  you  will  be  obliged. 

caIa-o,  s.  m.  a  port,  harbour,  haven,  quay ;  gen.  and  pi.  -ait) 

CAtA,6-'po|\c,  s.  m.  port,  a  harbour. 

CAitAine,  s.  m.  a  crier,  one  who  laments ;  gen.  id.pl.  -roe:  Agur1 
oiAi|\fe  -pein  a  Oifin  ax>  cAtlAirve  -oei-p  riA  Venine, 
literally,  and  you  yourself,  O  Oisin,  shall  be  in  thy 
crier  ( =  shall  be  as  one  who  laments)  after  the  Fenians. 
An  instance  of  the  siibstantive  verb  cArm  (biAij\fe 
being  its  future  tense)  ascribing  a  predicate  to  its  sub- 
ject by  means  of  the  possessive  pronoun  t>o,  com- 
pounded  with  the  prep.  Arm,  AT»  =  Ann  do. 


cAO^At),  num.  ord.  adj.  fifty. 

caol  s.  m.  away,  a  method,  a  manner,  gen.  id.  ;  a  5-CA01 
in  a  way  or  manner ;  adverbial  expression  equal  to  "  so." 

CAome,  adj.  pi.  comp.  id.  ;  »0»z.  w^.  CAom,  gentle,  mild, 
kind,  pleasing. 

CAomeA'o,  v.  a.  and  n.  inf. ;  a  5  CAomeAt),  lamenting ;  imp, 
caoi«,  cry,  lament,  weep. 

caoitia,  adj.  pi.;  nom.  sing,  caoui,  fair  ;  a  5-connAib  caottia 
cunrotngce,  in  fair  well- wrought  goblets. 

cao|aa,  s.f.  gen.  and  pi.  ;  nom.  sing.  cAon,  a  berry;  cao^a, 
s.f.  a  sheep,  gen.  CAon.Ac. 

cao^ac, s.  f.gen.of.  CAOttA,  a  sheep;  pi.   cAoini§. 

cao|\ai b.  s.  f.  prep,  case  pi.  ;  nom.   caoj\  a  berry. 

CAO|\CAinn,  s.  m.  gen.  and  pi.;  nom.  CAOj\cAnn,  quicken-tree, 
or  mountain-ash. 

ca|\a,  s.  m.  a  friend ;  gen.  caiaat)  ;  pi.  CAijvoe. 

CA-pbAt),  s.  m.  a  chariot,  carriage,  coach,  litter,  waggon  ; 
gen.  CAjvbAiT),  pi.  id. 

cA|\CAtinACA,  adj.  pi.;  sing.  CAttCAnnAc,  friendly,  kind,  cha- 
ritable ;  comp.  CAncAnnAige. 

CA-p,  s.  m.  a  cause,  strait,  case ;  gen.  cai]\ 

cau,  s.  m.  a  battle,  an  Irish  battalion  of  3,000  men ;  gen. 
audpl.  caca. 

ceAccAn,  indef.  pron.  each,  either  ;  ceAcuAjv  aco,  either  ol 
them. 

ceA-o,  s.  m.  leave,  permission ;  gen.  ceA-oA;  pi.  id. 

ceAriA,  adv.  however,  howbeit ;  acu  ceAnA,  nevertheless. 

ceAti^Ait,  v.  a.  imp.  bind,  tie,  join,  secure  ;  inf.  no  ceAnjAl 
to  bind. 

ceAngAibce,  past  part,  bound,  knotted,  tied;  imp.  ceAU* 
5A1L 

ceAti^Ab  (no),  v.  a.  perf  tense,  he  bound. 

ceAngAi,  s.  m.  a  bond,  band,  knot,  a  fetter;  gen.  and p1 
ceAn^Aib. 

ceAngbeA'OA-p,  v.  a.  yd  per.  pi.  perf.  tense,  they  bound  0-. 
made  fast. 

ceAtin,  s.m.  ahead;  gen.  and  pi.  cinn  :  iaj\  pntto  f^AoH 
SgACAn  An  ceATi^Ab  j\o  bA  A|\  ceAnn  Chem,  then 
Sgathan  loosed  the  binding  (which)  was  on  the  head 
of  Cian;  -pA.  ceAnn,  about  the  top  or  head  ;  ceAnti  t>i. 
ceAnn  Aib,  one  of  its  heads,  literally,  a  head  of  its 
heads;  end,  termination  or  limit,  as  50  ceAnn  bb- 
At)nA,  to  the  end  of  a  year  ;  a  5-ceAnn  riA  f\Ae  a^uj 
nA  h-Aimpf\e  pn,  at  the  end  of  that  time  and  sea- 
son :  -iriA  ceAnn.  adv.  phrase^  against  him. 
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ceAriti,  when  peceded  by  the  simple  prepositions,  a,  Aif\, 
and  a-ja,  and  connected  with  verbs  denoting  motion, 
generally  signifies  '«  to,'  or  "  for ;"  ctn^fe  -piof  Aguf 
ceAccA  a  '5-ceAnn  c-injine,  send  (put)  knowledge 
and  messengers  to  thy  daughter,  literally,  on  the  head 
of  thy  daughter ;  a  h-Aicle  fin  ctii]\  5|VAinne -peAfA 
Agtif  ceAccA  A-p  ceAnn  a  ctomne,  after  that  Grainne 
sent  (put)  word  and  messengers  for  her  children. 
ceArm,  ca-ja  ceAnn,  comp.  prep,  notwithstanding,  in  spite  of, 
in  opposition  to ;  cajv  ceAnn  -p'oucAnA,  in  spite  of 
peace. 

ceAnn-f\eAifiAf\,  comp.  adj.  thick,  large,  or  fat-headed. 

•leArn-ifA,  s.  m.  emph.  form  of  ceAnn,  which  see. 

ceAjvo,  s.  f.  art,  trade,  business,  function ;  gen.  and  pi. 
ceijvoe. 

ceAjvoAib,  s.  f  dat.pl.  ;  nom.  ceAjvo. 

ceA|\c-lA]A,  comp.  s.  m.  fair  or  exact  centre,  very  middle ; 
gen.  ceAiAclA-ijA,  pi.  id. 

ceACfVAjv,  s.  four  persons,  four  of  anything  ;  gen.  ceAUj\Aif\. 

c6ile,  indef.  pron.  each  other,  one  another,  other ;  A^ti-p  -po 
ct»ir\  ponn  a  Iaitia  At-A-mAib  a  ceite,  andFionnput 
their  hands  into  the  hands  of  one  another;  6'n 
5-ctuAi-p  50  ceile  A1|\,  from  (one)  ear  to  the  other  of 
it,  viz.,  from  ear  to  ear  of  it ;  on  to  50  ceile,  from 
(one)  day  to  the  other,  viz.,  from  day  to  day;  o  ceiLe, 
from  one  another,  asunder,  separated ;  s.  m.  asso- 
ciate, companion  ;  -peA-rv-ceite,  a  man-companion , 
viz.,  a  husband ;  ]\e,  or  Le  ceile,  adv.  phrase,  to- 
gether. 

x&LeA'bjAAt),  5-.  m.  farewell,  adieu ;  gen.  -jaai'o. 

cei'leAby\Ar\  v.  n.  takes  farewell,  or  leave;  the  relative forn 
or  historical  present. 

ceiU/i-oe,  adj.  sensible,  rational,  wise,  prudent ;  50  ceitlroe 
ad.  prudently. 

ceile,  s.  f.  concealment,  secrecy ;  gen.  ceilce ;  f  a  ceile, 
under  concealment. 

ceimeArmA,  also  ceimmjeACA,  pi.  ;  nom.  sing,  c&im,  s.  f.  a 
step ;  gen.  ceime. 

Cein,  s.  m.  a  proper  name,  gen.  ^/"CiAn. 

cei|\c-rheooAr),  comp.  s.  m.  the  very  centre  or  middle;  gen. 
ei]\ccrheot)Ain  ;  pi.   id. 

ceicj\e,  num.  adj.  four;  ceicj\e  cent),  four  hundred, 

cent),  num.  ord.  adj.  a  hundred  ;  being  a  multiple  of  x>e\c, 
ten,  it  requires  its  sub.  in  the  sing,  thus,  ceiro  f  eAj\ 
means  a  hundred  men. 
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cetro-cACAig,  of  the  hundred  battles,  adj.  gen,  case  mis, 
from  ceux>,  a  hundred,  andc&t&c,  belonging  to  bat- 
tles. 

cetra«A,  indec.  adj.  the  same;  hia]\  An  g-ceu-onA,  like- 
wise. 

ceu'ooip,  adj.  instant,  immediate ;  j?a  ceuo6in,,  adv. phrase, 
forthwith,  immediately,  at  once;  a  g-cetrooin,  adv. 
phrase,  instantly,- immediately. 

cia,  rel.  interrog.  pron.  who,  which,  that ;  cia  Leir ,  whose 
(who  with). 

ciAti,  adj.  long ;  nion.  ciAti,  it  was  not  long  (but)  tmderstood)  ; 
comp.  ceme. 

ciAnnor  and  cia  An  nor,  adv.  how  ?  what  way  or  manner  ? 

CiA-|A|\ui,6e,  s.  Kerry. 

cmn,  v.  a.  imp.,  decree,  resolve,  determine  on,  assign. 

cmn,  v.  a.  perf  he  resolved  ;  ir  i  coniAinLe  aj\  An  cmn 
Oil/ioll  Agur  SAt>b,  the  counsel  upon  which  Oilioll 
and  Sadhbh  determined  is. 

cmn,  s.  m.  gen.  0/ceAnn,  ahead. 

cmneAt)  (no),  was  appointed  or  determined  on,  the  perf. 
passive:  imp.  active,  cmn,  decree,  assign ;  injin.  *oo 
cmeAtnAm,  to  resolve. 

cmneA-OAtt^r/!  active,  3rd  perf ,  pi.  they  resolved,  agreed,  or 
determined  on. 

cmnre,  s.  m.  gen.  emph.  form  of  ceAnn,  a  head. 

cion,  s.  m.  love,  fondness;  gen.  cm,  Aguf  n.o  bA  cion  mon. 
AS  Aonjtir  onu,  and  great  was  the  love  Aonghus  had 
for  you ;  literally,  and  the  love  was  great  at  Aonghus 
upon  thee. 

cionn,  s.  m.  head,  cause,  account;  gen.  cmn;  pi.  id.  ano- 
ther form  of  ceAnn,  but  more  generally  used,  in  a 
figurative  sense,  than  this  latter  form  to  denote  cause, 
reason,  or  account;  as-pAn-Acionnrm,  on  that  head, 
on  that  account ;  tnA  cA  ric  A^umn  t>a  5-c-ionn,  if 
peace  is  at  us  on  their  account  (viz.,  if  we  may  have 
peace  for  their  sake);  or  a  cionn,  over  his  head; 
'nAjv  5-cionn,  in  our  company;  or  cionn,  comp. 
prep,  overhead,  over,  above,  in  preference  to. 

cionncAC, adj.  guilty,  criminal;  comp.  -uai§c 

cionnur,  another  form  0/"  ciAnnor,  adv.  how  ? 

cionbA*6,  v.  a. perf  passive,  has  been  shed,  or  taken  away, 
imp.  cionAb. 

cio}\  s.  m.rexvt,  tribute,  tax;  gen.  ciorA.  ; pi.  ciorAnnA. 

cL\mi,  s.f.,gen.  ctomne,  a  tribe,  a  family,  a  clan;  pi. 
clAnnA,  children. 
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clAMKAAb,  s.  f.  prep,  case  pi. ;  nom.  sing.  clAnti.^ 

cLaj\,  s.  m.  a  board,  a  table ;  gen.  cIaij\  ;  pi.  id.  and  cLa- 
■^aca  ;  ctAi|\,  pi.  more  correct. 

cleAfA,  s.  m.  pi.  and  gen. ,  nom.  cleAf,  a  trick,  a  feat;  ^/. 
a/j<?  cteAfAnnA. 

cti,  indeclin.  adj.  left;  Atn' bAim  cli,  in  my  left  hand. 

cbifoe,  indeclin.  adj.  expert,  active. 

ctoc-6-[v6A,  comp.  adj.  golden-jewelled. 

clo-roeAtfi,  or  clAweAtri,  s.  m.  a  sword ;  gen.  cLoi&itfi ;  pi. 
cLoi'oiirice. 

cloinn,  s.  f  dat.  sing.  ;  gen.  cloinne,  pi.  clArmA,  chil- 
dren, descendants,  a  clan;  nom.  sing.  ctA«n  ;  6if\ 
ni  |\Aib  no  cloinn  A^Atn  acc  Aon  triAC  AtriAin,  for 
there  was  not  of  children  at  me  but  one  son  only, 
viz.,  I  had  only  one  son. 

cLof,  a  verbal  noun  and  part,  from  cLtun,  hear;  aj\  ti-A  clop 
pin  "o on  ac ac,  the  giant  having  heard  that ;  literally, 
upon  its  hearing  that  to  the  giant. 

ctor,  v.  a.  inf.  to  hear  ;  imp.  ctum,  irreg.  verb  ;  ebon  fre- 
quently occurs  as  the  perfect  passive  of  this  irreg.  verb, 
as  ^un  clor  AneubAib  neirhe,  so  that  they  (the  shouts) 
were  heard  in  the  clouds  of  heaven. 

ttuA-i-p,  s.  f.  dat.  case,  nom.   cluA-p,   an  ear;  gen.  cbuAire; 

pi.  cUlA-pA. 

clmice,s.f  a  game,  play,  sport  ;  gen.  id% 

inArhA,  s.  fnom.  pi  bones;  nom.  sing.  cnAirh  ;gen.  cnAitne. 

cneAt),  s.  f.  a  wound  ;  gen.  cne-rae ;  pi.  cneA'OA. 

cneAt)Aib,  s.prep.  case  pi. ;  nom.  sing.  cneAt),  a  wound. 

cneAf,  s.  m.  skin;  gen.  cmr;  pi.  cneAfA. 

cmr,  gen.  <?/cneAr. 

cntnc  a^cnoic,  s.  m.  gen,  and  pi.;  nom.  cnoc,  a  hill. 

cnurh,  s.f  a  worm ;  gen.  cntrnne;  dat.  cntmn ;  pi.  cnutriA.; 

coobA,    or  co-obAt),  s.  m.  sleep  ;  gen.  ccoaLca  ;  bi   -pe  iriA 

ccoIa,  he  was  asleep  ;  literally,  in  his  sleep. 
C05AT6,  s    m.  gen.;  nom.,  cogAt),  war;  pi.    co^ato    and 

COJCA. 

coigeAtiAib,  s.  dat.pl.;  nom.  sing,  coige,  and  -eAt>,  a  pro- 
vince, a  fifth, 

coi-oce,  adv.  for  ever  (time  to  come),  Apir  ni  b-pi§it> 
-puAitnneAr  iriA  cotrmtn-oe  coToce,  and  he  shall  not 
get  for  ever  (he  shall  never  get)  peace  nor  rest. 

coitb,  s.f.  a  wood  ;  gen.  coiVle  ;  pi.  coibbce. 

coirhetro,  v.  a.  imp.  protect,  guard,  keep,  take  heed  ;  inf. 
x>o  coniietix),  to  guard;  Ag  coirheuo,  $res.  part. 
guarding. 
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coi -metro,  s.  guard, ;  gen.  coirhetrocA ;  A^tif  fUAi-p.  riA  cao|\a 
gAn  coirhetro  or\j\cA,  and  he  found  the  berries  with- 
out a  guard  upon  them. 

c6irnetropAi|\,  v.  a.  2nd  per.  sing,  f utter e  tense,  you  shall 
guard;  imp.  coirhetro. 

coirhetro  ca,  gen.  case  of  coirhetro  ;  feA-|A  coirhetrouA,  a  man 
of  guard,  a  sentry. 

coiniij\ceA,6,  s.f.  protection,  mercy,  quarter,  saving.  Bee  Note, 

coirhneAfA,  adj.  comp.  degree,  nearer,  or  next ;  positive,  coin 

coirhjvige,  s.  a  combat ;  gen.  id. 

coirhp  ^beo,  s.  m.  a  conflict,  encounter  ;  gen.  id. 

comgiAbb,    s.m.   condition,  a  covenant,   obligation  •  gen 
coin§ibb ;  pi.  id. 

comne,  s.  f.  a  meeting,  a  tryst,  opposition;  gen.  id.  ;  usea 
only  adverbially  as,  mA  coinne,  against  him. 

coince,  pi.  ofcti,  a  hound. 

coi-p,  adj.  just,  right,  good ;  ni  coi-p.  'OArhp  a  f  eAbb  do  -oeu 
11AIT1  o|\u,it  (is)  not  right  for  me  to  do  treachery  upon 
thee  ;  comp.  degree,  cojaa. 

coif£,  v.  a.  imp,  check  or  oppose. 

coiucirme,  adj.  pi.  universal,  public,  common,  general,  sing. 
coiuceAnn  ;  a  5-coiccinne,  adv.  phrase,  one  and  all, 
altogether,  in  common;  a  ,otibrvA'OA-|A  cac  a  5-coic- 
cinne  ha-ja  cu^A-OAfv  (Aiune  aij\)  ;  they  all  said  in 
common,  that  they  did  not  give  knowledge  upon 
him,  i.  e.,  that  they  knew  him  not. 

■sobArhnA  and  coburhriA,  s.  m.  pi.  ;  nom.  sing.  coburhAtt,  3 
prop,  a  pillar,  a  pedestal. 

cobAnn,  s.f.  a  body;  gen  cobriA. 

Cob^An,  s.  m.  a  proper  name  ;  gen.  CobgAin.     See  Note. 

OobpA,  s.  m.  thigh,  haunch,  gen.  id. ;  o'n  cobjDA  fio-p  x>e, 
from  the  thigh  of  him  down ; 

cotriAimp-f\,  s.f.  same  time  ;gen.  corhAim-pf\e;  a  5-corhAitn- 
-pif\,  adv.  phrase,  at  the  same  time,  cotemporaneously. 

corhAijA,  s.f.  presence  ;gen.  cortiAi]\e ;  of  corhAirv,  comp. 
prep,  in  sight,  in  presence  of. 

comAir\ceAt>,  s.f  protection,  mercy. 

c6rhAir\iorh,  s.  m.  a  calculation,  a  reckoning;  gen.  co- 
rn Aifvirh. 

corhAi|\be,  s.f.  counsel,  advice;  gen.  id.  ;  pi.  -beACA. 

corhAifvpe,  s.  f  presence,  emph.  form;  -pA  corhAi-p,  in  pre- 
sence of*. 

corhAb  (a^), pres. part,  performing,  executing;  imp.  corhAb 
perform,  fulfil,  execute. 
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cothAlX,  s.  m.  performance,  execution,  fulfilment ;  gen.  co- 
rn a-iVI. 

comAoin,  s.  f.  company,  a  favour ;  gen.  comAOine  ;  a  5- 
cotnAOin,  along  with,  literally,  in  company  of. 

cotfiAjACA,  s.  m.  a  mark,  a  symbol;  gen.  id. ;  pi.  comAj\c- 
vntbe, 

conroAii,  s.f.  a  convention,  meeting;  gen.  conroAtA. 

coni-oAingne,  s.  f  stability,  strength;  gen.  id. 

coutoaIca,  s.  m.  foster-son,  foster-brother;  gen.  id.  pi. 
-A-roe. 

combUiu,  adj.  very  fast,  compact,  or  close  ;  com,  here,  as  in 
many  other  words,  is  an  intensitive  prefix. 

comlArm,  s.  m.  a  duel,  a  combat,  fight;  gen.  cotiitAinn  ;  pi. 
id. ;  a  Laoic  nA  g-cotriiAnn  "oeACAi-p,  O  warrior  of  the 
hard  fights. 

cotrittiA'OAtA,  s.  m.  company;  gen.  and  pi.  co-mbtiAt)Ai|\. 

coiri-iriAoi,oce,  s.  m.  gen.  case  ;  nom.  c6-m-triAoi'6eAiri,/r<7;/i- 
com,  together,  andxt\&o\t>e&b,  or  mAOii>eAm,  joy — 
common  or  mutual  joy,  congratulation. 

commute,  s.  m.  rest ;  gen.  id, ;  also  written  comnAitje, 
rest,  a  tarrying,  a  dwelling  ;  gen.  comntngne :  m6]\Ari 
comntngce,  much  rest;  literally,  much  of  rest;  a  5- 
cotfinA-roe,  adv.  phrase,  always,  continually. 

cotrmufoce.  s.  f.  gen.  case  of  foregoing. 

cotnoiAA'o,  v.  a.  inf.  to  prepare;  imp.  comof\,  gather,  as- 
semble. 

comojvcAif,  s.  m.  gen.  of  como-pcAf,  emulation;  An  6a 
fbeit)  com6|vcAif  pn,  these  two  feasts  of  emulation, 
that  is,  one  emulating  the  other. 

compAnAc,  s.  m.  a  companion,  comrade,  associate ;  gen. 
c6m"pAntii§;  pi.  cotnpAntn^e  and  cortrpAttACA. 

comj\AC,  s.  m.  a  fight,  conflict,  combat ;  gen.  and  pi.  cotfi- 
■|aaic  ;  A^uf  if  e  com|VAC  ajv  a|\  cinneA'OA-p,  coiti|\ac 
C|\oib-neA|\ctriAiA  t)o  "oetinAiri,  and  the  strife  or 
combat  upon  which  they  resolved  is,  to  make  a  con- 
tention (to  fight)  by  their  strong  hands. 

comfVAC  v.  n.  inf.  to  strive,  to  fight ;  imp.  coiri"]AAC. 

cotri-pACAmA-iA,  v.  n.  1st  per.  pi.  perf.  tense,  we  fought ;  com 
lAACAmAfv  be  ceite,  we  fought  with  one  another. 

com^AiT),  s.  m.  gen.  and  pi.  ;  nom.  cotrmAb,  a  discourse, 
dialogue  ;  prep:  case  pi.  com^Aron-io. 

com|\Ainr»,  s.  m.  a  division,  point  of  meeting ;  a  g-cotfipAirm 
mo  fgeice,  in  the  hollow  of  my  shield. 

comcA,  s.  a  condition ;  gen.  id.  ;  dat.  pi.  comcAite. 

comcmiAg,  s,fi  great  pity  ;  gen.  comquiAige. 
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conAibre,  s.  dat.  pi.  emph.  form  ;  nom.  sing,  cu,  a  hound. 
eini§  bt\uigeAr»  i-oi|\  "6a  coin  -oo'm  conAibre,  lite- 
rally, a  quarrel  sprung  up  between  two  hounds  ot 
my  hounds,  viz.,  between  two  of  my  hounds. 

conAibbe,  s.f.  love,  attachment,  friendship  ;  gen.  id. 

conAin.e,  s.  f.  gen.  and  pi.  ;  nom.  conAin,  away,  a  beaten 
road,  a  path. 

ConAn,  s.  m.  a  proper  name  ;  gen.  ConAin.     See  Note. 

concA-OA-p,  v.  a.  irreg.  perfect  tense,  they  saw. 

cougAriuA,  s.  m.  help,  assistance,  gen.  case;  nom.  sing. 
con gn  Am  or  corignA'o,  a  verbal  noun. 

congbALA,    s.   gen.  case;  nom.   sing.  congbAiL ;    -oo  ceAU- 

glATDAn  ATI  long  X>0  CUAlU/IT)lb  COngbAlA  An  CHAIN : 

literally,  they  made  fast  the    ship   to   the   poles  oi 

support  of  the  harbour  (mooring-poles). 
congb&y.  v.  a,  relative  or  historical  present;  imp.  con^AO, 

keep,  hold ;  -oo'n  d    congbAr  nA  caca,  to  the  indi- 
vidual (who)  keeps  the  battalions  ;  inf.  "oo  congbAib. 
connAinc,  i?reg.  v.  a.  perfect  tense,  he  saw;  imp.  -jreic  ;  inf 

■o'-jreicrin. 
ConnbA,  s.  m.  a  proper  name ;  gen.  id.  ;   one  of  the  sons  oi 

"OiAiAmtUT),  to  whom  was  given,  as  an  inheritance,  the 

shield  of  the  latter. 
connrvAt),  s.  m.  an  agreement,   a  covenant ;  gen.  connnAno  ; 

gen.  also  and  more  regular  form,  connAnuA ;  pi.  id. 
conuAOAinc,  s.f  peril,  danger  ;  gen.  -ue,  pi.  -ceACA. 
con,,  s.  m.  a  visit,  occasion,  a  tune  or  twist,  cast  or  throw ; 

an  obligation,  covenant,  compact ;  Ain.  con.,  so  that, 

to  the  end  that,  by  which  means ;  a|\  Aon   con,  by 

any  means,  in  any  wise,  at  all. 
conA,  adj.   comp.  degree  of  coin;  Aguf  niojv  conA  "otnc  An 

uaij\  rin  mA  Anoir,  and  (it)  was  not  juster  for  you 

that  time  than  now. 
conn,  s.  m.  a  drinking-cup  or  horn,  a  goblet;  gen.  and  pi. 

ctnn.n  and  coinn  ;  dat.pl.  connAib. 
conp,  s.  m.  a  body,  a  corpse  ;  gen.  ctujvp  ;pl.  coinp;  dat.  pi. 

conpAib. 
cojvpAm,  s.  m.  gen.  and  pi.  ;  nom.  conpAn,  a  little  body. 
cor,  s.f.   a  foot;  gen.  coire;  pi.   corA:   ne  n-An  g-coir, 

by  our  side,  alongside  us. 
corAib,  prep,  case,  pi.  of  foregoing. 
cor^,  s.   m.    an  impediment,   hindrance,   restriction;  gen 

co1r5  '■>  pl-  id- 
cofj  ("oo),  v.  a.  perf.  tense,  he  opposed  ;  also  the  inf  mood. 
cof  gAn,  s.  m.  slaughter,  havoc,  overthrow  ;  gen.  and  pi.  cor- 

§Ain  ;  gen.  also  cor^A^CA. 
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copfitnteAct),  s.  m.  similitude,  likeness,  coresemblance, 

fashion ;  gen.  -eAroA. 
copiAtfi,  verbal  sub.  m.  defence,  protection;  gen.  co-pAncA. 
copiAiri,  v.  a.  inf.  to  defend;  -oa  copiArh,  to  defend  it ;  imp. 

cofA-m,  defend,  contend. 
CfVArm,  s.  m.  a  tree,  a  stave,  a  mast ;  gen.  cjVAinn,  //.  id.  ; 

dat.  pi.  c]\AnnAib. 
cr\Aob,  s.f  a  branch,  a  bough  ;  gen.  cr\AobA  and  cnAOibe ; 

pi.  C|\A0bA. 

cr\Aoir-eAc,  s.  f  a  spear,  javelin ;  gen.  crxAoipge ;  pi.  cr\AOi- 

■peACA. 
c]\Aor,-co5AncAc,  comp.  adj.  greedy-ravening. 
cfveACA,  s.  f.  or  m.  pi.  plunder,  booty,  spoils  of  war ;  nom. 

cf\eAC ;  gen.  cneice. 
cneit),  v.  a,  imp.  believe  ;  infin.  cfvei-oeAiriAir),  to  believe, 
crxetin,  inter. pron.  what?  for  ca  ^eAT),  what  thing?  c-petfo 

■pA'  -o-UAngAbAirv  -oon  pot>bA  \o  ?  under  what  (why) 

have  ye  come  to  this  wood  ? 
cpiocAib.  s.  f.   dat.  pi. ;  nom.   sing.  q\ioc,  a  territory,  a 

country,  a  boundary,  end;  gen.  qvice; pi.  cniocA. 
c|ao,  s.  m.  irreg.  a  fold,  a  flock  ;  gen.  c]\oi ,  pi.  cnoice. 
crvo,  s.  m.  death ;  gen.  id.  ;  pi.  cj\ai. 

c]Aob,  s.  m.  a  hand,  a  paw;  gen.  cj\oib,//.  id.  and c$ob&r\A. 
c]\oib-neAiAUiriAr\,  comp.  adj.  strong-handed. 
C|\oi"6e,j.  m.  heart;  gen.  id.  ;  pi. c-poi'OGe. 
cnoibitnoc,  adj.  weak,  infirm,  weak  from  the  approach  of 

death, 
cjvoinn,  s.  m.gen.  ah  cj\oirm  fo,  of  this  tree;  nom.  c]\Ann, 

a  tree  ;  pi.  c]\Airm. 
c]\om,  v.  a.  imp.  bend,  bow,  stoop ;  inf.  *oo  cjvom,  to  bend. 
c-poc  (,oo),  v.  a.  perf  tense,  he  shook;  imp.  cnoic. 
c]Ati,  s.  f.  blood,  gore;  gen.  id. 
cr\UA'6fnA'6mAnnA,  comp  s.  m.  pi.  hard  knots,  from  qui at>, 

adj.  hard,  and  piAt>m,  s.  m.&  knot,  tie,  band ;  gen.  q\ti- 

A'ofriA'oiriA;  Agtip -|ao  ctnjv   cfuiA'o  fnA-oniAnriA  cotfi- 

•OAingne  •oo-p^AOiLce  ui]A|\e  fern  fA  ceAnn  ua  cr*A- 

oipje,  and  it  put  hard  knots  of  indissoluble  strength 

upon  itself  about  (under)  the  top  of  the  spear, 
carnitine,  s.f.  earth,  globe;  gen.  id. 
cjunc,  s.f.  dat.;  nom.   cjvuc,  form,  state;  gen.  cj\oca  and 

qunue;//.  cjuica. 
cts,  s.  m.  orf  gen.  ctm,  con  ;  dat.  case,  cum,  coin  ;  pi.  cmn, 

coin,  or  coha,  comce;  a  hound. 
cuATvoA-p,  v.  n.  irreg.  perf.  tense  yd  per.  pi.  they  went ;  imp 

cero;  inf.  no  nvX. 
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cua-to,  v.  n.  irreg.  perf  tense,  ofzem,  he  went. 
cuAtU/itnb,  s.  f  prep,  case,  pi.;  nom.  sing.    cuaiIX,  a  pole, 

stake,  post;  gen.  cuAitle;  pi.  cuAiLLce. 
cuaLai-d,  irreg  v.  a.  perf.  tense,  he  heard;  imp.  cUtin,  hear. 
cuca,  prep.  pron.  to  them. 
cugA-ofA,  prep.  pron.  emph.  form  of  cwg&v,  or  cujau,  to 

thee. 
cugAirme,  prep.  pron.  pi.  to  ourselves;  emph.  form  of  cu- 

gAinn,  to  us. 
cuSAtnf  a,  prep.  pron.  sing,  to  myself;  emph.  form  of  cu^Atn, 

to  me. 
ctnbe,  indec.  adj.  meet,  fit,  comp.  id. 

cmbj\eAc,  s.  m.  a  band,  bond,  fetter,  manacle ;  gen.  ctnb]U§. 
cu-ib-pige,  //.  of  foregoing. 
cuice,  and  cuici,  prep.  pron.  unto  her,  unto  it. 
cuto,  s.  f.  a  part,  remnant,  portion  of  food,  a  supper;  gen. 

CO'OA. 

cuit>eAcu,  s.f  company;  gen.  cuiDeACUA. 

cu-15,  num.  adj.  five. 

ctnge,  prep.  pron.  sing,  unto  him,  unto  it. 

cui^-ion,  indef.  s.  five  persons. 

ctumibeAf ,  v.  a.  perf  tense,  I  rubbed ;  imp.  ctnrmt ;  inf 
•oo  ctmrnlc. 

ctnrhin,  s.  remembrance. 

cturnneAc  s.  remembrance  ;  ni  Lirin  tiac  ctntrmeAc  corh. 
c]Auaj,  there  is  not  with  us  any  remembrance  sa 
sad.  TIac  is  here  used  for  Aon,  any;  coiricjuiAg, 
equally,  or  so  sad. 

cuing,  s.  a  yoke,  duty,  obligation.    See  Note. 

cui-p,  v.  a.  imp.  put ;  -oo  em-p,  perf.  tense,  hath,  or  has  put ; 
in  fin.  *oo  cti|\. 

cuitt.,  s.  m.pl.  j  nom.  sing,  cvifv,  a  surety,  a  guarantee. 

ctn-rveAt),  the  perf  passive,  was,  or  were  put  or  sent,  of 
cuiiA. 

ctn^eA-OA-p,  v.  a.  3rd  per.  pi.  per/ '.  tense,  they  put. 

ctn-peAf ,  v.  a.  present  historical  tense,  or  relative  present,  he 
puts  or  places. 

cui]\c-Af,  v.  a.  \st  per.  sing,  perf  tense,  I  have  put  or  placed. 

cuineAffA,  v.  a.  1st  per.  sing  perf.  tense,  emph.  form,  I  my- 
self have  put  or  placed. 

cui]\f  eAt>,  v.  a.  1st  per.  sing,  future  tense,  I  will  put. 

ctnfuf),  v.  a.  imp.  put,  2nd  pers.  pi.  ;  ctnju'o  cofg  a-ja  bAj\ 
n-A|\mAi  o,  put  a  stop  or  check  upon  your  arms. 

ctMj\f  e-,  v.  a.  imp.  2nd  per.  sing,  emph,  form,  put. 

cyi]Ad,  v*  a.  imp.  tense  passive,  was  wont  to  be  sent  or  put. 
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ctrnxvo,  s.  m.  a  hero,  a  champion;  gen.  cuf\Ar6 ;  pi.  id. 

cut,  s.  m.  a  back ;  gen.  and  pi.  cuil ;  cul-bAt-pe,  a  reserve, 
something  held  back. 

cu'lAi'bcib,  s.  m.  prep,  case  pi. ;  nom.  sing.  cuLait>,  suit, 
apparel  ;gen.  id.  and  cuIaq  ;  nom.pl.  cuAlA-roeACA. 

cum,  prep,  to,  for,  governs  genitive. 

cum  a,  indec.  ^'.indifferent,  equal:  Agu-p  50  m-bAt)  cum  a  let 
cia  An  ceAtin  iua  "o-ueiugeorhAi)  au  biAt)  *oo  cui|\ci 
cuice,  and  that  it  was  indifferent  (or  mattered  not) 
with  it,  which  head,  into  which  came  the  food  that 
was  wont  to  be  sent  into  it. 

CumAitb.  See  under  potin,  "  additional  notes." 

ctitfrbtHgce,  past part,  burnished,  well-wrought. 

cu-mur1,  or  cutnA-p,  s.m.  strength,  power;  gen.  cumAip. 

CujvpAC,  s.  m.  a  proper  name  ;  gen.  Cu|\jvai£. 

•oa,  conj.  if,  and  sign  of  the  cond.,  asx>k  b--peicpeAT)  rib,  it 
ye  would  see. 

x>a,  rel.  pron.  who,  which,  that ;  what,  that  which,  all  that, 
as,  t>A,o-CAirii5  pviAm  Aipv,  of  all  that,  up  to  this  time, 
came  upon  him. 

•oa,  a  contraction  of  no,  prep,  with  the  poss.  pron.  a,  his,  to  his, 
to  hers,  to  its,  to  their,  as  t)A  -oeutiArh  (=t>o  a 
-oeuriAm),  to  do  it,  literally,  to  its  doing ;  also  of  th> 
prep.  t>6,  of  and  a,  as  t>a  51  obi  a,  of  his  servant 
(=  *oe  a  51  oUIa),  and  of  the  prep,  no,  by,  with,  as 
t>a  "beo-m  with  his  consent  or  concurrence ;  it  alsd 
occurs  compounded  with  the  prep.  x>o,  in  its  significa' 
Hon  of  on,  upon,  and  the  rel.  a,  which,  as  La  'oi 
f\Aib  pomi  a  •o-UeAmp.Aig,  a  day  upon  which  Fiona 
was  at  Tara.  "Oa,  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  Ag,  the 
sign  of  the pres.  part,  {see  •oeA-pugA'o.) 

oa,  card.  adj.  two ;  tAn  a  'oa  iAm,  the  full  of  his  two 
hands  :  -6  a,  precedes  and  qualifies  nouns.  For  an 
explanation  of  the  distinction  between  the  two  forms 
x>d  andx>L,  see  Second  Irish  Book,  page  29. 

•0A1L,  s.f  a  meeting,  a  convention;  gen.  T>Aite. 

-oAit,  v.  a.  deal,  give  out ;  inf.  •OAiteA'o ;  perf  pass. 
•OAiteAT),  was  dealt-out. 

■oVittToeoin,  adv.  against,  in  spite  of. 

'OA-mgeAn,  ^'.strong,  firm,  fortified;  comp.  T>Airi5rie. 

•oAipt,  s.f.  an  oak;  gen.  t)A]aac,  pi.  t>a]\aca,  sometimes 
-OAi-pje. 

•oAicgeAb,  comp.  adj.  white-coloured. 

•oaLua,  s.  m.,  a  foster-son  ;  gen.  id.  pi.  T>AtcAt>A. 

■OAbcACA-p,  s.  m,  fosterage,  fostering ;  gen.  'OAlcACAif. 

•OArhpA,  prep.  pron.  emph.  form,  to  myself. 
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t)Atrit!f,  s.  m.  proper  name ;  gen.  ©Attunf. 

•oati,  s.  m.  fate,  destiny,  lot ;  gen.  t>Ain ;  //.  T>AncA. 

•OAn-'oeir,  after  them. 

•oa  n-ionn-pAipt),  towards  them. 

t)Aoine,  s.  m.  pi.  of  mime. 

■oa|\  combination  of "t)a,  relative  pron.,  and  f\o,  a  sign  of  the 
perf.  tense,  as  t>aj\  jeAUlArr-A  which  I  have  pro- 
mised. 

■OAfi,  of  which,  upcn  which,  whose,  whereof,  to  or  of 
whom  0j*  which,  i.e.  -oe  or  -oo,  the  prep,  a,  the 
?r/.  pron.  which  usually  becomes  An.  when  placed 
before  |\o  a  sign  of  theperf.  tense. 

DAfi,  of  our  (=  ve,  prep,  of,  and  L^,  poss.  pron.  our);  to 
our    =  vo,prep.  to  and  i.^,  poss.  pron.  our). 

T)A]A,  /r^.  by,  through;  z^df  in  swearing,  as  "DAn.  bAjv 
LAtriAibre,  by  your  hands. 

T)aj\a,  indec.  ord,  adj.  second  ;  ah  -oa-jaa  h-UAin,  the  second 
time. 

■OA|\Ab  and  T>A-r\b,  dat.  of  the  rel.  pron.  a,  to  or  for  whom  or 
which,  -rvo  the  sign  of  the  perf.  and  bA  the  past  tense  of 
assertive  verb  if,  as  t)Aj\Ab  trf\&  eijvic  t>o  CAbAi-pr, 
for  whom  it  was  easier  to  give  eric. 

•oa-JA  Viorn,  impers.  verb,  it  seems  to  me,  methinks,  I  know. 

X)e,prep.  pron.  of  him  ;  prep,  of;  t>e  fin,  thereat. 

■oeAbAt),  s.  dispute,  a  debate. 

•oeACAit),  z\  n.  irreg.  imperf.  subj.  of  celt),  go,  escape ; 
goriAC  n-'oeACAit)  -peA-p,  so  that  a  man  did  not  escape  ; 
lonnur  50  n-'oeACAit)  imciAn  ca-|\  JTrnonn,  so  that 
he  (Diarmuid)  went  a  great  distance  over  Fionn. 
The  conj.  50  requires  this  mood  after  it  instead  of 
the  imperf.  of  the  indie,  which  is  ueTbeAt). 

■oeACAin,  adj.  difficult,  hard  ;  comp.  "oeAcnA 

•oeA^,  adj.  good,  used  only  in  composition,  as  the  first  part 
of  a  compound  word,  as  t)eA  j-Laoc,  a  good  warrior, 
in  contradistinction  to  t)|\oc,  bad;  "oeig  is  substi- 
tuted  for  t>eA£,  when  placed  before  nouns  whose  first 
vowel  is  slender. 

•oeAJ-rhnA,  s.f.  gen.  of  a  good  wife  ;  pi.  id.nom.  "oeig-beAn. 

•oeAlb,  s.  f.  visage,  countenance,  face,  form,  frame,  figure  ; 
gen.  "oeilbe  ;  dat.  -oeitb. 

•oeAnArh,  or  "oeunAni,  v.  s.  doing;  gen.  t)eAnrhA. 

•oeA-pA,  s.  notice,  remark;  gen.  id. 

t>eA]Vb,  adj.  sure,  certain,  true  ;  6r  t)eA|\b  biom,  since  it  is 
sure  with  me,  since  I  am  persuaded  or  certain  ;  when 
prefixed  to  nouns  whose  first  vowel  is  slender  it  is 
written  T)e  nb. 
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•oeA-j\b,  v.  a.  prove,  confirm  ;  infin.  •oeA'jVbA'o. 
•DeA-t\b]AAic|\eAc,  s.  m.  gen.  pi.  0/ •oeA-f\b-|AACAif\,  a  brother  ; 

gen*  sing.  loeAf\bfVACA}\ ;  pi.  -Aic|\e  and  -Aic-peACA. 
"oeA^bcA|\,     v.     a.    imp.  pass,   or  pres.  pass,    of   x>eAf\b; 

•oeAiAbcAjv  -ouinn  c-u^vltn'oe,  let  thy  blows  be  proved 

to  us. 
•DeA-fAg,    adj.  red,  bloody,  sanguinary,  intense,  inveterate, 

severe,  great ;  comp.  -oei-pge. 
•oeA]A5-bAf|AAc,  comp.  adj.  red  or  crimson  flaming. 
T>eA]\5-iuiACAin,  comp.  s.   m.  pi.;  nom.  ,oeAj\5-t\tiAUAj\,  a 

sanguinary  fight  ;  "oeA^g  is  here  used  as  an  intensitlve. 
•oeA-pnA,  irreg.  v.  a.  subj.  perf.  ofx>e&r\,  or  "oetin,  do,  make. 
•oeAfugAt),  pres.  part,   and  inf.   of  -oeAfnn^,  v.  a.  prepare, 

get  ready ;  -da  n-'oeA-pugA'o,  in  their  preparation,  i.e*, 

preparing  them,  same  as  a^a  n-t>eArti5A,6. 
t»eic  num.  ord.  adj.  ten. 

•oero,  s.f  dat.  of  x>e&T>,  a  tooth  ;  gen.  "oeroe,  pi.  id. 
oeitJ-geAb,  comp.  adj.  white-toothed. 
oeigeAn^c,  adj.  last;  comp  -Aige. 
•oeibbij,  v.   a.   leave,  part  from,  separate ;  'oeiLeocAi'oif, 

cond.    3rd.  pers.  pi.  they   would   separate  ;   50  tiac 

n-'oe-iteocAi'oi-p,  that  they  would  not  separate, 
■oeinrin,  adj.  certain,  sure,  true;  50  •oeitrun,  adv.  certainly, 

truly  ;  1-p  -oeirnin  bom,  I  am  sure, 
-oeimtn,  v.  a.  1st  pers.  sing.  pres.  tense,  I  do,  for  'oeunAitn  ; 

imp.  -oeun. 
•oeimnn,  v.  a.  imperf.  ofx>ev^r\,  I  used  to  do  e^make:  the 

imperf  of  this  verb,  as  formed  from  gtiro,    is  more 

generally  used. 
•oeijMtnfe,  I  myself  say  ;  pres.  emph.  of  AbAif\. 
•oeipb,  see  T>eA-|Ab. 
"oeiiAbfeAc-jAAc,  s.f.  gen.  sing,  tf/'oeifvbf eACAfv,  a  sister  ;  pi. 

•oei|\bfeAC]AACA. 
-oei^eAb,  s.  the  end,  rear,  the  last. 
■oeij\eAt>,    irreg.  v.  a.  imperf  was  or  were  wont  to  say  ;  imp. 

aoai-]a,  inf.  x>o  -pAt),  to  say ;  -oeijumf e,  istpers.  sing. 

present  emph.  form,  I  myself  say. 
T)eij\eoiL,  adj.  little,  slight,  poor,  weak ;  comp.  -be. 
•oei-p5,  adj.  gen.  mas.  of  tieA-ps,  red;  An  §aoi  'oei-p^,  of  the 

red  javelin. 
>oeif,  cotnp.prep.  after;  t>a  n-'oeif,  after  them, 
•oeoc,  s.f.  a  drink;  gen.  tnjje,  dat.  "015,  pi.  "oeocA. 
•oeoig,  adv.  therefore,  for  the  sake  of;  f  a  •oeoig,  at  length,  at 

last,  after  all,  finally. 
•oeoin,  s.f.  will,  consent,  accord ;  gen.  -oeoine. 
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©etm,  irreg.  v.  a.  do,  make;  imperf.  grutoitin  attdv&Mnn  ; 

perf.  -jujtieAf,    inf.  toeunAtri 
•01,  prep.  pron.  to  or  for  her ;  tot,  of  it ;  placed  before  verbs, 

participles,  and  adjectives  it  is  a  negative  particle. 
•oia§   (a),   comp.  prep,   after ;    Ato  toiAij,    after  thee ;    itiA 

n-  t)iAi§,  after  them. 
"OiAjWitn-o,  s.  m.  a  man's  name — the  hero  of  the  tale;  gen. 

DiAjunu'OA.     For  an  account  of  the  race  of  Diarmuid, 

see  additional  notes. 
-oiAf,  indef.  s.  two,  a  pair,  also  •ovp. 
■oibpeA-pgAC,  s.  m. a  rebel;  gen.  ■oibfeA-p.jAij;,  pi.  -A15C 
•oibfeijvge,     s.   f.    gen.    of  "oibfeA-p^,     rebellion,    anger, 

indignation,  vengeance, 
•oibf  e,    and  T>A0ibf  e,  prep.  pron.  emph.  form,  to  ye  or  you. 
•oije,  s.f.gen.  of  -oeoc. 
■oigeoLvo,   v.   a.  future  istpers.   sing  I  will  avenge;  imp. 

•oio§Ait :  50  n-'oigeo'LyofA  me  fein  50  triAic,  tha*- 

I  will  avenge  myself  well, 
oilf  e,  adj.  emph.  fond,  dear,  beloved, 
•oirme,  emph.  prep.  pron.  to  us,  of  us. 
"OiocAn,  proper  name,  gen.  "OiocAin. 
•oio§Aib,  v.  a.  revenge;    inf.   "oiojaL  ;   toi'05'LAi'O'pe,   2nd. 

pers.  pi.  imp.  avenge  ye,  do  ye  avenge. 
•oiogbAit,    s.   f.   damage,    destruction,    harm,  injury;  gen 

■0105b  ALA. 
•oiojbAtAC,  adj.  hurtful,  noxious  ;  comp.  "oiojbAbAi je. 
toioL,  s.  771.  satisfaction,  redress,  propitiation,  remuneration  ; 

gen.  T)ioLA,  "oo  beu-pfATo   -pe  •oioL  ■OAtfif  a,  he  shall 

give  me  satisfaction ;    sufficiency   as,  bAiri  -pern  -oo 

toioi  toiob,  do  you  yourself  cut-off  your  sufficiency  of 

them  (i.e.,  the  berries.) 
toiotriAoin,  adj.  idle,  foolish,  frivolous;  comp.  -tie. 
•oiongAttUA,  v.  a.  2nd  pers.  sing.  cond.  ofneuw,  do,  make; 

tiAc  n-'oion^AncA  i  50  brvAd,  that  thou  wouldst  never 

have  made  it. 
•oionptiA-it,  s.  f.  a  match,  an  equal;  gen. "01011 5m aIa. 
•oiongnAt),  v.  a.  cond.  would  make  ;  imp.  "oetm. 
•o'lonnfAiji'o,    co77ip.  prep,  to,   towards  ;  t>a  n-ionnfAigit), 

towards  them;  irreg.  infin.   of  the  verb  lormfAij, 

attack,  approach. 
T)ioj\}uiiri5,  s.  m.  a  proper  name, 
■oiocf  a,  prep.  pron.  e77iph.  for77i,  from  thyself. 
•oicceAnntn§,  v.  a.  behead,  decapitate.' 
•oicciobb,  s.  m.  endeavour,  utmost,  best;  gen.  tolcciVU 
■oic-pe,  s.  f.  e7nph.for77i  want,  loss,  need ;  gen.  "oice^e. 
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•omtc,  v,  a.  perf.  tense  of  t>iuI,  deny,  refuse,  oppose. 

•oligeA'O,  impers.  verb  conditional  used  passively  ;  pres.  pass, 
■otijueAp,  it  is  lawful ;  t>o  •otigeA'O  miicfe,  it  would 
be  right  or  lawful  for  you,  you  ought  or  have  a 
right. 

■oo,  to  or  by,  the  prep,  used  with  the  dative  absolute.,  as 
A|\  n-A  £Aicpm  t>o  ChonAn,  Conan  having  observed 
it,  literally,  upon  the  observing  of  it  (i.e.  a,  refer- 
ring to  cntnii,  which  is  fern,  and  consequently  does 
not  affect  the  initial  letter  of  the  word  following)^  by 
Conan. 

•oo,  prep,  of,  as  "oo  ha  CA0f\Aib  of,  the  berries ;  for,  as 
■no  bAin  fe  ha  caoj\a  "oo  gjAAirme,  he  plucked  the 
berries  for  Grainne  ;  with,  as  no  beA-pAib,  with  darts. 

•oo,  a  sign  of  the  infinitive  mood,  as  x>o  coi-meut),  to  guard, 
and  of  the  perf.  as,  no  bAOA]\,  they  were,  and  some- 
times of  the  present,  future,  and  conditional,  as,  no 
beijrnn,  I  give;  ■oo  <i;etibAij\,  thou  shalt  obtain;  t>o 
beu^jTAt),  he  would  bring. 

oo,  poss.  pron.  your,  thy,  as  "oo  ceArmfA,  your  own  head ; 
prep.  pron.  to  him,  or  it. 

no,  placed  before  adjectives,  signifies  ill,  and  is  sometimes 
equivalent  to  the  English  prefix  in  ot  un,  but  before 
participles  it  adds  the  meaning  of  difficult,  hard,  or 
impossible,  and  prefixed  to  substantives  it  is  an 
intensitive  particle. 

00b,  for  "oo  bA'o  or  but),  it  was,  past  tense  of  assertive  verb 
if ;  -if  linn  ^ob  aic,  it  is  pleasant  it  was  with  us  ;  aig 
is  here  an  adj.  meaning  pleasant,  pleasing,  joyful, 
glad. 

■oo  b|\ig,  comp.  conj.  because ;  *oo  bjug  51^,  because  that 
since  that. 

•oobfvon,  s.  m.  great  grief,  sorrow,  or  sadness;  gen, 
•oob|\6in,  //.  id. 

oocAit>e,  comp.    degree  of  the  adj.  •ooca  likely,  probable , 
•oe,   is  affixed  as  a  sign  of  the  comp.,  the  preceding  vowel 
being  thrown  in  to  comply  with  the  rule  CAot  be  caoU 

•doca|\,  s.  m.  hurt,  loss,  mischief;  gen.  T)Ocaijv,//.  id. 

-oco,  a  compound  of the  prep.  '00,  with,  for,or  ne  and  the  poss. 
pron.  *oo,  thy,  as  vox)  coige-pe,  for  thy  love ;  -oo-o 
•oeoin  -pein,  with  your  own  will. 

■oogfVAirm,  s.  f.  anguish,  perplexity;  gen.  T>og]AAitine,  //, 
•ooj-jxAinneACA  ;  Lah  -oo  •oogjvAirm,  full  of  anguish. 

061b,  comp.  pron.  to  or  for  them  ;  the  n  is  aspirated  when 
the  preceding  word  ends  in  a  vowel,  or  aspirated  conso- 
nant ;  in  other  situations  it  remains  unchanged. 
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T>6i-5ir»,  adj.  hostile. 

t>oi£i-|\,  s.  a  flame. 

•ooibbce,  s.  sorcery,  gen.  id. 

■ooinn-iongAnAc,  comp.  adj.  brownnailed. 

•ooifvpeoitt.,  s.  m.  a  doorkeeper,  gen.  t)oif\feof\A. 

t)6icin,  s.  sufficiency,  fill,  plenty. 

bo  "Lacai]a,  adv.  presently,  to  the  presence,  before;  bo  bo, 

adv.  by  day. 
•com,  a  compound  of  the  prep.  x>e  of  or  no  and  the  poss.  pron. 

mo,  my. 
DomAt!,  s.  m.  the  world  ;  gen.  •oo-mAin, j£/.  id. 
•Don,  a  union  of  the  prep.  x>e,  orx>o,  and  An,  the. 
"Dorm,  s.  m.  a  proper  name. 

•oonn,  adj.  brown;  •oorm-juiAt),  comp.  adj.  brownish  red. 
'OonncliA'o,  s.    m.  proper  name;  the  eldest  son  of  Diar- 

muid. 
t)0|\CA  and  vonc,  adj.  black,  dark,  dusky,  comp.  id. 
•oon/n,  s.  m.  a  fist;  gen.  X)tnnn,//.  id.  and '*oof\nA. 
•oojvwp,  s.   m.   a  door,   a  gate,   boundary,  gen.  •oofunr,  //. 

•ooijvpe. 
^opyicjioriAC,  adj.  foul  or  ill  to  behold  or  look  upon. 
Oo-pgAOibce,  part,  indissoluble,  difficult  to  be  loosed. 
jittAO-roeAcc,     s.    f.    magic,     sorcery,     divination ;      gen. 

•0]AA01t)eACUA. 

$j\Aoipri,  s.  m.  gen.  of  T>]\AOi<5eAn,  the  black  thorn  or  slow- 
tree. 
D-poc,  adj.  bad,  evil,  used  only  in  composition  as  the  first  part 
of  a  compound  word,  and  is  written  "Of\oic  before 
words  whose  first  vowel  is  slender.  It  has  also  the 
meaning  of  the  English  prefixes  in  and  un. 

©n.oic'oeitb,  s.f  dat.  i?/'6eAlb,  deformity;  gen.  'ot\oic'6eitbe. 

t>]\oic-rheAnmAin,  s.f.  dat.  ^/""O-jAOictrieAniiiA,  faint-hearted- 
ness,  low  spirits,  languor ,  gen.  •onoicmeAnmAn  {see 
tneAtimA). 

*on.oin,  s.  a  spell. 

0^0115,  s.f.  a  company,  a  tribe,  gen.  -o^uin^e. 

o-|vtiiin,  s.  m.  back,  gen.  vpomA,  pi.  •of\omAnnA. 

"Ojunme,  s.f.  proper  name  ;  the  daughter  of  Diarmuid. 

t>r\tnm-iAbt,  s.  m.  a  caul  or  covering  for  the  head  ;  gen.  and  pi. 
"Oj\uim-eibb :  m  a  compound  word  the  Hid  part  only 
changes  to  express  its  relations  by  case  to  other  parts  of  the 
sentence^  exeept  where  it  is  necessary  to  comply  with 
the  ride  caoL  be  caoL  Agti-p  teACAn  be  teAUAti. 

•ottAo,  s.  m.  difficulty,  strait,  sorrow. 

•ottbAirvc,  v.  a.  perf  of  irreg.  verb  AbAi-p,  say ;  •oubpAt^fv 
$rdpers.  pi.  perf  they  said. 
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•OubcAjw,  f.  m.,  proper  name ;  gen.  T)tibcAit\r). 

"Oub-pof,  s.  m.  proper  name,  gen.  TDtibfvoif. 

othi,  s.  a  wish,  desire,  hope. 

tmilieog,  s.  f.  a  leaf;  ^wi.  mntLeoise,  <£tf.  •ouitledij; 
jj/.  'otu'Lleo^A. 

•ottine,  s.  m.  a  man,  person;  gen.  id.  pi.  •oAOine,  "otntie 
eipn,  a  certain  person,  somebody,  someone. 

t>ui]\n,  s.  m.  gen.  of  -oo^n. 

•ouifig,  v.  n.  awake,  inf.  •ou-pgA'b. 

otncr-e,  prep.  pron.  emph.  form,  to  thee. 

■out,  v.  n.  infin.  of  irreg.  v.  ceit),  go  ;  s.  m.  an  excursion, 
an  expedition ;  gen.  x>m1. 

"oun,  s.  m.  a  fort,  gen.  T>uin  andx><xr\&,pl.  id. 

■ouccAf ,  s.  m.  the  place  of  one's  birth,  one's  native  country ; 
gen.  ■ouccAi-p. 

t>uq\Acc,  s.  diligence,  assiduity,  zeal ;  gen.  ducjvacca. 

e,  pers.  pron.  ace.  case,  him,  it. 

e,  pers.  pron.,  he  it ;  the  nom.  case  when  used  with  the  asser- 
tive verb  if*,  and  also  with  passive  verbs. 

eActAc,  s.  m.,  a  servant,  messenger,  post-boy,  courier;  gen. 
eAclAig ;  pi.  eAclAi§e  ;  -po  bAOAf\  crviA"|\  eActAc 
aco  1  5iotbAi'6e,  literally,  three  messengers  were  at 
them,  i.e.  attendants.  They  had  three  messengers, 
i.e.  attendants.  Observe  that  c^viA-n  influences  eActAc 
in  the  sing,  number,  but  that  gioLlAroe,z#  apposition  to 
it,  is  in  the  plural. 

eAcqAA,  or  eAccj\AT>.  s.  m.  an  adventure. 

eA-6,  pers.  pron.  he,  it ;  always  used  with  the  verb  1]*,  ex- 
pressed or  undestood  :   ni  ri-eA"6,  it  is  not. 

eA^Aib,  prep. pron.  between  ye  or  you. 

eA-ofunnn,  prep.  pron.  between  us. 

eA^LA,  s.f  fear,  terror,  timidity;  gen.  id. 

eA-mtnn,  s.f.  gen.  OAtrinA,  a  proper  name. 

eAjvbAVl,  s,  m.  a  tail;  gen.  eA-|AbAiVl,  recte,  iA]\-bAtX, 
from  1A]A,  behind,  and  bAlX,  a  member. 

eA^ciAAit>e,  s.  pi.  <?/eAfvq\A,  an  obsolete  sub,,  a  cup. 

eAf ,  s.  m.  a  waterfall,  cascade,  a  cataract,  gen.  eAfA,  pi.  id. 

eAf,  a  negative  particle,  which  gives  an  opposite  meaning  to  the 
words  to  which  it  is  prefixed,  as  in  the  following  in- 
stance. 

eAfbA,  want,  destitution,  loss;  gen.  id.  pi.  eAfbAfoe  or 
eA-pbAX)A,  a  n-A]A  Apif  a  n-eAfbA,  their  slaughter  and 
destitution. 

eAf-CAoin,  from  eAf,  not,  and  caoiu,  smooth,  the  wrong 
side  or  inside  of  anything. 
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eA^CAi|AX)ib,  s.  dat.  pi  ^/eAfcA|\A,  foe,  from  eAf,  a  neg. 

particle,  and  cAijvoe,  pi.  of  ca|\a,  friends. 
eACOj\}\A,  prep.  pron.  between  them. 
&voe&b,  s.  m.  armour,  clothing ;  gen.  exoxb ;    more  regular 

form  Sroijce,  pi.  id. 
era-it),  gen.  of  foregoing. 
e^ion,  s.  m.  force,  distress,  strait;  also  eigeAn  and  £15111  : 

gen.  eipn. 
ei^eAti,  see  foregoing. 

eijeA-m,  s.f.  a  shout,  cry,  call,  gen.  eigirie,//  id. 
eigin,  gen.  0/6151011  and  ei^eAri. 
ei^-po,  s.  prep,  case  ^/ei^fe,  a  bard  or  poet;  beA^An  -o'eig- 

fib,  a  few  of  the  bards. 
eitiocf\om,  s.  m.  a  hearse,  bier,  a  coffin  ;  gen.  eibiocf\oitn. 
eibb,  s.f,  dat.  of  lAtta  leash,  a  thong,  a  latchet,  gen,  elite. 
emfeAcu,  adv.  at  once  ;  a  n-emf-eAcn,  together,  with. 
&juc,  j./.  ransom,  fine,  eric  (money  fine,  principally  for  mur- 
der), retribution,   restitution;  gen.  ei^Ace,  contracted, 

form  0/eij\ice,  cuiVle  ei|\ce,  more  eric,  literally,  more 

of  eric. 
&WS>  »•  »•    imp.  arise ;  ei^x;,  perf    went;    61^15  Oil/iotl 

Oltum  Am ac  Oilioll  Oluim  went  forth. 
eijMJit)  or  eifxpt),  to  arise,  infinitves  of  foregoing. 
6ijU5iT>eAf\  tma?  eifugeA-oeAf.,  v.  n.  perf.  yd  pers.  pi.  they 

arose, 
eijvigiffe,    v.   n.  perf.  znd per,  sing,  emp h.  form,  thou  didst 

rise  or  you  arose. 
eifu§fe,  emph.  form  of  imp.  ei]M§.    "O'eipig,  the  perf.  tense, 

he  arose, 
eifvionn,  s.  f  gen.  case;  also   ei|\eAnn,  nom.   sing.   ei|\e 

Ireland  ;  dat.  ei^Mtin. 
eii\biAC,  s.  m.  destruction,  slaughter ;  gen.  eij\l/i§. 
eif,  prep,   after,  behind  from  an  obsolete  sub.  signifying  a 

trace  or  track;    CAfveif,    comp.  prep,   after  literally 

in  the  track  of. 
eifeAn,  pron.  emph.,  he  himself. 
eocA-it),  a  man's  name,  gen.  eocAt>A. 
eogAn,  a  man's  name. 

eticc,  s.f.  an  accident  causing  sorrow,  catastrophe ;  gen.  eucrA. 
eut),  negative  particle  in  composition  =  not. 
eu-oA,  s.  gen.  case  ofeun,  jealousy,  envy,  suspicion. 
ett-OAin,  s.  m.  gen.  case  tf/etcoAn,  the  forehead. 
eut)C|vum  and  eyocj\otn,  adj.  light,  nimble,  brisk, 
eug,  in  composition  equals  "in,"  or  " un,"  not. 

16 
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eusconVlAinn,  s.  m.  gen.  of  eugcoriilAnn,  oppiession,  in 
justice,  injury. 

eugcoin,  s.  f.  wrong,  injustice;  gen.  eu%c6\\6,  from  euj, 
•'in"  a  neg.  par.,  and  coin,  justice. 

eugrniii-p,  comp.  prep,  without  :  a  n-eugmmi  ha  •ptei'oe 
■pn,  without  that  feast. 

eultnj,  v.  n.  fly,  escape :  t>'  ettltn  j,  he  fled. 

eunAniAit,  adj.  bird-like,  light  as  a  bird. 

fkorip&oi,prep.,  under,  as  fAfein^,  under  angei ;  about,  up- 
on, or  along,  after  a  verb  of  motion,  as  -|\o  fin  An  ym 
iAfvn.Ainn  -|A°  b£  £A  ceAnn  An  auai^,  the  ring  of 
iron  stretched  which  was  upon  the  head  of  the  giant ; 
50  m-bAt)  clor  -pA  rniciAn  ah  bAiLei,  so  that  it  was 
heard  about  the  distant  parts  of  the  town ;  j?a  'oeoij, 
adv.,  finally,  at  last ;  f  a  n-A  coniAif\,  in  his  presence  ; 
rA  cotriAi|\  adv.  before ;  f  a  •oeineA'6,  adv.  at  length, 
lastly,  -pA  cetfooin,  adv.  immediately,  at  once. 

f  a,  indie,  mood,  perf  tense  of  assertive  verb  ip,  used  for  b£,  it 
was;  ■o'-pof^Aib  -oonuf  fA  neA-pA  t)0,  he  opened  the 
door  which  was  nearest  to  him. 

f  a  ceAtin,  comp.  prep,  for  ;  -0111  f  a  ceAnn  ah  §At>Ain,  to  go 
for  the  hound. 

f  At),  s.  tall,  long ;  gen.  -pAiD ;  A1|\  j?at>,  entirely ;  a  b-£A"o  6, 
far  from. 

f  ao,  a  contraction  of  prep.  fA  and  poss.  pron.  t>o,  thy. 

Y&5,  sometimes  ftnj,  irreg.  v.  ac.  imp.  find,  obtain,  get ;  infin. 
•o'-pAJAib  tfrt>'f  AJbAit,  perf.  -puAnA-p,  pres.  fAJAim  or 
geibrni,  cond.  jeAbAinn  or  jjeobAm  and  in  some  in- 
stances only  fA^A-mn  or  ^M\%\wr\,pass.  infin.  LefAJAiL, 
to  be  found ;  bxvp  -o'fAgAit,  to  die. 

■pAj,  v.  a.  imp.  leave,  quit,  forsake,  desert ;  imp.  emp.  fA^fA  , 
infin.  -o'-pA^bAib,  pin  -pAg,  so  that  he  left ;  nip-A^^yo, 
I  will  not  quit ;  another  form  of  this  verb  is  f  AgAib, 
and  sometimes  paig. 

p A^&ib,  v.  a.  imp.  leave,  quit,  forsake,  abandon  ;  -o'-pAjAib, 
perf.  he  left,  pin  f-A^Aib,  so  that  he  left ;  no 
•pAgbA-OAn,  yd  pers.  pi.  perf,  they  left ;  -pA^bATO,  yd. 
pers.  pi.  pres.  they  leave;  -pA^bAinAOipne,  cond.  ist> 
pers.     pi.     emph.     we    would    leave ;  -pAgbAtn,    or 

{^A^bAniAOip,  let  us  leave;    •pAgbAp1,  pres.  historical 
eaves. 
■pAgAit,  v.  a.  infin.  ofy&t  >  v*  *■  gettm&>  obtaining,  finding, 
nAc  b-peroin  a  b-pAJjAil,  that  it  is  not  possible  their 
obtaining  or  to  obtain  them;  also  f  AgbAil. 
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fAgbAib,  v.  s.,  leaving,  quitting,  forsaking;  Aifv  b--pA<;- 
bAib  or  Ag  •pAjbAii,  upon  leaving ;  the  infin.   of  -pA^. 

jrAgpyo,  v.  a.  1st.  pers.  sing.fut.  I  will  leave  ;  ni  fr Ag-pA-o,  I 
will  not  leave. 

fAicjreAt),  v.  a.  cond.  would  see;  imp.  -peic. 

jTAicfin,  v.  a.  infin.  and  part  ofye\c,  see  ;  also  -peicpn. 

y A-ro,  s.  f.  length ;  An  f-Ait),  as  long  as,  whilst. 

^AiLue,  s.  f.  welcome  ;  gen.  id.pl.  -dje  and -v  eat  a. 

-pAildg,  v.  a.  welcome,  salute ;  infin.  ?hhu%&i> ;  fAilciseA-p 
hist.pres.,  welcomes. 

fAine,  v.  a.  watch,  guard  ;  infin.  id.  x>ox>  pMfve-,  to  watch  thee, 

■pAinnge,  s.  fi  sea ;  gen.  id. 

f  Airneir,  v.  a.  relate,  publish ;  infin.  id. 

■pAiuce,  s.  f.  an  exercise  ground,  or  green,  a  lawn,  a  plain, 
a  field  ;  gen.  id. 

■pAicbeAnc,  comp.  s.  f.  skilled  knowledge,  from  fAc,  s.  m. 
skill,  wisdom,  and  beAttU,  which  here  signifies,  judg- 
ment, discernment. 

f  aIa,  s.f.  displeasure,  spite,  grudge,  treachery. 

f  Am,  contraction  of  prep,  -pA,  and  poss.pron.  mo. 

fAri,  z>.  n.,  stay,  wait,  await;  wyfrz.  'o'f'AnAmAin  or 
-o'-puineAc ;  50  b-fAnfAt),  cond.,  that  he  would  stay  ; 
ni6]\  f-An,  he  did  not  await ;  -pAtiA-p,  pres.  hist.,  stays, 
remains. 

|?An,  contraction  of  prep. ,  -jta  ^  -caoi  aud  An,  the ;  properly 

fAn  0f  fTA01  An. 

jrAnAt),  s.  an  incline,  a  descent ;  gen.  {\AnAib. 

jrAobAin,  s.  m.  gen.,  o/fAobAn,  the  edge  of  a  sword ;  ioL-pAo- 
0A1J\,  various  sharp-edged  weapons;  tdo  jugneA-p 
f  AobAi|\-cteAf  Am  cimcioUl,  he  wrought  sword  dex- 
terity round  about. 

£AobAtt.-cleAf ,  comp.  s.  m. ,  sword  dexterity,  a  skilful  display 
of  swordsmanship ;  cbeAf ,  a  feat. 

VAotAn,  s.  m.  proper  name  ;  gen.  pAotAm. 

fA|\,  contraction  of  prep.  -pA  or  fAOi  and  relative  pron%  a 
(a-j\  before  perf.  tense  of  verbs')  as  cnetco  An  fAc  -pA|\ 
ctnneAb  tiA  geArA  fin  ojvm,  what  is  the  reason  for 
which  these  bonds  were  put  upon  me  ? 

pAttttA'6,  s.  a  company ;  mA  f-AnnAb,  in  his  company. 

f  A-p,  v.  n.  grow,  increase  ;  infin.  id.  -|\o  f?Af ,  perf,  he  grew. 

•pAr,  s.  growth,  increase. 

fAfAC,  s.  m.  a  desert,  wilderness ;  gen.-M%  pl.-wge  and 
■pA-pACA. 

fAf^Ab,  v.  a.  infin.  to  squeeze,  press,  or  wring;  i?np.  fAirg, 
v.  s.  m.  a  squeeze,  a  wringing. 
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?&v,s.  m.  cause,  reason ;  gen.  ^aca,  pi.  id. 

fACAC,  s.  m.  a  giant,  prudence,  skill;  gen.-zt^\%,  //.-CAige, 

50  -fTAUAc,  with  skill ;  adj.  mighty,  powerful. 
■peAc  or  peuc,  z/.  #.  look,  examine,  view,  behold,  compare; 

irreg.  infin.  t)'  -peACAin  0r  •o'-peACAiric,  n'fevic ,  perf. 

he  looked,  pvo  -peucAX),  perf.  pass,   was  examined; 

•peACA-p,  perf.  I  have  seen  ;  ni  peACAf,  I  have  not  seen; 

tiAc  b-peACAit>,  that  he  saw  not ;  -oot>  peucAiri,  to  see 

thee. 
peAcc,  s.  f.  time,  place,  turn ;  gen.  -peACCA ;  An  cneAp  pe-Acc, 

the  third  time. 
p-eAt),  s.  f.  length,  duration,  continuance :  aij\  f  eA-o,  comp. 

prep.,  during. 
peA'OAjAmAfv,    def.  v.  we  know;    used  only    negatively,  as 

■peATDAjAmAiA,  we  know  not. 
p-eA'omA,  gen.  of  •pei'om,  s  m.  exertion,  effort,  service,  use, 

power ;  pi.  ■peA'dtriAnnA ,  tucu  •peA'omA,  fighting  men; 

cne-m-pe-roni,  a  mighty  effort. 
■peAlX,  s.  f.  treachery,  deceit ;  gen.  p-eille. 
peAf\,  v.  n.  and  a.  rain,  pour,   give,  send,  happen ;  infin. 

•o'p-eAncAiri,  ■o'feAfv,  perf.  he  gave  ;  j\o  feAnAT),  perf. 

pass.,  was  poured  out,  was  made. 
peAttAnn,  s.  m.  land,  ground,  country;  gen.-OArm. 
peA-p.5,  s.  m.  anger ;  gen.  -pei"|A5- 
■peAjA^AC,  adj.  wrathful,  angry. 

peApvu,Jj.  m.,  a  grave,  a  tomb,  a  trench  ;  gen.  and  pi. ,  feAnca 
peA-ppip,  pres.  hist.,  grows  angry,  modern  p-eAttgAf. 
peAp\|\,  adj.  better,  irreg.   comp.  of  uiaic,  good ;  1-p  f  eAj\p 

ViompA,  I  myself  prefer. 
peAp\|\nA,  s  proper  name  j  gen.  id. 
peApvpAit),  s.  f  a  spindle ;  Unng-peAnp  ait>,  a  club. 
p-eA-p,  see  pop ;  v.  a.  know,  infin.  -o'peAp  or  'o'pop,  to  know. 
■peApA,  s.  m.  gen.  0/piop,  intelligence,  knowledge. 
p>eApDA,  adv.  henceforth,  in  the  future. 
peAfpAinnpe,   cond.  1st.  per s.  sing.,  I  would  know;    imp. 

piop  cypeAp. 
peic,   irreg.    v.  a.  imp.  see;  pres.   cim,   cr6im,  p'Aicim    or 

p-eicim,    imperf.     cit>ivm,    perf.   connAncAp,    infin. 

T)'pAicir»  or  "o'peicin,  subj.  p,Aicim  ;  *oa  b--peicpeAt) 

pib,  if  ye  would  see,  50  b-peicpimi-p,  that  we  may  see. 
feit>ij\,  s.  /".power,  ability;  ip  p-e-roin  l/iom,  it  is  possible 

with  me,  I  can  ,  ni  p,ei,oin  a  rtiAj\bAt>,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  kill  him,  he  cannot  be  killed,  no  lump  pe  riAn 

b-p-eiTMpv  buA'o  x>o  bneiu  aha,  he  said  he  could  not 

conquer  him. 
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•pei-om,  s.  f.  power,  exertion,  effort;  gen.  ■peA'oniA,  pi. 
•pei'oWA-nriA. 

f?ei,6m'LAi'oi'}A,  a  strong  effort. 

fem,  self,  an  emphatic  affix  of  the  personal  and  poss.  pro- 
nouns and  of  prep,  pronouns  ;  r>'fi\X,  -pern,  he  himself 
reltfrned. 

■pemne,  the  Fenii,  s.  f.  gen.  and  pi.  of ■piAtin. 

feilAg,  s.f  dat.  offe&p-g,  anger,  gen.  -pei^e. 

peifvjvoe,  adj.  comp.  degree  of m  aic,  -pei|\|\  being  put  for  ^ek1^ 
on  account  of  the  slender  voivel  efollozving,  and  tie,  of  ; 
the  better  of. 

peifoe  or  f eif ce,  s.  f.  accommodation,  entertainment ;  a 
•cubAi^c  |\e  n-A  tucc  feAT>rnA  a  ionj  -oo  ouja  a 
b-f eifoe,  he  told  his  fighting  men  to  put  his  ship  in 
equipment. 

]?eoLiriAi§,  s.  m.gen.of?eolm&6,  flesh  meat. 

-freoL-p^AOilce,  comp.  adj.,  flesh-rending. 

■jretiD-pA'o,  they  have  been  able  ;  niofv  freut),  he  could  not,  he 
was  unable  ;  j\o  innif  nA]A  feux>  jvrf,  he  said  that  it  was 
not  possible  with  him,  i.  e.  he  was  not  able ;  -petroAirn, 
I  can,  I  am  able ;  petTO-fAro  |\ib,  it  will  be  able  with  ye. 

■peufitiAicne,  comp.  adj.,  grass-green. 

feti-poA,  s.  m.  a  feast;  gen.  id.,  pi.  -petifCA-ro. 

pAC,  s.  m.,  obligation,  debt;  pi.  ■pACA,  prep,  case  pi 
fiACAib  ;  nA  ctii|\^e  "o'-piACAib  o}\m,  do  not  put  youi 
obligations  upon  me ;  do  not  compel  me. 

pAcjAAc,  s.  m.  gen.  of  Pac|\a,  a  man's  name  ;  Ui|\  Pia6|aac, 
i.  e.  Tireragh,  county  Sligo. 

p&x>,  s.  m.  a  deer,  a  stag  ;  gen.  •piAi'5. 

PA'oac,  s.  m.  a  hunt;  gen.  pA'OAig. 

pAtmAife,  s.  f  witness,  testimony;  gen.  id. ;  a  r>-piA'6riAife 
comp.  prep,  in  presence  of,  before. 

pA^Aig,  v.  a.  imp.  ask,  inquire,  question;  irreg.  infin. 
-o'  fiA^Aipt),  perfi  -o'fiAf  jun§,  or  |ao  fiAf  jun§,  he 
asked;  piA-piun^eA-p,  pres.  hist,  inquires,  asks;  |\o 
£iAfj\tngeAt>Ajv,  they  asked. 

■piAnbon,  s.f.  a  hunting  lodge  ;  gen.  fiAnboice. 

IMAnn,  s.  f.  a  soldier  of  the  ancient  Irish  militia ;  gen. 
|?eirme,//.  id.  and  -piAntiA  ;  pAtinA  eijvionn,  the  Irish 
Militia  founded  by  Fionn  Mac  Cumhaill ;  •piAmiAib' , 
prep,  case,  pi.  a  b-fiAnntn^eAcu,  among  the  Fenians. 

pAnntngeAcu,  s.  f  Fenian  order  or  company. 

■p't),  s.f.  a,  ring,  rod,  switch. 

fill,  v.  a.  turn  ;  infin.  fiVleA'o,  j\o  f,illeA'OA]\  caj\  a 
ti-Aif,  they  returned. 
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■pioctfiA-jx,  adj.  fierce,  cruel ;  comp.  -Aif\e. 

p'cobA,  s.  m.  a  wood  ;  gen.  id.  pi.  -A-roe. 

•pi  on,  s.  m.  wine;  gen.  -pforiA. 

porm,    s.  m.    a    man's    name ;   gen.    pnn  ;  porm    tttAC 

Cu-mAitt,  see  additional  notes. 
p'ojA,  adj.  true,  genuine,  sterling,  honest;  anintensitive prefix. 
•pioj\cAOin,  comp.  adj.  truly  gentle. 

pfofvcoiifietro,  v.  a.  carefully  keep  or  guard  well;   infin.  id. 
p'opeot-Ac,  comp.  adj.  very  learned, 
pioneolu-p,  s.  m.  enlightenment. 
■po|\§iAAnA,  comp.  adj.  exceedingly  ugly. 
•piofd,Aoc,  s.  m.  a  true  hero ;  gen.  -Laoic. 
•pofunAmeinu,  s.f.  the  firmament. 
pon/mutA/Ac,  s.  m.  the  very  top,  the  summit  of  a  hill. 
•pioncntiAJ;,  comp.  adj.  truly  or  exceedingly  pitiful. 
fio|vtnf5e,  s.  m.  spring  water;  gen.  id. 
pof,  s.  m.  knowledge,  word,  intelligence :  gen.  -peAf  a  ;  |\o 

ctuneAt)  -pi  of,  word  was  sent ;  v.  imp.  see  -peAf. 
•pi-p,  s.  tn.pl.  ^/"-reA-p,  a  man. 
pingl/ic,  comp.  adj.  very  cunning,  from  pi  on,  which  before  a 

slender  vowel  becomes  fi-rv  atidj^Ac,  adj.  wise,  prudent, 

cunning,  crafty, 
fi'ivmne,  s.f.  truth;  gen.  id.  ;  An  -pi-jvirme,  the  truth, 
•pp,  see  flop. 

•p-if  e,  s.f.  a.  dream,  an  art,  divination  ;  gen.  id. 
-pcce,  card,  adj.,  also^\txo,  twenty,  a  score. 
■puciVle,  s.  the  game  of  chess;  gen.   id.,  -peA-p  picciVte,  a 

chessman, 
ticcioll,  s.  f  a  chessboard;  gen.  and  pi.   piccilA,   and  pic- 

ciUle.     jR?7"  «^  interesting  reference  and  description  of 

the  picci  obi  see  ' '  additional  notes.'''' 
■plAic,  j.  #z.  a  prince,   a  lord  ;  £v?#.  -plACA  ;  ^/.  p-lAice. 
•pleAt),  s.  f.  a  feast,  a  banquet ;  ^m.  -pie-roe,  pi.  -p1eAt)A. 
p-te-roe,  ^m.  of  preceding. 
■pocAif,,  s.  f  presence,  company ;  iha  pocAi-p,    along  with 

him  ;  Am  p  ocaij\,  along  with  me ;  a  b-f  ocai-ja,  comp, 

prep. ,  with,  together  with,  along  with  ;  Am  pocAinp  e, 

emph.  with  myself;  -pocAi-p,  as  a  sub.  is  now  obsolete, 

and  is  only  used  in   such    instances    as    are   given 

here. 
-poccAp ,  v.  a.  hist,  pres.,  asks. 
p-oo,  s.  m.  a  sod  ;  gen.  po-ro  ;  pi.  id  and  -po-OA. 
•p6-o--pAip.pti5,  comp.  adj.  broad-sodded. 
p.oJAib,  v.  s.  m.,  plunder,  prey ;  gen.   f  ojjIa ;    A1|\  -po^Ail, 

in  Dlunder,  i.e.,  plundering. 
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jroJAitce,  adj.  destructive;  tjo  "oetrnpAtn  ajaaois  cac 
■p05Ail.ce  feotf^AoiLce  v>o  uAbAi|\c  t)oib,  we  shall 
both  make  a  destructive  flesh-rending  battle  en 
them. 

-pojltum,  v.  a.  learn;  infin.  id. 

po^iiAtri  or  ■pojriA'6,  v.  a.  inf.  ^/"-po^Ain,  serve,  do  good. 

■poi^fe,  irreg.  comp.  degree  of  the  adj.  poguf,  near;  other 
comp.  form,  neAfA. 

"jroitlpij,  v.  a.  imp.  shew,  announce,  reveal,  pro- 
claim, manifest ;  infin.  ■o'foitbptigAt) ;  t»o  -poitL- 
pgeAt),  perf.  pass,  was  shown ;  foiVLfigir,  thou 
didst  make  known. 

f  oi]A,  see  yoy,. 

poifvoeA-pgAt),  v.  s.  from  roi]v6eA"|A5,  wound,  make  red. 

"poifvcil,  adj.,  strong,  hardy,  able  :  comp.  yo\yz\\,e, 

•jroLA-m,  adj.  empty,  void,  vacant ;  comp.  -poil/me. 

fobuAimneAc,  adj.  very  swift,  nimble,  active,  prancing. 

pobuAtriAin,  s.  f.  flight,  giddy  motion,  skipping,  bustling, 
distraction. 

•ponAtriA'o,  s.  m.  mockery,  jeering ;  gen.  -ponAtriAiT). 

yoy,  an  intensitive  particle,  written  yo\y  before  words 
whose  first  v&wel  is  slender  ;  prep.  =■  Aip, 
upon. 

}-o]AbAi|v,  v.  n,  imp.  increase,  grow,  enlarge;  fvo  £of\bAip, 
perf  enlarged. 

pojAttiA'o,  s.  m.  envy,  emulation;  gen.  fOjvmAi'O. 

yoy,  adv.  yet,  still,  moreover ;  acc  y6y,  but  yet. 

yoy 5A1L,  v.  a.  imp.  open  ;  -o'f of 5A1L,  perf.  he  opened ;  infih 
■o'frof^lAt). 

|-|\aoc,  s.  m.  heather;  gen.  j:j\aoic. 

yjAeAgAijv,  v.  a.  imp.  answer,  reply ;  infin.  ftveAg-jAAt)  ami 
-pfyeA^Ai-jAC  ;  "oo  f^eA^A-ifx,  he  answered. 

-p]AeA5i\A'o,  v.  s.  m.  from  preceding,  an  answer,  a  reply;  gen. 

■FfVeA^AJVCA. 

fr\eAnc,  v.  a.  imp.  bend,  crook;  infin.  id. 

yy\y,  prep,  pron.,  old  form  of1e\y  and  yiy,  with  him,  of  him, 

through  him,  by  him. 
yrvic,  s.fi  a  wild  or  waste;  gen.  fjvice;  dat.pl.  fjvicib. 
yy\t,  s.   profit,  gain,  advantage;  v.  was  found;  nio|\  f-jMC, 

there  was  not  found, 
juicing,  s./.  a  relapse,  a  turning  back. 
ptiAgAif\,  v.  a.  imp.   announce,  publish,    warn,    proclaim  ; 

T>'ruA5Aif\,  he  proclaimed ;    infin.    ■o'-puAS^A'o    and 

•o'fUA5Aif\c,  ■o'-pu.A^-pA'OAiA,  they  proclaimed, 
pi  Ann,  s.fi  sound,  noike;  gen  -ctiAime,//.  pi  Am  a. 
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ruAin,  irreg.  v.  a.  perf.  <?/rA§,  he  found;  rtiAnA'OA'p,  they 
found ;  ru  Aj\Air,  ind pers.  sing.  perf.  thou  hast  found ; 
rtiAin.  Abn.AnnAi§,  he  died,  i.e.,  he  met  a  violent 
death. 

ruAine,  adj.,  fern,  gen.  and comp.  0/ruAn,  cold;  comp.  id. 

rtiAineAc,  v.  s.  f.  delaying,  staying,  waiting;  same  <wruineAC. 

fUAC,  s.  m.  hate ;  gen.  ruACA. 

ruACA,  prep.  pron.  under  them. 

ring,  irreg.  v.  a.  imp.,  another  form  of  rAg.  find,  obtain, 
get;  -OA  b-ruijjeAf),  cond.  if  he  obtained ;  ni'b-ruigit) 
rib,  fut.  subj.  after  ni,  ye  shall  not  get ;  rtnpnn  and 
fAgAinn,  istpers.  cond.l  would  get;  mutiA  b-ftnjmn, 
unless  I  get ;  -oa  b-rui  jjceA,  if  thou  shouldst  get. 

fuig  v.  a.  imp.,  another  form  of  y^,  leave;  "o'fuig  re,  he 
left ;  ni  ftn^-pix)  me,  I  will  not  leave. 

pub,  v.  is,  the  form  of  'the pres.  tense  of  t>o  bei-u,  used  with 
negatives  and  interrogative s  :  perf.  j\Aib. 

■pit,  s.  f  blood ;  gen.  rolA. 

ruibmJA-o,  v.  s.  wounding,  reddening  with  blood. 

rturxeAc,  v.  s.  ftfrom  fAn,  delaying,  staying,  waiting. 

rutAin.,  wipers,  verb;  when  it  has  the  negative  ni,  not,  nAc, 
that  not,  before  it,  it  signifies  obligation,  as  ni  jtuIaijv 
■OAiri,  it  is  requisite  or  necessary  for  me,  I  must,  I  am 
obliged. 

fii^ACACT),  s.  f.  comfort,  relief,  ease,  help ;  gen.  -acoa,  t>a 
f-unuAct),  to  his  relief. 

punurrA,  adj.  emph.,  also  ttn.ur,  easy;  irreg.  comp.  mor  pur  a 
or  uf  a. 

rue,  prep.  pron.  under  thee,  to  thee. 

rtnee,  prep.  pron.  of  her,  under  her. 

jjAb,  v.  a.  perf  tense,  took ;  ^Ab  is  also  the  imp.  seize,  go, 
come  ;  infinitive  no  tADAib ;  pres.  part.  Ag  gAbAit. 

gAbAit,  v.  a.  inf.  of^tfo,  take. 

gAbA,  s.  m.  a  smith;  gen.  ^AbAn  ;  pi.  goibne  :  gAbA 
irnmn,  the  smith  of  hell. 

jAbAim,  v.  a.  istpers.  sing.  I  take. 

^AbAimre,  emph.  form  of  foregoing. 

SAbAtcA,  fermer  ted ;  -oeocA  ^A]\bA  gAbAlcA,  strong  fer- 
mented drinks. 

jAbA-p,  historical  pres. ,  takes. 

5 ac,  indec.  pron.  every,  each,  each  thing,  each  time  ;  also 
j;aca  :  gAC  Aon,  every  one  ;  jac  tube,  every;  ^aca 
n-T)ineAc,  directly  ;  $ac  La,  every  or  each  day,  daily. 

£At)Ai]\,  .s,  m.  gen.  and  pi.  of  ^A-oAn,  a  hound,  a  mastiff,  a 
dog. 
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^Afc^t  Alton  e,  s.   in.  prep,  case  emph.  form.  pi.  of  gAtAn, 

a  hound.     Contracted  form  of  gsVOAjvAibne. 
§A1|A,  s.f.  an  outcry,  shout ;  gen.  and  pi.  gAi|ve. 
gAifge,  s.f.  heroism,  valour;  gen.  id.  Xflxco  gAifge,  brave 

men. 
5Aif5it)eAc,  s.  m.  gen.  -A15  and  -\%pl,  -Aige  and  -ige,  a 

champion,  a  warrior,  a  knight. 
JaI,  x.  w.  fierceness,  valour ;  ^aUIac,  adj.  valiant,  brave. 
5aLa]\,  s.  m.  disease,  distemper,  sickness  ;  gen.  ^aIai-ja. 
5An,  prep,  without.     With  infinitives  it  has  the  force  of  a. 

negative;  as,  gAn  *oo  beiu,  not  to  be  ;  5A11  "peAb^  •oo 

"oeutiAtii,  not  to  hunt,  literally,  not  to  make  hunting; 

5 ah  .  .  .110,  either  ...  or. 
5A01,    gAecA  and   gAOice,    irreg.    sub.  pi.  forms ;  nom. 

sing.   5A,  s.    m,  a   javelin,    a  spear,  gen.   5A1'  and 

5AOice,  s.f.  gen  0/5AOU,  wind. 

5ao1,  s.  m.  a  relation,  gen.  5A01L,  pi.  id. 

5A]\b,  s.  m.  a  proper  name. 

5A|\5,  adj.  fierce,  cruel,  rough  ;  comp.  ^ai^g. 

gA-pcA,  s.  m.  gen.  id.  a,  shout,  a  great  cry,  clamour,  noise.^ 

SeAl-bAin,  adj.  mas.  and  gen.  of-^Q/tX  -b  ah,  bright  and  fair. 

geAtl,  v.  a.  imp.   promise ;   -po  geAit,  he  promised;    inf. 

■oo  geAlLAtriAin,  to  promise. 
geA^A-ito,  prep,  case  pi.  of^e/^y,  a  spell,  a  charm,  a  bond. 
§eiltroiY,  v.  a.  perf.   tense,  i>rd pers.  pl.Xh.zy  obeyed ;  imp. 

561  It,  obey,  serve,  be-snbject-to. 
geAfvp,  adj.  short;  comp.  formed  irregularly  niof  po|\]\A. 
geA|\|A,  v.  a.  cut,  cut-down,  mow,  slice  :  -oo  jeA^-jA,  he  cut ; 

tiiojv  §eA|A|\fe,  he  did  not  cut. 
jeAfvn.fA'or'A,  v.  a.  fit.  tense,  emph.  form,  1st  pers.  sing.  I 

will  cut  or  hew  ;  infin.  "oo  §eAnjv<yo. 
gem,  s.f.  offspring,  birth, 
gem  oat),  v.  a.  perf.  tense  pass,  was  begotten  or  generated  ; 

imp.  active,  gem  ;  inf.  -oo  §emeAiriAin. 
5eobAT>,  v.  a.  fitt.  o/fAJ,  imp.  get,  obtain,  find,  receive. 
geuOAT),  pres.  tense,  I  will  take,  for  ^eti  bf  at>  ;  other  form, 

SeobAT)  ;  -oo  §eubAt),  might  get. 
geutoAifv,  fut.  tense,  2nd  pers.  sing,  you  will  receive. 
5eubAi|\fe,  thou  shalt  receive ;  -pub  jjeubA-ifvpe  a  n-Air^e 

me,  ere  thou  shalt  receive  a  present  of  me. 
geubAinn,  cond.  I  would  have  got,  put  for  jeubfAinn. 
geubAtriAOit),  fut.  tense  1st  per.  pi.  we  receive. 
geubcAit),  v.  a.  2nd  pers.  pi.  fit.  and  cond.  ye  shall  or  would 

receive  or  get.     geubuAii)  is  put  for  geubpyro. 
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5615,  s.  f.  prep,  case  of  geAjg,    a  branch  or  bough  ;  pi. 

5<^5A>  gen.  sing.  561  ge. 
5eu}\,  tfc/7.  sharp,  keen,   subtle ;  comp.  5eijve. 
git),  ow/.  though,  although,  how-be-it,  yet ;  51*6  cj\a  acc, 

£w;z/.  <:<?;z/.  however,  howbeit,  albeit ;  51-6  50,  comp. 

conj,  although  that. 
51-6  be,  indef.  indec.  pron.  whoever,  whatever. 
g-roeA'o,  conj.  although,  however. 
5111   51m,  although  not,  from  56,  although,  n£,  not,  #/&f  50, 

that;  5m,  also  written  51611 ;  51011511^,  although,  _/iv 

51>°  5°- 
510IIA,  j.  7/z.  ««^.  p^giotLAtoe. 
510'L'lAi'oe,  j.  m.  pi.  attendants,  men-servants,  pages;  alsa 

written  ^loliAige  and  jio'L'La'OA  ;  nom.  sing.  5iotl,A, 

gen.  id. 
gbACAt),  inf.  to  take  ;  imp.  5"Iac,  conceive,  take. 
5"Iacai"|a,  v.  a.  pres.  tense,  thou  undertakest. 
glACAif,  v.  a.  perf.  tense,  you  undertook,   aii    cah  jbACAiy 

ah  u--peoi-o^  when  thou  didst  take  (or  get)  the  jewel. 
glACAf ,  v.  a.  perf.  tense,  I  took ;  -oo  5IAC  ye,  he  took. 
glAn,  adj.  clean,  pure,  white  ;  comp.  ^tAine  and  glome. 
5iAn-pAi-|Ae,  adj.  gen.  fern,  of  stAn-piA-p,  clear-cold  \  be 

gbuAi-peAcu  riA  gAOice  5lAn-ftiAi]\e,  with  the  motion 

of  the  clear  cold  wind 
gleAmiA,    s.    m.    gen.  of  gleAtin,  a  valley,    a    glen ;  pi. 

gbeAnnuA. 
5I0111,  adj.  mas.  and  gen.  orvoc.  sing.  0/5IAII  ',co?np.  gbAine 

clear,  white,  pure  ;  put  for  5IAI11. 
5I0UA111.  s.f  bosom. 

gbiiAifeAcc,  s.f.  gen.  -acca,  motion,  movement. 
gbuAif eAcu  or  gbtiAfAcc,  v.  it.  and  a.  inf.  to  move  ;  imp. 

gUiAif,    go,  pass,  move,    set-out;   A5  gbuAipeAcr;, 

setting-out. 
5"LtiAifeA,OA|v  and  -ioT>Af\,  v.  n.  they  went  or  departed,  perf 

tense,  ^rd pers.pl. ;  imp.  gbuAif ,  go,  march:  j\o  jttiAif 

■pe,  he  went;  gt/UAipeA-p,  I  went. 
gltim,  s.f  prep,  case  of -glvm,  a  knee;  gen.  and  pi.  glume. 
gnAicf-emne,  s.f.  pi.  the  standing  Fenians. 
511  Ac,  adj.  ordinary,  customary. 
5111  or  5111-6,  irr.  v.  a.  imperf.  of  T>e&x\  cr'oeim,  accomplish, 

bring  to  pass  ;  -oo  5111-0,  he  effected  ;  inf.  x>o  t)eunATii. 
5111111  euccAc,  adj.  deed- doing,  adventurous. 
51110111,  s  <m.  a  fact,  deed,  action,  exploit;  gen.  5inoiiiA;//. 

5tiioi5iAf\CA  and  contracted-my&. 
gntiif,  s.f.  face,  countenance ;  gen.  and  pi.  gnuipe,  pi.  id. 
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50,  conj.  until,  that ;  cum  ro,  comp.  conj.  in  order,  to 
the  end  that ;  adv.  still,  yet ;  prep,  to,  unto,  with ; 
before  an  adj.  changes  latter  to  an  adverb ;  signifying 
"that,"  and  when  placed  before  the  perf  tense  it  be- 
comes gun  =  50  no:  no  50,  until;  50  {VAn^A-OAfi 
■pi  Arm  a,  until  they  reached  the  Fenians. 

goite,  s.  f  gen.  and  pi.  of  goit,  prowess,  valour,  virtue, 
chivalry. 

50LL,  s.  m.  a  man's  name,  gen.  501VI. 

gonA,  conj.  so  that  ;  goriA  i  fin  corvtnjjeAcc  t)hiAr\mti'OA 
Agtif  5h|\Amne  gomnge  rm,  so  that  up  to  this  is  the 
pursuit  of  Diarmuid  and  Grainne. 

gontnge  or  utnge,  comp.  prep,  to,  until,  unto,  so  far,  up  to 
this. 

50n.n1,  adj.  blue:  comp.  gtnrune;  s.  m.  the  colour  blue* 
gen.  5tnn.n1. 

jnAi-o,  s.  m.  gen.  ^/gnAt),  love,  trust ;  gen.  also  grvA-oA. 

SnAinne,  s.f  proper  name,  Grace  ;  gen.  id. 

5r\AfA  or  5n.Ar,  -**•  m'  grace,  favour,  aid,  help,  succour. 

5fviOfUi§,  v.  a,  perf.  tense,  stirred-up,  provoked,  inflamed, 
excited;  imp.  gn/ioruig  ;  inf.  *oo  grviorttgAt). 

5r\t)Aim,  s.  f.  displeasure,  gloom,  ill-humour,  surliness,  a 
a  frown  ;  gen.  gntiAinie, 

gtiAtAinn,  s.f.  prep,  case  0/5UAIA,  shoulder ;  gen.  51a  AWm, 
pi.  gtJAilne. 

piVbAn,  s.  m.  the  name  of  a  mountain. 

gun,  conj.  that.     See  50. 

pir\Ab  and  <;tin.  Ab,  subj.  mood  of  the  assertive  verb  if,  as 
gun.  ad  e&x>,  that  it  is  or  was. 

5lir>  prep,  to,  towards  ;  form  of  the  prep.  "  50,"  used  before 
a  vowel ;  gun  Amu,  adv.  phrase,  until  to-day. 

guc,  s.f  a  voice  ;    gen.  and  pi.  50CA  ;  pi.,  also  gouAnnA. 

^,pers.  pron.  she,  her;  also  a  prep.  in. 

1,  the  initial  letter  of  the  word  lot) on,  adv.  that  is,  namely, 
to  wit,  videlicet. 

lA-ofAn,  pers.  pron.  they  themselves,  themselves,  emph. 
form   of  iao,  they,  them. 

■iaVI,  s.f.  a  latchet,  a  thong;  gen.  &\X,pl.  iaU-a  ;  tm.uim- 
iaUI,  a  caul. 

iAn,  adv.  after,  afterwards  ;  s.  indecl.  the  west. 

lAnnAio,  v.  a.  infin.  of  lArvn,  ask,  demand,  inquire,  invite, 

entreat. 
iAnr\Ainn,  s.  in.  gen.  <?/"iAnn.6nn,  iron. 

lAnnur,  v.  a.  historical  pres.  or  relative  form  of  lAtttv,  ask 
modern  form  lAnnAr. 
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lAfvuAjv,  s.  m.  the  west  country,  gen.  iAf\CAif\ ;  from  iaj\ 

west,  and  ci|\  a  country ;  adj.  western,  west. 
iavacc,  s.  m.  a  loan,  use  ;  gen,  lArAccA  ;  a  cuj;  ia|"acc  t>o, 

literally,  who  gave  a  loan  to  him,  i.  e.  who  lent  nim; 

Ain.  iavacc,  in  loan,  borrowed, 
ice,  s.  f.  gen.  of\o,,  acmre,  remedy,  balsam. 
1T)1|\,  prep,  between ;  adv.  at  all ;  conj.  both,  <w  it)i|\  ifiAC 

Agur  ACAin,  both  son  and  father ;  also  eiT>in.. 
lie,  aafs?.  thenceforward  ;  o  f  oin  lie,  from  that  time  to  this. 
imciAU,  adj.  far,  remote,  long;   comp.  imceine. 
imeAgtA,  s.  f.  great  fear,  dread,  terror ;  gen.  id.  fro??i  itn,  an 

intensitive  prefix  and  eAgtA,  fear, 
imeofunnn,  v.  a.   1st  pers.  sing.  cond.  of 'imi]A,  play;  fitture 

ime6j\AT>. 
inn  nx,  v.  a.  inf.  of  itnif\,  play ;  s.  f.  a  game,  a  play ;  also 

gen.  imio]ACA. 
imliocAine,  s.fi  gen.  0/"itnLiocAn,  the  navel. 
irnneAriiA-p,  adj.  very  thick,  fat,  fleshy  or  plump;  comp.  im- 

n.eiriij\e. 
unjveA-pAn,  s.  m.  strife,  contention  ;  gen.  and  pi.  imn.eArAin  ; 

also  itnjveAf ,  gen.  rninir,  pi.  id. 
unceAcu,  s.  f  departure,  progress,  migration,   adventure,  a 

feat ;  gen.  imceAccA,  pi.  id. 
unueocAt),  v-  n.  cond.  should  depart  ;  imp.  imcij. 
imageA'OAtt,  v.  n.  perf.  y-d  pers.  pi.  of  itnci£,  go,  depart, 

begone ;  infin.  imceAcu. 
1HA,  adv.  than,  form  0/ioriA,  sometimes' ri&. 
111A,  prep.  pron.  in  his,  her,  its,  their,  111A  focAin.,  in  his 

presence,  along  with  him  ;  also  a  combination  of  the 

prep,  \y\for  Ann  and  the  relative  a-  in  which  or  where, 

in  which  instance  it  is  sometimes  -written   mAjv  before 

the  perf.  tense  of  verbs  ;  mA  tiiAg  fin,  after  that. 
wa  ceite,  adv.  phrase,  joined,  united  together. 
mA-p,  combination  of  the  prep,  m,  the  relative  a,  and  y.o,  the 

sign  of  the  perf.  in  which ;  also  in  our. 
mA  cimcioVl,  adv.  phrase,  around  him  or  it ;  mA  cimciolt, 

around  her  or  it. 
mcmn,  s.f  the  brain,  brains  ;  gen.  mcmne. 
in£eAt>mA,  adj.  serviceable,  fit  for  active  sendee  ;  the  prefix 

m  denotes  fitness. 
mjion,  s.  f.  a  daughter ;  also  m  £eAn  andw  jm  ;  gen.  m  jme, 

pi.  mgeAnA. 
mjniom  a  from  m,  fit  for,  suitable,  and  gniom,  a  deed  or 

exploit, 
mleijir,  adj.  that  can  be  cured,  curable. 
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inn,  per s.  pron.  ac.  case,   we,  us  ;  form  ofnom.  used  with  as- 
sertive verb\\  and  with  pass,  verbs  ;  inn  -pein,  ourselves, 
innif,  s.f.  an  island  ;  gen.  \x\x\\e.pl.  imrpeA'OA. 
innif,   v.  a.  tell,  relate;  inneofAT)fA,  future  emph.  I   will 

relate  ;  a  inn-pn,  infin.  to  relate, 
inni'pnjvib,  s.  dat.  pi.  openings, 
inn-pe,  s.f.  gen.  o/"inni-p,  an  island, 
innce,  prep,  pron.  in  her,  in  it. 

lolf-AOOAti,  s.  m.   many-edged  (weapons)  ;  10L,    a  partick 
signifying  much,   many,   a  variety,    and  -pAobAfx,  the 
edge  of  a  sword  or  tool;  gen.  loLfAobAijv.//.  id. 
iomcAf\,  v.  a.  infin.  0/"iomcAif\,  carry,  bear,  behave,  endure. 
iomcoirmj\ceAt>,  s.f.  entire  or  complete  protection. 
lorrroA,  adj.  many,  much ;  irreg.  co??ip.  niof  Li  a. 
lonroAit),  s.  a  couch,  a  bed. 
iomo|vj\o,  adv.  moreover,  likewise,  indeed. 
iom|\Arh  verbal  s.  m.  rowing  ;   gen.  lomAfvcA. 
lomcur'A,  adv.  as  for,  concerning,  with  regard  or  respect  to. 
iouat),  s.  m.  a  place,  tryste  ;    also  iohhat)  ;  gen.   itnnAit) 

and  lonnAit),  pi.    id. 
louArm,  s.  the  same. 

lonACA-p,  s.  m.  the  bowels,  entrails;  gen.  iohauai]a. 
ionconi|\AC,  v.  n.  infin.  able  or  competent  to  fight;  ion   in 

compound  words  signifies  fitness,  aptness,  maturity. 
lon^Ati,  s.f.  gen.  fl/iongA,  a  nail,  claw,  talon,  hoof. 
lon^AriCAc,  adj.  wonderful,  strange;  comp.  -Aije. 
longAnutnf,  s.  m.  gen.  fl/ion^A-ncttf  or  -CA'p,  a  wonder,  sur- 
prise,  miracle;  jvo  cuait)  -pe  no  -oetmA-m  longA-nctM-p 
■oi,  he  went  to  make  a  wonder  of  it. 
ionpiA,  lonpiAt),  rt^iongAtiCA'p,  s.  m.  a  wonder,  surprise, 
miracle  ;  gen.  and  pi.  lon^AncA:  if  longriA  Liom,  it 
is  a  wonder  with  me,  i.  e.  I  marvel. 
lormLAf,  v.  a.  past,  istpers.  sing.  0/ionnAiL3  wash, 
lonnrhtun,  adj.  dear,  loving,  courteous ;  comp.  niof  AnnfA. 
lontrpAijit).  comp.  prep,  towards, 
lonmip,  conj.  so  that,  insomuch  that,  however. 
ionrmf  50  and  gtij\,  comp.  conj.  in  order  that,  so  that, 
if,  the  assertive  verb  it  is  :  perfi  tense  bA  or  btro  ;  future 
blip ;  subj.  pres.  Ab  ;  sub j. per f.  bAt) :  iy  attiLait),  it  is  so. 
if,  prep,  in,  under. 

La,  s.  m.  a  day ;  gen.  LAe,  Laoi  :  dat.  Lo:  pi.  LAece  andlAei&. 

Ladaij\,  v.  n.  and  ac.  imp.  speak,  say,  discourse  ;  j\o  LAbAir\, 

perf.  he  spoke  ;    infin.  x>o  Laoaij\c  and  x>o  LAbj\AT)  ; 

A^  LAbAi-pc,  pres.  part,  speaking  ;  LAibe6j\AT>,  fut.  I 

will  speak. 
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t,Abj\Airi,  v.  2nd  pers.  sing.  pres.  of  foregoing. 
tAbpAf,  v.  historical,  relative  pres.  orperf  0/LAbAiri. 
tAecib,  prep,  case  pi.  of  1a:    ao«  "oo  tAeuib,  literally  one 

(day)  of  days,  /.  e.  one  certain  or  particular  day. 
tAit>i|\,  adj.  strong,  stout ;  comp.  reg.  tAione,  and  irreg. 

q\eife. 
tAijeAn,  s.  m.  ;  gen.  tAijin,  Leinster. 
bAmeu-ocfvorn  0r-cr\tiin,  adj.  very,  perfectly,  or  exceedingly 

light ;  from  LAn,  which  in  composition  is  an  intensitive 

particle  denoting  perfection  or  superiority,  and  etro- 

q\om,  not  heavy;  eu-o  =  in  or  un  not  and  q\om, 

heavy;  prep,  case  fern.  LAinetroqvuiiYi. 
lAingetiiA,  adj.  very,  exceedingly  or  perfectly  sharp. 
LAintfieATimnAc,  adj.  exceedingly  cheerful  or  high-spirited, 

quite  or  perfectly  elated. 
LAic]\eAc,  s.  f.  gen.  of  LAuAn,  a  spot  or  place  of  meeting. 
Latti,  s.  f.  a  hand;  gen.  tAirhe;  pi.   Lauia;  prep,  case  pi. 

emph.  form  bArtiAibr-e. 
tAtriAit),  v.  a.    imp>erf.  dared  ;  imp.  Laiti,  dare,  presume  ; 

in  fin.  no  tAtfiAt). 
"Laiti  cAOiiin At),  s.  m.  protection,  defence. 
iAn,  in  composition  signifies  perfection,  enough,  well ;  tAin 

is  used  before  words  whose  first  vowel  is  slender. 
Lah,  s.  m.  full ;  gen.  LAm  :    "o'lArvriAit)  lAin  mnjvn  "oo  riA 

CAO|\Aib  fin,  to  ask  the  full  of  a  fist  of  those  berries. 

LAm  is  here  the  gen.  governed  by  the  infin.  T>'iArvnAit). 
\jLx\t>xbf<\h\\j  or  tAnAit>beit,  comp.  adj.  very  great,  wonderful 

terrible ;    iAn  Ait>rh eibe,  fern.  gen. 
tAnbtnVle,  s.f.  a  heavy  stroke  or  blow. 
t.AncoraijjA'o,  s.  plentiful  portion,  a  full  share. 
tAncr-oitlfe,  s.f  full  light,  effulgence;  gen.  and  pi.  id.  pi. 

also  LAncfoiVlri  je. 
Laoc,  s.  m.  a  hero,  soldier,  champion;  gen.  and  pi.  Iaoic. 
Laoc'oa,  indec.  adj.  heroic,  warrior-like. 
lAoi-oe,  s.  f  gen.  of  tAoit>,  a  poem,  a  lay  ;  a  h-Aicle  tiA 

tAOitie  pn,  after  that  poem,  the  gen.  after  comp.  prep. 
lAfAin,  s.f.  a  flame  ;  gen.  La^aac,^/.  Lavaca. 
be,  prep,  with ;  beif  before  a  vowel ;  also  |\e  and\.\\. 
Lacai-|a,   s.  f    presence,   company  ;  generally  as  an  adv., 

•oo  "lACAi-p,  a  bACAiri,  presently,  soon. 
LeAbAX)  or  "LeAbA,  s.  f.  a  bed  ;  gen.  LeAbuA  ;    prep,  case 

LeAbAro,  pi.   LeA-pACA. 
beAn,  v.  a.  imp.  follow,  pursue  ;  infin.  "LeAnAtriAin,  1st  pers. 

pi. per f.  LeAnAmArt,  we  followed. 
LeAtiAr',  v.  a.  perf.  1st  pers.  sing. ;  relative  or  historical  pres. 
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leAtib,  s.  m.  a  child  ;  gen.  and  pk  leinb. 

'LeAn-pA'o,  v.  a.  future,  I  will  follow. 

LeAnnuA,  s.f.pl.  of\Aoy\w  wteArm,  ale,  strong  beer. 

leAfugAt),   s.  m.  maintenance,   rearing  ;  gen.   LeA-ptnjjce, 

pi.   id. 
teAC,  s.  f.  half,   a  moiety,  piece,   part  ;  gen.   teice,  pi. 
leAceAtinA  ;    adj.   half,  as   LeAu-fl/ige,    half-way  ; 
•very  frequently  used  in  composition  as   the  first  part 
of  a  compound  word,  in  which  position  it  very  often 
denotes  one  of  a  pair,  as  Ag  mib  x>o  teAu-CAOib, 
going  to   one  side. 
LeAC,  prep.  pron.  with  thee ;  emph.  form  LeACf  a,  with  thy- 
self or  yourself, 
leACAti,  adj.  wide,  broad;  comp.  beicne. 
teACAtt-AfvmAib,  s.  m.prep.  case  pi.  ^/ieACAn-Af\m,  abroad 

arm  or  weapon  ;  gen.  -Aifvm,  pi.  id.  and  -AfvmA. 
teACAti-th6i|\,  adj.  fem.dat.  ^/"leAUAn-triop,  broad  and  great 

or  wide  expansive. 
tei,  prep.  pron.  with  her  or  it. 
tei-oirieAc,  adj.  strong,  robust,  brave. 

I615,  v.  a.  imp.  suffer,  permit,  let,  allow,  give  or  put  ; 
teij-jreAt),  cond.  would  let;  nAC  Leig-peAt),  that  I  will 
not  suffer  or  permit ;  beig-jMini'o,  we  will  allow  ;  infin. 
no  beigeAn,  bei^ion,  or  Leiginn. 
tei5  also  teAg,  v.  a.  i??ip.  throw,  cast,  knock  down ;  teipof, 
pres.  historical  or  relative  form,  throws  ;  -j\o  teig,  perf. 
threw  ;  infin.  a  beigeAn  or  lei^eAt). 
"LeijeAf,  s.  m.  cure,  remedy,  medicine,  healing ;  gen.  and 

^/.leipf. 
oeigceA]\,    v.    a.    pres.    pass,    and    imp.    pass,    of   beij, 
permit,   allow,   as  teigceAjv  AfueAc  e,   let  him  be 
allowed  in. 
teim,  s.  m.  a  leap,  jump,  gen.  beitne,  pi.  LeirneAtiriA. 
beim,  v.n.  jump,  leap;  infin.  tio  Leim-ro  or  teimeAC. 
lei|\,  adj.  open,  plain,  manifest ;  close,  careful  ;    50  tei}\, 

adv.  altogether,  entirely. 
teiceTO,  s.  f.  like,  kind,  gen.  Leiceioe  ;  t>o   -oeun^At)  ah 
teiceio  fin  T)'f,eAiL,  who  would   do    that   kind    of 
treachery, 
leicio-o  orlewexo,  s.  m.  breadth;  gen.  teicra. 
lem,   with   my  ;    contraction  of  p-ep.    be  and  poss.  pron. 

tno,  my. 
teojvooicm  s.f  sufficiency,  enough. 
teufA,  s.  m.  pi.  of  Leuf,  a  flash. 
Viac,  adj.  gray;  comp.  teice. 
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LiAcluAcn.A,  adj.  land  of  the  withered  rushes ;  from  Viau, 

gray,  and LtiAcnA,  gen.  and  pi.  of  LuACAin,  a  rush. 
Lib,  prep.  pron.  with  ye  or  you. 
ti  ce,  j.  f.  gen.  ofle&c,  a  flag,  flat-stone,  slate. 
Linn,  prep.  pron.  with  us. 

Linn,  y.  /  period,  time,  generation ;  gen.  Lmne,  pi.  Lmnrf. 
LiotnfA,  prep.    pron.  emph.    with   myself;   emph.    form  of 

iiom  ;    if  pe-An.fv  LiornrA,  it  is  better  with  me,  i.e.  I 

prefer. 
LiorhcA,  adj.  polished,  limber. 
Lion,  v.  n.  and  a.  fill ;  -po  Lion,  $erf.  he  became  filled ;  infin. 

LionAt). 
LiontriA]\,  adj.  full,  copious,  numerous,  plenty. 
Lionn,  s.f.  ale,  beer ;  gen.  LeAnnA  or  LionnA. 
Lo,  dot.  case  ofh&,  a  day;  -oo  Lo,  adv.  by  day. 
LoclAnnAc,  s.  m.  a  foreigner,  a  Dane;  gen.  LocLArniAig. 
Loi-pgne,  s.  pi.  vibrations. 
Lon,  s.  m.  food,  provision,  store  ;  gen.  L6111. 
Long,  s.f.  a  ship;  gen.  Ltunge,  dot.  Ltimg,  pi.  LongA. 
worxg,  J.  ?;z.  a  track,  trace,  w  footstep,  a  print ;  ^».  #«a?  pi. 

Lni|\5 ;  -oo  ■puAnA'OA-iA  Long  "OhiAnmu-oA  Ann,  they 

found  the  track  of  Diarmuid  there ;  a  log  of  wood, 

club,  staff;    AntiAirv  -pA  -jAAinig  An  Long  e,  when  the 

club  reached  him. 
Luat)AiL,  j.  motion,  exercise,  vigour. 
Luce,  s.  m.  people,  folk,  party,  gen.  Lucca;  same  as  AOf. 
Lu£a  or  nior   LujjA,    less  ;     comp.   degree  of  adj.   beAg, 

little. 
LtnbeAnnA,  s.  pi.  0/Ltnb  or  LtnbeAnn,  an  herb  ;  LtnbeAnnA 

ice,  healing  herbs. 
Ltn'oe,  v.  n.  inf.  to  lie  down ;  imp.  Ltnt>. 
turoe,  s.  m.  position,  situation ;  -oaj\  Ltn-oe,  by  my  position. 
LuToe,  s.  m.  the  act  of  lying  or  reclining,  gen.  id. 
LtnmneAc,  the  name  of  the  city  of  Limerick  ;  gen.  Ltummj. 
Luig  or  Luto,  v.  n.  imp.   He  down  ,   -jao  Lvn-6,  perf  he  lay 

down  ;  LmgeA'OA-n,  they  lay  down;  Ltngfinnre,  cond. 

emph.  I  myself  would  lie  down. 
Ltung  dat.  ^/Long,  a  ship  ;  An  m-beic  oLLaui  -oon  Ltung  no 

gLuAif  pern,  "o'lonn-pAigit)  ha  Limine,  literally,  upon 

being  ready  to  the  ship  he  went  himself  to  the  ship, 

i.  e.  the  ship  being  ready,   etc.  ;   idiom  of  the  dative 

absolute. 
LumneAC,  adj.  merry,  jovial. 
Linne^c  s.  m.  or  f.  a  coat  of  mail,  breast-plate,  armour;  gen. 

Luirug  and  Luini£e. 
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tui'p.<;-peA|vpAi'o,  s.  f.  a  a  mailed-club. 
LucjjAineAc;  adj.  glad,  joyful,  merry ;  comp.  -|\1  §e 
"luc-mAi-p,  adj.  prep,  case  fem.  ^/"LucrhA]\,  strong,  nin«fcle. 
m',   'written  for  poss.  pron.  mo  before  a  sub.  beginning  with 

a  vcnvel  or  p. 
tnA,  conj.  if;  triA  rhA|\lf»Ait)  porm  me,  if  Fionn  kills  me ;  mA 

always  used  with  indicative  mood. 
mAC,  s.  m.  a  son;  ^m.  mic  and  meic,  ^J/.  hiaca  ;  mAc  ah 

ctnLL,  son  of  the  hazel,  the  name  given  to  Diarmuid's 

hound',  mAC  ci|\e,  a  wolf;  mAC  "OhiA-prntroA,  the  son 

of  Diarmuid ;  Aoo  mAC  AtroAlA  mic  mhopniA,  Aodh 

the  son  of  Andala  MacMorna  ;  Aonjjup  mAC  Aip.c  615 

mic  mho-priA,  Aonghus  the  son  of  Art  og  MacMorna. 
mACA,  the  pi.  0/*mAC 
mAitun,  s.  f.  morning;  gen.  mAit>ne;  aj\  mAitvin  aj\  «-a 

mA|\Ac,  upon  the  morning  of  the  morrow. 
mAiLte,  prep,  with,   along  with;  mAiVle  -pe,  along  with; 

mA-ilte  p/iou,  along  with  thee ;  a  mAiUle  ffup,  along 

with  him. 
mAij\,  v.  n.  imp.  live,   exist,  endure ;   infin.  triAfvuAin  and 

mAif\eAccAin  ;  An  pAiT>  tfiAinpiop  pe,  whilst  he  shall 

live;  niAip.pi  op,  the  fut.  relat.  or  hist. 
rnAip.eobA'6,  would  kill,  cond.  0/rnAttb,  kill. 
mAifveobuAi'oe,  cond.  pass,  should  or  would  be  killed ;  tiac 

mAineobuAi'de,  that  it  should  not  be  killed. 
tiai|\5,  s.f.  woe  ;  gen.  mAinge. 

tiAipe,  s.  f.  beauty  ;  gen.  id.  ;  mAipe  mAic,  excellent  beauty. 
<iAif eAt>,  adv.  well,  then,  therefore ;  comp.  conj.  if  it   is   so, 

if  so  it  be,  i.e.  mA  if  eA-6. 
1A1C,  s.  m.  a  chief,   leader,  a  noble ;  pi.  mAice ;  adj.  good, 

5if>  mAic,  however   good,  niop  peAp-p,  better  ;   50 

mAiu,  adv.  well. 
mAic,  v.  a.  forgive,  remit ;  infin.  mAiceAm  ;  t>o  mAiceA-oA-p, 

perf.  they  forgave ;  50  rriAicpeAt)  pe,  that  he  would 

forgive  ;  mAicim,  I  forgive,  remit. 
mAicim,  v.  s.  m.  gen.  0/"mAiceAtn,  forgiveness,  pardon. 
mAic-peAc,  s.  f.  gen.  pi.  of  mAuAip.,   a  mother ;  gen.  sing. 

mACApv,  //.   tttAicj\eACA. 
mAlA^CAC,  adj.  variable,  changeable,  fickle. 
uiaH,    s.  m.  a  putting  off,  a  delay;  gen.  moilt;   adj.   slow, 

comp.  mAit-be  a^rnoilbe. 
m  An  &n  An ,  proper  name,  gen.  Ttt  An  An  A1  n . 
tnAOix),  v.  a.  and  n.  boast,  brag,  envy,  grudge ;  infin.  -no 

rhAordeAm,    t>o    mAOi'o    pe    opponrm,    he   boasted 

against  us. 
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tnAOit>ce,  past  part,  of  idaoi'd,  boast. 

mAol,  adj.  bald,  hairless ;  comp.  mAOile. 

WA^A,  adv.  as,  like,  wherein;    mA]\  a  (mAtt  A}\  before  perf. 

tense),  where ;    triAfv  ah  5-cetroriA,  likewise,  in  like 

manner ;  rtiAtt.  fin,  adv.  so,  in  that  manner ;  mA}\  f  o, 
"  like   this,   thus  ;    itia-j\  teAtiAr,    as  follows  ;    mA|\ 

cotriA-jAUA  p'occAnA,  as  a  sign  of  peace  ;  mAjv  ctn-jvir, 

as  you  have  planted  ;    mAfv  Aon,  adv.  together,  as 

one ;  mAn.  aoh  f\e,  together  with. 
iriAttA,  s.f.gen.  0/trmin,  the  sea;  a  n-oileAriAib  mAtt-A,  in 

the  islands  of  the  sea. 
mA-|\AC,   adv.    to-morrow;  a  itia^ac,  to-morrow;    A]\  n-A 

•mA|\AC,  on  the  next  day. 
mA|\b,  adj.  dead ;  v.  a.  imp.  kill,  slay ;  infin.  tnAjvbA'o,  fvo 

mAfvb,  perf.  he  killed  ;  mAtt.bcA,  gen.    of  verbal  sub. 

tnAiAbAt),  and  past  part.  0/"mA|\b:  At>bA-j\  mo  tr)Att.bcA, 

the  cause  of  my  slaying. 
triA^bAt),  v.  s.  m.  slaughter,  killing,  massacre ;  gen.  mAfvbcA  ; 

•oom  mAnbA'DfA,  to  slay  me  ;  the  infin.  ofm&spbi  kill. 
rhA)\bAr,  perf.  I  killed;  tnAftbArm,  pres.  hab.  wont  to  slay. 
mAf,  contraction  ofmk,  if,  and  tr,  it  is ;  mAr  e,  if  it  be. 
mAriAt),  s.  m.  an  insult,  reproach,  slander,  abuse  ;  gen. 

-Ait>,  pi.  id. 
mAUAifv,  s.  f   a  mother  ;   gen.    mACAtt.,  pi.  mAicfve  and 

TttA1Cj\eACA. 

me,pers.  pron.  I,  me  ;  me  fein,  myself. 

meAOAl,  s.  m.   a  plot,  deceit,  treachery  ;  Aitt.  meAbAL  •oo 

•oeunA-m    o-|\c   Amu,    against    treachery  being   done 

upon  thee  to-day. 
meAbtAc,   adj.    deceitful,    treacherous,   fraudulent;    comp. 

meAoiAije. 
meA'OA,  s.  f.  gen.  and  pi.  nom.  meAt>,  mead. 
■meAngAc,  adj.  crafty,  deceitful;  comp.  meAn^Aije. 
meAtimA,  s.  f.    mind,  memory,  intellect  ;  gen.  meAntriAri, 

dat.  meAnmAin. 
meAn,  adj.  quick,  sudden,  sprightly  ;  pi.  meAfA  ;    comp. 

mi|\e  :  tiA  clAnriA  meA-pA,  the  swift  clans. 
meAtt.bAt,   s.  m.  mistake,  error,  random  ;  gen.  -Ail,  //.  id. 

uj\cun,  meAjvbAit,  a  random  shot. 
meAf\CAimA,  comp.  adj.  active  and  brave. 
meAf,  v.  a.  esteem,  think,  suppose,  consider,  estimate,  cal 

culate,  tax,  weigh,  count ;  infin.  id. 
meAf,  s.  m.  estimation,  regard;  gen.  meA-puA. 
meArA,  adj.  worse  ;  irreg.  comp.  degree  of  oLc,   bad. 
meArg  or  AmeAr-g,  comp.  prep,  among,  amongst. 
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mem,  s.  f.  number,  quantity,  magnitude,  ske;  gen.  meVoe, 

■pe  mei-o,  by  the  quantity,  so  much  ;  An  tneit>  no 

■fMgne,  all  he  had  done ;   ah  mei-o  t>iob,  as  many  of 

them. 
tner&e,  s.  a  neck,  a  body ;  tiA  cmn  "OAn.  meite,  the  heads  of 

our  bodies. 
meioin-glonAc,  comp.  adj.  hilarious, 
mei-pge,  s.f.  drunkenness,  exhilaration  from  drink;  gen.  id.  ; 

also  mei-pjeAt) ;  A1]\  mei-p^e,  drunk,  exhilarated. 
meirni§,  ?■  m-  gen.  0/meifneAC,  courage,  confidence. 
meooAn,  s.    m.  middle,  mean  ;   gen.  mecoAin  ;  meooAn- 

oioce,  the  middle  of  the  night,  midnight, 
meun,  s.  m.  a  finger ;  gen.  mei|\,  pi.  tneu-pA ;  meuj\  a  coife, 

his  toe. 
mi,  a  neg.  particle,  written  tmo-o  or  mio  before  words  whose 

first  vowel  is  broad,  and  means  evil  or  bad. 
jniAn,  s.  m.  wish,  pleasure,  inclination,  desire ;  gen.  miAriA, 

pi.  id. 
m\o,,gen.  and  pi.  o/mAC. 
mro,  s.  f.  gen.  of  meAt>,  mead. 
tTli-oe,  proper  name,  the  province  of  Meath. 
rm"le,  s.  m.  a  thousand;  gen.  id., pi.  rm'Lce. 
mibeAX),  s.  m.  a  soldier,  a  champion ;  gen.  imVvb ;  pi.  miti'oe. 
Tni"LeAt>cA,  adj.  brave,  soldierly,    courageous  :    comp.   id.  ; 

50  mi'LeA'ocA,  adv.  courageously. 
mitir-bniAcnAC,  comp.  adj.  sweet-spoken,  eloquent, 
mibpe,  adj. gen. sing. fern,  emph.formofm^y,  sweet;  comp.  id. 
min,  adj.  small,   fine,  fair,   tender,  smooth;    comp.  mine; 

mm  as  a  prefix  signifies  small,    and  is  written  rmon 

before  words  whose  first  vowel  is  broad. 
nrmetinAib,  s.  m.  little  birds,  dot.  pi.  0/rmnetin  ;  gen.  mwein. 
mm-iA-ps;,  s.  m.  a  little  fish  ;  gen.  m-meir^. 
mime,  adj.  often;  comp.  nior  mioncA. 

miot>   (  neiai^ve particles,  forms  of  mi,  which  see. 

miocAi|\,  adj.  loving,  affable. 

tniooAC,   proper   name,    gen.    tTHooAij   ;     tTliooAc    iuac 

ChobgAin,    Miodhach  the  son  of  Colgan. 
miot,  a  general  name  for  every  animal ;  mofv  miot,  a  whale. 
miorhAife,   s.  f   deformity,  ugliness,  from  mio  or  rmo-6,  a 

neg.  part,  and  rnAire,  beauty. 
rmon'OAO-me,  s.  m.  small  people  {see  note). 
miormtnj,  v.  n.  swear;  "oo  mionntnj  re,  he  swore, 
mior,  irreg.  s.  f.  gen.  pi.  of  mi,  a  month  ;  gen.  sing.  mio-pA 

and  mif,  pi.   miorA. 
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wfof5*ir>  s.f.  spite,  hatred,  aversion,  enmity  ;  gen.  -Aife. 
mifoe,  adj.  worse,  worst  ;  a  comp.  form  of  olc,  bad ;  s. 

care,  heed,  m  mipoe  1/iotn,  I  care  not. 
tnife,  I  myself,  emph.  form  of  the pers.  pron.  me. 
micin=biciri,  s,  account,  sake. 
mtiA,  irreg.  s.f.  gen.   and  pi.  of  he  An,  a  woman;  dat.  sing. 

mtiAOi,  dat.  pi.  tnnAib. 
mo,  poss.  pron.  my;  written  m'  before  a  word  commencing 

with  a  vowel  or  -p ;  mo,  adj.  greater,  comp.  degree  of  the 

adj.  wop,  great, 
nioc,  adj.  early,  timely ;  comp.  tnoice ;  usually  50  moc. 
mot),  s.  m.  mode,  manner,  fashion  ;  gen.  mof)A,  pi.  id.  ; 

Aj\  moo,  comg.  conj.  so  that ;  a|v  mot)  50  m-beujvpA- 

mAOif  ]u§   eifMonn  t>a  ceA§,  so  that  we  may  bring 

the  king  of  Ireland  to  her  home  ;  An  An  moo  rin,  in 

that  way. 
m 05 Ait),  s.  a  labourer,  a  slave,  a  plebeian. 
moit)e,  irreg.  comp.  degree  of  mon,  great,   and  "oe,  of — the 

greater  of. 
moioi j,  v.  n.  vow,  swear,  assert ;  -oo  moioij  -pe,  he  swore, 
moineucc,  s.  f.  great  exploit,  deed,  or  feat ;  gen.  moineuccAi 

pi.  id. 
moinjriiom,  s.  m.  a  mighty  action  or  great  deed ;  OfCAn  tia 

m6i|\§niom,  Oscar  of  the  great  deeds. 
m6i]\q\etit),  s.  m.  a  great  flock ;  gen.  -u-peu-OA,  pi.  id. 
mon,  adj.  great,  mighty,  large,  extensive  ;  no  tfion,   very 

great ;  comp.  nfof  mo  andmdxoe  ;  tii  mon  riAn  ctnc 

3|\Ainne,  Grainne  almost  fell,  literally,  it  was  not 

great  that  Grainne  did  not  fall. 
tno^AVLcAc,  s.  Diarmuid's  sword, 
mdf  An,    s.   m.  much,  many,   a  quantity  ;  gen.   mon  Am  ; 

m6f\An   t)ot)  mAicib,  many  of  your  chiefs ;   monAti 

btntme,  much  of  a  host  ;    monAti   rleACCA,   many 

descendants. 
1tt6ntiA,  s.  m.  Morna,  a  proper  name,  ancestor  of  Clanna 

Morna. 
montiAirLe,  s.  m.  great  nobles,  nobility,  pi.  oj   montiAfAt, 

a  great  noble  ;  gen.  -UAf  Ail. 
m6cuij,  v.  a.  feel,  perceive,  know;  infin.  mocugAO. 
m-uc,  s.f.  a  pig',  gen.  mtnce,  pi.  mucA,  dat.  mtnc. 
mtrnii 5111, s. f.  confidence,  trust,  hope;  gen.  m«ini§ne. 
mtnnan,  s.f  also  mtnnceAn,  a  people,  family,  clan,  tribe; 

gen.  -cine. 
muLt&c,  s.  m.  top,  summit,  chief  of  anything ;  gen.  -A15,  pi, 

-Aije  ;   p'on-iriubtAC,  the  very  top. 
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rnuriA,  conj.  unless ;  tntmA  rn-bettfvpA'o  t>fVAoi,6eAcc  AiriAm 
(buAt))  Ai-p,  unless  magic  alone  could  conquer  him, 
literally,  obtain  a  victory  upon  him  ;  tnunA'o-ci^eA'o 
jvif  An  CAiVleAc  ■o'ArnAf,  unless  he  could  strike  the 
hag,  literally,  unless  it  might  come  with  him  to  strike 
the  hag. 

wu]\,  jv  m.  a  wall,  fortification,  bulwark,  rampart  ;  gen. 
mui-p,  pi.  mu-jACA. 

riA,  gen.  sing.  fern,  of  the  art.  An,  the;  and  its  form  mas.  and 
fern,  for  all  cases  of  the  pi. 

ttA,  a  contracted  form  of ionA,  than,  sometimes  written  'ha; 
conj.  than,  either,  or  ;  also  n?g.  particle  used  with  imp. 
mood,  not,  let  not;  ^m  h-iAtttt,  do  not  ask;  nA, 
contr.  form  of  mA,  in  his,  her,  its  or  their. 

nAc,  adv.  not,  that  not ;  mac  f\Aib,  that  there  was  not ;  nAc 
Uyi^-peA'o  -otnc,  that  I  will  not  permit  thee  ;  Aft  iiiof> 
hac  b-pyicpeA-o  5f\Ainne  e,  so  that  Grainne  might  not 
see  him ;  hac  m-bbAif  f  eAT>f  a  aou  CAon  "oiob,  that 
I  will  not  taste  one  berry  of  them  ;  *oe  bjMJ  hac 
b-fu-il  caha  AgAtn,  because  I  have  not  a  friend. 

haca|\,  neg.  part,  that  not,  which  not  (  =  nAc^no)  ;  A 
•oubAttcpA  uaca-ja  ctnbe  biom,  he  said  that  it  was  not 
fitting  for  me :  introduced  in  dependent  sentences,  and 
is  often  contracted  to  uah. 

nAitfroeArhAit,  adj.  inimical,  hostile,  as  an  enemy. 

nAirh-oib,  s.  f.  prep,  case  pi.  of  wLm&xo,  an  enemy  ;  pi, 
n Aitiroe ;  A^tif  iAt>  pn  (a  beic)  mA  HAinroib  A^Arnf  a, 
and  they  being  my  enemies  ;  for  explanation  of  idiom, 
see  glossary-note  to  CAblAine. 

nAitt,  s.f  shame;  gen.  HAine. 

nAthA,  s.  f.  an  enemy,  gen.  id.  ;  also  nAthAit),  gen.  nAtfiAt), 
pi.  nAinroe. 

haoi,  num.  adj.  nine. 

nAn  (=hac  and  no,  sign  of  past  tense)  a  neg.  part,  and  con- 
traction of  nACAtt,  that  not,  which  not,  and  is  intro- 
duced in  dependent  sentences,  as  nAn  b-feiDin,  that  it 
was  not  possible ;  nAn  ctnu  SnAmne,  that  Grainne 
did  not  fall;  nAn  beAj,  that  it  was  not  little  ;  nAn 
ctnbe,  that  it  was  not  fitting;  nAn  b'e,  that  it  was 
not  he,  contracted  from  nA|\  btro  e. 

neAc,  indecl.  pron.  anyone,  an  individual,  a  person ;  jac 
neAC,  every  person. 

neA-m,  neg.  prefix  used  in  composition  ;  written  neith  before 
words  whose  first  vowel  is  slender. 

neAttc,  s.  m.  strength,  power,  ability;  gen.  neinc. 
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neAncthAn,  adj.  strong,  mighty;  comp.  neAttcifiAifle. 

neufi,  s.f.  poison  ;  gen.  nenne. 

nenn,  a  negative  prefix  ;  see  neAtfi. 

neiriieAgbAc,  ^'.fearless,  unappalled;  contp.  nenneAgbAije. 

neom,  s.  f.  evening;  jaca  neom,  every  evening. 

neub.  s.  m.  a  cloud;  gen.  neib, pi.  neubcA. 

ni,  neg.  adv.  not,  generally  prefixed  to  the  present  and  future 
tenses  ;  ni  feACAr,  I  have  not  seen. 

nit),  s.  m.  a  thing,  matter,  an  affair;  gen.  neiue, pi.  neice. 

nunneAc,  adj.  invenomed,  deadly,  waspish. 

nion,  (=  ni  and  no)  neg.  part  not,  used  with  past  tense  ;  nion 
beAnn  re,  he  did  not  shave  ;  nion.  lAjvn.  re,  he  did 
not  ask;  nioj\  (but))  -mo,  it  was  not  greater;  nion, 
b-f At>A,  it  was  not  long  ;  nion  fnic,  there  was  not 
found ;  nion  b-f  eit)in,  it  was  not  possible. 

no,  conj.  or,  otherwise ;  no  50,  until. 

n6f,  s.  m.  a  manner,  a  fashion  ;  gen.  noir,  pi.  norA. 

6,  prep,  from ;  conj.  since,  since  that,  inasmuch  as. 

65LAC  or  ogbAoc,  s.  m.  an  attendant,  servant,  a  young  man , 
gen.   65IA01C,  //.    id.   and  o^Iaca. 

ot-oce,  s.  f.  night ;  gen.  id.  pi.  oit>ceAt>A. 

oioe,  s.  m.  professor,  instructor,  teacher ;  gen.  id.,  pi. 
ovorbe ;    oitie  AbcnomA,  a  foster  father. 

615,  adj.  mas.  gen.  of 05,  young;  fern. gen.  and  comp.  oige. 

oijneAcc,  s.f.  heirdom,  birthright,  patrimony,  inheritance ; 
gen.  oijneACCA,  pi.  id. 

61b,  s.  m.  gen.  of  6b,  drink,  drinking. 

oibe,  indecl.  indefi  adj.  pron.  other,  another,  any  other. 

oibeAO,  v.  a.  perfi  pass,  was  reared.  Imp.  active  01b,  nou* 
rish,  rear,  cherish,  instruct ;  infin.  oibeAriiAin. 

oibeAin,  s.  m.  gen.  and  pi.  of  oibeAn,  an  island;  dat.  pi. 
oibeAnAib. 

Oibiobb,  s.  m. proper  name;  gen.  OlblobbAt  Oibiobt  OUnttl 
was  father  of  CiAn. 

oin,  conj.  for,  because,  since. 

oin,  s.  m.  gen.  of  op,  gold. 

oijvir eAtn,  s.  f.  delay,  delaying,  stop,  halt. 

Oirfn,  s.  m.  proper  name.  The  poet  Oisin,  son  of  Fionn 
MacCumhail. 

obc,  adj.  bad,  ill,  wicked,  vile;  comp.  nior  meArA ;  50  h-oic, 
adv.  badly. 

obc,  s.  m.  evil,  harm,  damage;  gen.  uibc. 

obbAm  orxuXX&m,  adj.  prepared,  ready;  comp.  obbAiihe. 

obbAni,  s.  m.  a  learned  man,  doctor,  chief  professor  of  any  sci- 
ence, gen.  obbAtriAn,//.  obbAtnnA,  dat.pl.  oblAmnAib. 
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OllAtin,  s.  m.  a  proper  name.   He  was  the  son  of  TJiAjunui-o 

and  of  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Laighean,  and 

shared,  with  Grainne's  own  sons,  in  the  distribution 

by  her,  of  their  inheritance  on  Diarmuid's  death, 
on,  contraction  of  the  prep.  6,  from,  and  An,  the. 
6f ,  s.  in.  gold  ;  gen.  6ijv. 

oncunrouigce,  past.  part,  decorated  or  mounted  with  gold, 
ojvooj;  s.f.  thumb  ;  gen.  ojvooige,//.  of  ojvoogA. 
ojun,  prep.  pron.  upon  me. 
off  ca  or  off  a,  prep.  pron.  on  them, 
of  cfA,  prep.  pron.  emph.  form,  of  of  u,  upon  thee. 
Of  ftnbfe  or  off  Aibfe,  prep.  pron.  emph.  form  of  off  tub  or 

of  f  ai  b,  upon  ye  or  you. 
offtnrm  or  off  Amu,  prep.  pron.  on  us,  of  us. 
ox,  prep,  over,  above,  upon. 
6f,  adv.   since  that,  because  that ;  or  =*  6  and if  generally 

o'r,    as  or    "oeAfb    Liom,    since    I  am    persuaded, 

literally,  since  it  is  certain  or  sure  with  me. 
or  is  prefixed  to  adjectives  and  to  some  nouns  by  which  they 

become  adverbs,  as  or  Ajvo,  loudly,  publicly. 
or  a  ciorm  rin,  adv.,  moreover,  besides    that,    over    and 

above, 
or  ciorm,  comp.  prep,  over,  above,  in  preference  to. 
of 5Ait,  v.  a.  imp.  open  ;  infin.  "D'or^tAt)  and  •o'orctnlc. 
°r5ATv>  s'  m'  proper  name  ;  gen.  Of gAif .     OrgAf  was  the 

son  of  Oisin. 
6  foin  Ale,  comp.  adv.  from  that  time  forward, 
-pern,  s.  f.  dat. ;    nom.   piAn,  pain,  torment,  punishment ; 

gen.  peine  ;  pi.  -piAncA. 
pliAOf  1115,  s.  m.  proper  name,  voc.  case ;  nom.  pAonuig  or 

Pax)|\aic,  Patrick. 
-pionnfA,  s.  m.  artifice,  skill,  wile,  cunning  ;  gen.    id.  pi 

-Ait>e;  reAf  pionnrA,  a  fencer. 
po^A,  s.f.  pi.  tf/pog,  a  kiss  ;  gen.  -poige. 
■pott,  s.  m.  a  hole,  pit ;  gen.  -ptnUl,  pi.  id.. 
pfionnfA,  s.  m.  a  prince;  gen.  id.  ;  pi.  pfiormrAi'oe. 
-pfoirm,  s.  f.  a  dinner,  meal;  gen.  -me,  pi.  -ha. 
pu'OAif ,  s.  m.  hurt,   harm,   damage  ;     if  ■pu'OAif*  tiom,  it 

is  a  harm  with  me,  I  am  grieved. 
r.AbAmAi|\ne,  v.  neg.  andinterrog.  form  past  tense  1st  pers. 

pi.   emph.,   we  were. 
f»AbAf,  v.  1st  pers.  sing,  past,  I  was  ;  ni  f  AbAf  Aon  oi-oce 

ftlAin,  I  was  not  one  night  ever ;  see  f  aid. 
f  acad,  v.  n.  cond.  put  for  f  Acr  a-6,  would  go  ;  imp.  ze\b  ; 

mA  f  ACAi>,  upon  whom  it  would  go. 
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pAcpvo,  irreg.  v.  n.  fut.  I  will  go  ;  pAcpAT)-pA,  emph.fut,  I 
myself  will  go  ;  imp.  ceit>,  go. 

pAcpvoAOip,  irreg.  v.  n.    cond.  they  would  go. 

pACfAmn,  irreg.  v.  n.  I  might  go,  1st  pers.  sing.  cond.  of 
cei-o,  go ;  nAc  pAcpAinn,  that  I  would  not  go. 

pAcpAinAoi'o,  1st  pers.  pi.  fut.  we  will  go. 

■pACf AmAOif,  irreg.  v.  n.  istpers.  pi.  cond.  we  would  go ;  ca 
pAcpAtnAoip,  where  would  we  go  ? 

■pA-o,  irreg.  v.  ac.  inf.  of  imp.  aoaij\,  say  ;  t>o  pA"6  lei,  to  say 
to  her. 

pAT>Af>,  v.  a.  pass.  perf.  was  or  were  delivered  up  or  given. 

jVA'OApc,  s.  m.  sight;  gen.  and  pi.  pA^Aipc,  prospect,  view. 

fvAe,  s.  f  time,  also  pe  ;  gen.  id.  and  -pee,  pi.  pece ;  pAe, 
space  of  time  ;  pip  An  pAe  fin,  during  that  space  (of 
time) ;  Agur  niop  -pent)  "OiA|\muix>  x>o  cup  *oa  "opom 
■jMf  An  p.Ae  pin,  and  (the  boar)  was  not  able  to  throw 
f  Diarmuid  during  that  space  of  time  ;  pAe,  life,  life- 
time, pAe  nA  cmrnne  pin,  during  the  lifetime  of  that 
worm  ;  pAe,  duration,  1  on  Ann  pAe  p  aojaiL,  an  equal 
duration  (length)  of  life. 

pAib,  subj.  mood  of  sub.  v.  was  or  were ;  used  in  asking, 
denying  or  demanding,  the  present  tense  of  which  is 
■puit, ;  mA  b-ptnl  "oo  "bull,  upon  whom  your  wish  is ; 
nAc  pAib,  that  there  was  not ;  50  pAib,  until  there 
was ;  t>a  pAib  eACoppA,  which  was  between  them  ; 
mA  -pAib  "OiAprntut),  in  which  Diarmuid  was ;  n£p 
t\Aib  mAiu  A^AtipA,  that  good  (prosperity)  may  not 
be  at  thee. 

pAifc,  irreg.  v.  a. perf.  0/AbAip,  say ;  if  e  po  pAit),  it  is  what 
he  said  ;  this  tense  is  formed  from  pAitnm,  I  say  ; 
another  form  of  the  perf  is  "ouoAipc. 

pAifcceAp,  v.  a.  pres.  pass,  is  or  are  told  or  called ;  imp. 
active^  AbAip  ;  "oeipueAp  is  also  used  as  the  pres. 
pass. 

pAinij;,  irr.  v.  ac.  or  n.  perf.  arrived,  reached  ;  imp.  pi§; 
pAimg,  proceeded ;  00  pAim^  OpgAp  Agtip "Oi Aptntm) 
pompA,   "Osgarand  Diarmuid  proceeded  onwards." 

-pAn^A'OAp,  they  reached,  past  tense,  lrdper.pl.  tf/pig,  reach. 

pAC,  s.  m.  a  prince's  seat,  a  fortress ;  gen.  pACA,  //.  id.  and 

pACAnA. 

pACA,  s.  m.  gen,  ofp&x;,  good  luck,  prosperity. 

pe  or  te,  prep,  with,  to,  by,  about ;   pe  n-A  cop  Alb,  about 

his  feet ;  pe  n-Ap  5-coip,  by  our  side, 
pij,    irreg.  v.    a.   and  n.  reach,  attain,   arrive ;  infin.  no 

piAccAin  or  x>o  poccAin,  perf.  pAngAp  or  piACCAf. 
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•j\eAccAif\e,  s.  m,.  a  steward,  a  rector,  a  lawgiver  ;from  fveAcC, 
right,  law* ;  gen.  id.  pi.  peACUAiiM-oe :  see  note. 

j\eAtr)Aj\,  adj.  thick,  stout,  gross ;  com-6.  ]\eitfi]\e. 

jveit)e,  adj. pi.  ofpem,  prepared,  ready;  comb.  id. 

f\eif\,  prep,  according  to,  but  generally  used  in  the  fotm  of  the 
comp.prep.  a  f\eijv,  or  "oo  f\eij\,  after,  according  to. 

]\em  /w-  ]\e  tno,  with  my. 

•peurh^Ai'oce,  indec.  per/,  part,  aforesaid,  forecited. 

t» At  prep'  pron.  with  her,  with  it ;  uug  ,OiA}vintiiT>  upcAjv 
Actif ac  50  cut,  Ati  cloit)iiri, — gun  Leig  a  h-irsncitin 
niA,  Diarmuid  gave  a  victorious  cast  of  the  hilt  of 
his  sword, — so  that  he  dashed  out  her  brains 
with  her. 

IMAtn,  adv.  ever,  at  any  time  up  to  the  present ;  also  AtMArh 
or  a  jviATh,  which  see. 

fUAn,  s.  m.  a  trace,  a  track,  a  path ;  juah  pACAib,  trace  of 
a  tooth. 

■pig,  s.  m.  a  king ;  gen.  id.  pi.  tu'§ce. 

•jMJne,  irreg.  v.  ac.past  or perf.  indie,  made,  did  make;  imp. 
•oetin  or  "oeAn  ;  if  Aicnit>  -OAtrir'A  gti-jAAb  e  rnArxbA-o 
bAf\  n-Aic-peAc  x>o  jvijne,  I  know  that  it  was  he,  who 
accomplished  (-00  -pigne)  the  murder  of  your  fathers. 

^pfo^ArT,' }  they  #f>  they made  5  imi>-  "°^A11- 

■jMjmf,  irreg.  v.  a.  perf.  2nd  per s<  sing,  thou  didst  make,  thou 
didst  do. 

lAijce,  the  pi.  of  fu'5,  a  king. 

juocc,  s.  m.  plight,  state,  form,  condition  of  pain  or  afflic- 
tion; gen.  -jmocca,^/.  id. 

jm'oja,  indec.  adj.  royal,  kingly,  princely ;  comi>.  id. 

lu'og-bjunjne,  s.  f.  gen.  of  -r\io§-b|\tn§in,  a  palace,  a  royal 
residence ;  from  tviogA  and  b\\wpn. 

ttfog-hAbbA,  s.  f.  a  kingly  hall ;  pi.  -AbbA-roe  or  -CAbbAiT>e. 

jviotn,  prep.  pron.  with  me;  modern  form,  biom. 

]\iocf a,  emphatic  form  of\ttoi:,prep.  pron.,  modern  beAC,  with 
thee. 

j*ift  /r<^.  pron.  with  him,  to  him ;  with  it,  to  it ;  modern 
form,  beif. 

]\m,  prep.  pron.  with  them,  unto  them  ;  modern  beo. 

jvo,  jag»  (?/  A5*  ^w*  te»j*;  -po  bAbAi|\  Ao-6,  Aodh  spoke; 
m  the  modern  language  "oo  &  used  for  f\o,  £#/  m  AfoV 
work  "oo  zV  sometimes  used  for  the  perf .  sign,  but  more 
frequently  for  the  fit.  and  cond. :  intens.  part.  very. 

X^oh  for  \<o  bA,  there  was  ;  -pob  Aib  fuou  'oub  awac,  there 
was  a  desire  with  thee  to  go  out,  i.e,  thou  didst  wish 
to  go  out. 
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Hoc,   a  man's  name. 

ttoccAm,  v.  s.  f.  reaching,  arriving,  coming  to  ;  from  ^occ, 
v.  n.  arrive  at,  come  to,    reach  ;     50    nocuAin   50 
Cij\   UAijYnpfte,    until    the   arriving   at    or   to   Tir 
Tairngire. 
fvogA,  j.  /.  a  choice,  selection,  the  best ;  gen.  -pogAti  ;  pi. 
jvogn a  ;  t\ogA  •oeiLbe,  choice  form  ;  -|aoj;a  An  uncAin, 
active  or  well-selected  aim. 
four),  prep,    before;   1-pe  co|\c,  uajVIa  jvoith  An  n^AWA^, 
it  is  the  boar    (that)   happened  before  the  hound, 
i.e.,     happened  to    come  before  the  hound  so  as 
to  meet  him. 
^\oimpe,  prep.  pron.  before  her  ;  nompA,  before  them, 
jvomn,  s.  f.  a  division,  a  part,  a  share;  gen.  f\oirme; \  gen 
and  pi.  form  a  ;  also  v.  ac.  imp.  and  infin.  to  divide- 
to  share ;  noirmf  eA  x>fA,fut.emph.  I  myself  will  divide, 
fvoif,  gen.  of  nof,  s.f.  and  m.,  which  see. 
■noiiiAT),  prep.  pron.  before  thee ;  adv.  forward. 
foniAm,  prep.  pron.  before  me  ;  jvoime,  before  him. 
fompA,  prep.  pron.  before  them ;   Agtif  fo  gUiAif eA*OAfi 

•pompA,  and  they  went  forward. 

fof ,  s.  m.   an  isthmus,  a  promontory,  gen.  ]\oif  or  jvtiif ;  pi. 

id. ;  nofOA  foiteAc,  the  headland  of  the  two  Sallows. 

ItttAt),  adj.  red;  gen.  mas.  -pttAit),  eAf  nttAit)  ifnc  bhA-OAinti, 

the  Cascade  of  the  red  son  of   Bhadhairn  ;   comp. 

•jWA-roe. 

fuiACAf\,  gen.  fUAUAif,  s.  m.  a  sally,  a  sortie,  a  course,  s 

skirmish ;  j\uacaj\  ei£in,  disaster,  depredation. 
|\uj,  irreg.  v.  ac.  perf.   tf/bein,  bear,  give  birth  to,   seize, 
catch  hold  of,  overtake  ;   -oo  -pug  An  ceAfbAC  m6]\ 
onncA,  the  great  heat  overtook  them. 
jttijjAif,  2nd  per s.  sing,  perf .  of  preceding,  thou  didst  take. 
nu^Af,    1  st  pers.  sing.,  perf.    I  took;  6  tui^Af   l/iom    cu, 

since  I  took  you  with  me. 
ftnbe,  s.  m.  a  hair,  a  bristle;  gen.  id.pl.  ftnbeACA. 
SAtib,  a  woman's  name,  Sabia,  gen.  SAitm. 
f  A1C,    s.  f.  enough,   satiety,    sufficiency  ;  gen.  f  Aice ;  aua  a 
f  aiu  "oo  ci^eA-jvnA  Aige,  there  is  his  sufficiency  of  a 
chief  with  him  ;  i.e.,  his  chief  is  capable  of  avenging 
him. 
f  a!,  s.  m.,  speech,  speaking. 

f  Am,  adj.  pleasant,  still,  calm,  tranquil;  comp.  f  Aime. 
X  AifiAib,  adj.  like,  such  ;  com  A  fArhlA. 
fAtrico'OA'LuA,  s.  m.  gen.  of  fArhco'o'lA'o,  sweet-sleep  ;    fArh 
mild,  and  ccoiAt),  sleep. 
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pAn,  a  contr.  of  Annp  An,  in  the. 

fAtincAc,  adj.  rapacious,  eager,  covetous;  comp.  fAtincAije. 

fAO jaL,  s.  m.  life  ;  gen,  f  ao§aiI/,  pi.  id.  and  fAOgAlce. 

fAoin-pe,  s.  f.  freedom,  liberty ;  gen.  id, 

\ AO-p,  adj.  free;  comp.  fAOi|\e. 

p A-p-tAToin,  adj.  exceeding-strong  or  mighty  ;  (see  tAit)i-p). 

X AfAni,  s.  m.  satisfaction,  comfort ;  gen.  x Af Alt)  and  x AfCA. 

fA-pingce,  /<2^  jtor/.   satiated,  satisfied ;  w>zj>.  f  Afuig,  z>.  a. 

satisfy,  satiate,  suffice. 
fACAc,  ar^*.  satiated,  full;  comp.  f ACAi^e. 
f  e,  ^te^y.  _^?w?.  he,  it ;  card.  num.  adj.  six. 
■peAOAc,  s.  m.,  a  hawk ;  ^m.  peAbAic,  //.  &£ 
•peACUAt),  v.  a.  in/in.,  0/peACAin,  avoid;  aj feAcnAt), /r^j 

^ar/.    avoiding ;  aj;a  peACtiAt),   avoiding  him,  being 

on  the    alert ;    An   UAin.  tiAc  b-feACAit)  ■OiA-jMntn'o 

An     c-acac  aja    feAcnAt),    when    Diarmuid   per- 
ceived not  the    giant  on  the  alert,   not  avoiding 

him. 
f  eAcc,  card.  num.  adj.  seven. 

X ©aL,  s.  m.  time,  awhile  ;  gen.  feAt/A,  pi.  id.  and  -peAtcA. 
X eAl-5,  s.  f.  a  hunt,  a  chase  ;  gen.  feit^e,  //.  -peAl^A ;  f  eAtg 

T)o  •oetmAtri,  to  hunt;  gAn  peALg  -oo  'oeunA-m  not  to 

hunt ;  v.  a.  hunt. 
feAn-ACAtt,  s.  m.,gen.  c/feAn-ACAin,  a  grandfather. 
X eA]VbA,  adj.  pi.  of  f  eAj\b,  bitter,  sour,  disagreeable ;  comp 

•pembe. 
SeAf/bAn  LoctAnnAc,  s.  m.,  the  sour  foreigner ;  toctAnnAc- 

a  Dane. 
"peA]\c,  s.  m.  andf  love,  affection ;  gen.  feinc  and  feijxce, 

pi.  -peApvcA. 
■peAfAm,  s.  m.  a  standing :  gen.  -peAfOA  ;  m£  peAfAtri,  in  his 

standing  (position),  i.e.,  upright,  erect. 
SeiLbfeAfvcAc.   s.  m.    a  man's  name;  feitb,  possession 

X eA-pcAc,  affectionate, 
■peit^e,  s.f.  gen.  of  feAlg. 
peinie,    adj.    pi.  or  gen.    fern,    of  peim,     mild ;     comp 

■pel  trie, 
•pem-tnix),  comp.  s.  f.  gen.  (?/"-peAn-irieA,o,  old  mead, 
pemne,  adj.  older;  comp.  degree  of -peAn,  old;  also  gen.  fern. 
fein^ce,  adj.  worn,  consumptive, 
-peon),  s.f.  a  talisman,  a  jewel,  a  precious  thing, 
peot-cpvomn,  s.  m.  gen.  of  peoL-cp\Ann,   a  mast ;  f  eot,  a 

sail,  and  c-pAnn,  a  tree, 
peun,  s.  m.  prosperity,   success,  a  magical  source  of  protec 

tion  in  battle,  a  charm  ;  gen.  -pern. 
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f^AipeAt),  v.  s.  m.  a  scattering,  dispersion. 

fgAnnnA'o,  v.  s.  m.  a  dispersion,  confusion. 

j*5AOib,  v.  a.  imp.  and per/.,  loose,  disarrange,  untie,  free, 
scatter ;  iajv  pn  x>o  f  gAoib  S^auau  ah  ceA-n^Ab, 
thereafter  Sgathan  loosed  the  binding. 

\ JAOiteAt),  v.  s.  m.  a  separating,  an  untying,  a  scattering ; 
gen.  fs&oitce-,  pi.  id.  ;  from  the  verb  r^Aoib,  disar- 
range, untie. 

fgAOileAt),  v.  a.  infin.  to  scatter,  to  spread,  to  er&yge,  to 
extend ;  -lormu-p  50  m-bAT)  eigeAn  An  -ponnAC  t>o 
■pgAdteAt),  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  extend  the 
enclosure. 

fSAOitfe,  v.    a.  imper.  emph.  of\^o\\, ;  infin.  -psAOiteAt). 

fgAfv,  v.  a.  part,  separate ;  j\o  X%&p,perf.  parted,  separated  ; 
infin.  •pjjArxA'o  and  r^A-pAthum  ;  -pgAnADA^,  perf.  $rd. 
pers.  pi.  they  parted. 

fjjAU,  s.  m.  a  shade,  protection,  shadow ;  gen.  f^ACA, 
//.  id.  ;  A|v  -p^Au,  comp.  prep,  on  account  of;  50 
tvoeApfuiAT)  pe  -oiogbAib  t>ei  j\eoib  aj\ -p^AC  Afgeice, 
so  that  he  did  him  little  injury  on  account  of  his 
shield. 

fSAUAt),  v.  s.  m.  lopping,  pruning,  gen.  -p^Aice,//,  id. 

SgACAn,  a  man's  name;  gen.  SgAcAm. 

X'S&I,  gen.  ofxZQult  s.  m.  word,  news,  tidings,  a  story;  pi. 
■pSeubA. 

f^eibe,  s.  grief,  pity. 

•pgem,  s.f.  dat.  0/fpAn,  a  knife. 

fgeice,  gen.  of  f^iAC,  s.f.  a  shield,  a  wing. 

■pgetibA,  pi.  of  f  geub,  s.  m.  tidings ;  f geubAib,  prep.  case. 

•pgetiUMgeAcc,  s.f.  tidings  ;  gen.  -pgeubtnjeAcuA. 

fgiAn,  s.f.  a  knife;  gen.  f  genie,  dat.  fgein,//.  fgeAtiA. 

X 51AC,  j.  ^  a  shield,  a  wing,  a  cover,  a  protection ;  gen. 
fgeiue,  //.  i"5iaca;  nJiAC  ca^a  bong,  a  shield 
across  trover  the  track,  i.e.  a  rere  guard  to  cover  the  re- 
treat of  an  army. 

f515e>  s'f'  jeering-,  derision,  mockery,  scoffing;  qen.id. 

•p^-inn,  v.  n.  skip,  bound,  spring;  infin.  -ppntteAX). 

■p^ofx,  s.  m.  a  scar,  a  cut,  a  score;  gen.  pgoirt, //.  id. 

fguAbAib,  s.f  prep,  case  pi.  ofx^viah,  brushwood,  a  broom ; 
gen.  -pstJAibe,^/.  -pgUAbA. 

f5tii|\,  v.  n.  cease,  desist ;  infin.  p^tt^. 

■p5Ui|\eA'OAiA,  v.  n.  3rd.  pers.  pi.,  they  ceased. 

fi, pers. pron.  she,  it;  emph.  form,  pipe,  she  herself. 

riAX),  pers.  pron.  3rd.  pers.  pi.  they,  them ;  emph.  form  piAt>- 
I'An,  they  themselves. 
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pA|\,  adv.  backward,  behind  ;  also  westward. 

rib,  pers.pron.  ye  or  you  ;  emph.  form  pbfe,  you  yourselves. 

pg,  j./  a  bound,  a  spring. 

fig,  or  p'c,  5./  peace  ;  gen.  y\ze,pl.  p'ocA. 

fige,  «4/.  pi.  0/nig,  fairy ;  gAnuA  f  fge,  fairy  shouts. 

fin,  *z  demon,  indec.   i>ron.  that;  Ann  fin,  there;  An  CAn 

pn,  then,  at  that  time;  niAtt  fin,  so,  in  that  manner, 
pn,  v.  a.  stretch,  lengthen,  cast;  no  pr\,perf.  stretched, 
pnn, pers.  pron.  pi,  we;  emph.  form,  pnrte,  we  ourselves. 
P'ooa,  s.  m.  silk ;  gen.  id.  ;  adj.  silken, 
p'of,  adv.   down,    downwards ;  generally  used  with  a  verb  of 

motion. 
p'occAm,  s.  f  peace  ;  gen.  p'occAnA. 
SionAinn, /;•<?/.  case  <?/SionAn,  s.  f  the  river  Shannon;  gen* 

-Ainne. 
p'c,  see  fig,  peace. 
p'ceAC,  adj.  peaceful. 
ftAm-cfeticcAc,   adj.  unscathed;    from  fbAn,   safe;    and 

en eucuAc  wounded. 
fbAmce,  s.  f  health,  soundness  ;  gen.  id. 
flAthf  a  and  ftAbn a,   s.  m.    a  chain ;  gen.  id.  pi.  -f woe  ; 

prep,  case,  -f  Ait>ib. 
ft  An,  s.  a  challenge,  a  defiance ;  as  A§tif  biot>  a  ftAn  f  a  a 

b-ftub  At>  f  ocAif ,  and  let  it  be  in  defiance  of  all  who 

are  by  thee  (in  thy  presence) ;  adj.  healthy,  sound, 

whole,  complete,  asx>&  vn-h&b  ftAn  a  cent*  btiAOAm 

•oo,  if  his  hundred  years  were  complete  to  him. 
ftAntng,  v.  a.  heal,  save,  complete,  make  whole,  attain  the 

age  of;  infin.  flAntigA'6  ;  f o  fAf  Agtif  f o  f-ofbAin. 

CiAn  gun.  ftAntug  a  pece  bbiAt>Ain,  Cian  glew  and 

increased  till  he  completed  his  twenty  years. 
fbAC,  s.f.  a  rod ;  gen.  fttnce,afo/.  fttnc,//.  ftACA. 
fteAccA,  s:  m.  pi.  descendants,  posterity;  ncm.  sing,  ftiocc, 

gen.  fleAcuA. 
fteAgA,  pi.  of  fteAg,  s.f.  a  spear,  a  lance  ;  gen.  fteige. 
fteAf  Aib,  s.  m.  prep,  case  pi.,  nom.  fbiof,  a  seat,  a  bench. 
fleAniAin,  adj.  unruffled,  smooth,  sleek, 
fteibe  gen.  of  y\A/^b,s.  m.  a  mountain  ;  pi.  fteibce. 
ftige,  s.f.  a,  way,  a  road,  a  pass ;  gen.  id.  pi.  ftfg^'  e. 
pViocc,    s.    m.   seed,    offspring,    posterity,    family  ;     gen. 

fteAccA ;  pi.  id. 
flog,  v.  a.   imp.  swallow,  eat,  devour ;   infin.    fto^A-o  ; 

floijf e/xb,  cond.  would  swallow. 
fluAg,  s.  m.  a  host,  an  army;  £#*.  ftuAig,  pi.  ftuAigce. 
fluAig,  gen.  of  fluAg. 
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Xluu:,  dat.  of  yl&r;,  a  rod. 

fUiAijce,//.  of '-pltiAg. 

ftmiAin,  v.  a.  and  n.  think,  meditate,  consider ;  ^0  pntiAin, 

perf  he  thought,  considered ;  infin.  •pnuAineAt). 
pntiAineAt),   s.   m.  thought,  mind  ;  gen.  prnuAince,  pi.  id.; 

Af\  -pmuAineAt)  -bo,  upon  a    thought   to  him,   i.e. 

he  having  thought  or  when  he  thought. 
■po,  indecl.  dem.  pron.  this,  this  here ;  adv.  here. 
focAicme,  comp.  adj.  potable,  pleasant  to  drink:  from\o 

easy,  and  c&\ime,  to  consume. 
f  oca^,  s.  m.  relief,  an  obliging  deed  ;  gen.  foe  Aitt,  pi.  id. 
foq\Ai,oe,  s.  f.  reinforcements,  an  army,  a  troop  ;  gen.  id.  pi. 

fOCflA1T>eACA. 

fOiteAC,  s.m.2,  willow,  sallow;  gen.  foiti  j,  pi.  f  oilige ; 

also  fAitleog  ;  gen.  ■pAil'Leoige,^/. -pAitteogA. 
fom,  o  pom,  since;  o  poin  Ale,  from  that  time  to  this. 
folup-slAn,    adj.  distinct,    audible  ;  from  folup,  bright  ; 

and  ^tAn,  clear. 
fon,  s.    m.   sake,   account ;    a|\  pon,  for  the  sake  of,    on 

account  of;   Aipv  t>o  fonpA,  for  thy  own  sake,  emph. 

form  of  -port. 
■ponA,  adj.  happy,  prosperous ;  comp.  id. 
fonnAc,  s.  m.  a  wall,  a  castle,  a  fortress. 
fonnAij,  s.  m,  gen.  of  p onnAc  ;  a|\  bAp.tt  ah  c-formAi§,  on 

the  top  of  the  fort, 
f  o-o-oIca,  adj.  luscious ;  from  -pot),  easy,  and  oIca,  drinks. 
r|Dj\e,  s.  f  the  dowry  of  a  wife;  gen.  id.pl.  pfjp.eA'OAnA. 
Y|\6in,  dat.  ofy^\6r\,  s.f  a  nose;  gen.  fp.bine,  pi.  fnonA. 
I7VOCA15,  adj.  fern.  dat.  of  pnocAC,  streamy, 
ffvuc,  s.  m.  a  stream,  a  rivulet ;  gen.  fnocA,  pi.  id. 
X cuAi&-teig  a  -o-pvornA,  his  mailed-clad  back ;  •pcuAi'o-teifVS 

a  juAl/Atin,  his  mailed-clad  shoulder. 
■ptJAi-oce,  adj.   weary,  weak,  pale;  rtiAioue  iriApvb,  deadly 

pale. 
■pAimneAr>,   s.  m.  happiness,  comfort,  peace;  gen.  -neAf a, 

and  -mf. 
piAn,  s.  m.  slumber,  rest  ;  gen.  fUAin. 
fUAicm-o,  s.  a  string,  a  loop. 
fUAf,  adv.  up,  upwards,  above  ;  used  with  a  verb  of  motion, 

as  •o'-peuc  pe  ptiAp1,   he  gazed  upwards, 
fut),  adv.  yon,  yonder,  that ;  A5  -puo  bun  g-ctn'o,  there  is 

your  portion  ;  jrni  fu-o,  with  them  there  or  yonder  : 

Ann  -put)  An  ceA§,  there  is  the  house,  that  is  the 

house  yonder :  dem.   pron.  these,  those,  them,  that ; 

iat>  -po,  these  ;  1A"0  fuo,  those. 
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jmfoe,  s.  m.  a  seat,  a  mansion ;  gen.  id.  111A  ftii'oe,  in  his  sit 

ting  (position), 
ftnt),   v.   n.    imp.    sit ;   settle   (as  of  persons  moving  from 
place  to  place) ;  infin.  •oofui,de,,oo  fuit>eAf.  perf.  1st 

pers.  sing.  I  sat  down  ;  *oo  fuigeA'OAn,  pref.  $rd pers. 

pi.  they  sat;  tdo  ftngi-o,  pres.  tense  Zrdpers.pl.  they 

sit ;  inAfv  fuit)  fiAt),  in  which  they  settled. 
fdl,  adv.  before. 

\ ul,  j.  /  #?#.  pi.  of  fuil,  an  eye. 
c'  w  z/<?rj/  tf/?m  used  for  poss.  pron.  "oo,  thy,  <S<yW  a  vowel,  as 

c'  ACAij\-pA/i?r  t>'  ACAi|\f  a,  thine  own  father. 
ca  or  aua,  .rz/£.  z/.  pres.  tense,  am,  art,  is,  are ;  infin.  no 

beic,  imti.  bi,  consued.  pres.  \>\x>\vc\,perf.  bfoeAf,  fut. 

be-roeAt),  r<?«^.  bei-omn. 
CAbAitt,  irreg.  v.   a.  im-b.  give,  bestow,  confer,   grant ;  pres. 

tense  beif\itn,  perf.  cu^Af,  infin.  x>o  CAbAinc ;  also  im-b. 

bein ;  -no  bA  An  -pbeA-o  -oa  CAbAtnu  aidac,  the  feast 

was  being  given  out,  literally,  to  its  giving  out. 
CAb|\Ait»,  v.  a.  pres.  of  UAbAin,  give. 
CAgAncA,  s.  m.  gen.   of  ua^|\a  or  cA^ttA'd  a  disputation, 

pleading,  argument. 
CAirhne-uL,  s.  m.  slumber,  faint,  trance,  ecstasy;  gen.   CAinV 

neil,//.  id. 
UAimj;  or  CA1111C,  irreg.  v.  n. perf.  ^rd  pers,  sing,  came;  imp. 

CAn  or  C15. 
CAin.be,  s.  f.   fruit,  profit,   advantage,   gain  ;   gen.  id.,  pi. 

CAinbeA'CA  ;    ni  'oeAnnA  fin  CAinbe  x>o,  that  did  not 

make  profit  for  him,  i.e.  profited  him  nothing. 
CAin^,  v.  a.  offer,  proffer,  bid ;  infin.  CAingfin ;  CAinge&f , 

perf.  I  offered. 
CAingrin,   s.  f.  an  offer,  a  proposal;    gen.  CAingfionnA, 

pi.  id. 
CAijMfe,  adj.pl.  ^/cAijMf,  loyal,  trusty;  comp.  id. 
CAif^e,  s.f  a  treasure,  a  store  ;  gen.  id.  ;  a  cnuAiLL  CAif^e, 

its  safe- keeping  scabbard. 
caIatti,  s.  m.  or  f.   earth,  soil,  ground,  land,  country;  gen. 

u  Attn  An. 
CAn,  s.  m.  time  ;  used  adverbially,  as  An  CAn,  when  ;  An  cavi 

fin,  then;  An  UAn  -po,  now. 
CAob,  s.f.  a,  side ;  gen.  CAOibe,  pi.  CAobA ;  t>o  CAob  A511  f 

t>on  UAob  oibe,  upon  (one)  side  and  upon  the  other ; 

A  -o-CAob,  comp.  prep,  concerning,   with  respect  to, 

with  regard  to. 
cAoif  eAc,  s.   m.  a  chieftain,   a  general ;  gen.   c&oi-p  j,  pi, 

CAOipje;  nAonbAn  CAOifeAC,  nine  chieftains. 
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«5ApAit>,  adj.  quick,  active ;  comp.  CApAioe ;  5a  ca^a-it), 
quickly. 

ca]\  <?>•  C15,  irreg.  v.  n.  come;  ca|\  AnuAf  Af  au  m-biLe, 
come  down  out  of  the  tree ;  perf.  CAngAf,  fut.  ctoc- 
pvo,  «>w</.  cioc£Airm,  in  fin.  a  ceAcc. 

CA|\,  prep,  over,  above,  across,  beyond  ;  CA]\  £liiArmAib 
ei|\ionn,  over  the  Fenians  of  Ireland  ;  CAf\f  before  a 
vowel,  as  CA|\f  ah  au,  across  the  ford. 

ca]\  ceAtin,  aafe/.  moreover ;  conj.  though,  although  ;  comp. 
prep,  notwithstanding,  despite. 

CA]\eif,  comp.  prep,  after  ;  governs  the  genitive  ;  caj\  a  h-Aif, 
after  her;  caj\  a  n-Aif,  after  them. 

ca|\Ia,  def.  'verb,  it  happened,  chanced,  fell  out,  came  to 
pass,  befell;  tii  caj\La"oaj\  ha  geAfA  fin  00  beiu  An 
Aon  twine  -oon  £rieinn  acc  onm  fern  Am  AonAn, 
these  bonds  happened  not  to  be  upon  any  one  of  the 
Fenians  but  upon  myself  alone ;  tJA^-CAnlA'OAtri, 
which  happened  to  me ;  used  in  the  $rd  pers.  sing, 
and  pi.  of  perf .  indie,  and  subj. 

CAf^Ams,  v.  a.  imp.  draw,  pluck;  infin.  id.,  CAfv^AinjeA- 
•oajv,  yd  pers.  pi.  perf.  they  drew;  no  CAnnAinj; 
5f\Ainne  poccAin  eACOf.nA,  Grainne  drew  peace  or 
effected  peace  between  them. 

CApfA, prep.  pron.  over  them. 

ceAc,  s.  m.  a  house ;  gen.  ci§e,  pi.  ci£ce ;  cne  mutXAc  ati 
cige,  through  the  top  of  the  house. 

ceAcc,  v.  s.  m.  approach,  coming,  arrival ;  gen.  ceAccA ; 
6  ceAcc  gup  An  m-bibe  t)6ib,  from  their  coming  to 
the  tree,  literally,  from  the  coming  to  them  to  the 
tree;  An  -o-ceAcc  50  mublAc  au  entne  •01,  upon 
the  arrival  to  the  top  of  the  hill  to  it  (referring  to 
trtucj,  i.e.  it  having,  or  when  it  arrived  at  the  top 
of  the  hill;  00  ceAcn,  inf.  of  ca-ja  or  C15,  irreg.  v.  n. 
come  ;  Ag  ceAcc,  pres.  part,  coming. 

ceAcuA,  s.  m.  a  messenger,  a  courier,  an  ambassador,  dele- 
gate, used  for  ceACCAine ;  gen.  and  pi.  id. ;  also  the 
pi.  ofzeAcc. 

ceA§,  s.  m.  a  house. 

ceA^A^,  s.  m.  teaching,  instruction ;  gen.  ceA^Aif 5. 

ceAgtAc,  s.  m.  a  household,  a  family ;  gen.  ceA  §Iai§,//.  -Aije. 

CeAthAin,  s.  f.  Tara  ;  gen.  UeAtnnAc,  dat.  UeA-m]\Aij  ; 
UeAUiAin  1tiAC|\A,  the  place  called  Beal  atha  na 
Teamrach,  in  the  parish  of  Dysart,  near  Castle  Island, 
in  the  county  of  Kerry,  seems  to  point  out  the  con- 
tiguity of  this  place. 
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ceAti-OAlA,  s.  m.  pi.  of  ceAiro&l,  a  fire-brand. 

ceAnriA,  adj.  pi.  of  ceArm,  strong,  bold,  powerful ;  comp. 

ceirme. 
ceArmcA.  s.  securities,  bonds,  engagements. 
ceAf,  s.  m.  heat,  warmth  ;  gen.  ceAf  a  ;  ceAf  nA  ceirmeAt), 

the  heat  of  the  fire. 
ceAfbAc,  s.  m.  heat,  sultriness  ;  gen.  ceAfbMJ. 
c6ro,  irreg.  v.  n.  imp.   go;  infin.  a  "bub;  ceibfb,   2nd  pers. 

pi.  imp.  do  ye  go. 
ceitj,  v.  a.  cast,  throw,  fling ;  j\o  ceilg  pe,  perf.  he  cast ; 

infin.  -co  ceib^eAn  or  t)0  ceitpnc. 
ceine,  j.  /  a  fire  ;  gen.  ceineAt),  //.  ceince. 
ceitieAb,  gen.  ofzewe,  fire. 

ceingeoriiA'o,  7/.  n.  would  go ;  a  cond.  form  oftheverb  ceTO,  go, 
ceic,  v.  n.  imp.  flee,  escape  ;  infin.  ceraeAT)  awdf  ceiceArh  ; 

]\o  ceiceAT)A|A  tube,  ^<?r^  ^rd  pers.  pi.  they  all  fled. 
ceo]\A,  s.  m.  and f.  a  border,  a  boundary;  £<?».  ceonAnn, 

pi.  ueorvAtiriA. 
ci,  s.  principally  used  with  the  prep.  A1|\,  in  the  sense  of  about, 

to,  as  A|\  ci  x>o  beic,  about  to  be ;  An  ci  a  rriAnbcA, 

about  to  kill  him,  literally,  on  the  design  or  intention 

of  his  hilling. 
ciajai-o,  pres.  tense  ^rdpers.  pi.  they  go,  of  irreg.  v.  n.  cero  ; 

properly    ce-rai-o  or  ceit> ;  a  5-ceAnn   £aca  -pocAijx 

ciA§A-ra,  they  lead  to  (a  5-ceAnn)  every  advantage. 
C15,  v.  n.,  see  c&n. 
ci^eAt*,  cond.  0/C15,  might  come. 
cijeA-priA,  s.  m.  a  lord,  proprietor,  chief  ruler;  gen.  id.,  pi 

-Aije,  gen.  pi.  ci^eAfMiAt). 
cimciobb,  s.  circuit,  compass,  ambit;  a  "o-cimciott  "OhiA^ 

mutyA,  around  Diarmuid  ;  comp. prep,  about,  around; 

citncioVL  An  cAoncA-mn,    about  the  quicken  tree  ; 

iua  cimciobl,  around  her  orit;  ir>A  cimciott,  around 

him  or  it ;  at>  cimcioUl,  about  thee;  iha  cunc-iolL 

■pein,  about  hiraself. 
cmneApiAc,  adj.  stout,  strong ;  pi.  cirmeApiACA  ;    comp. 

cinneAfUAige. 
cm  era  e,  adj.  fiery. 
ciob|\A,   thou  wouldst   give;     2nd.  pers.   sing.  cond.  from 

CAbAijA,  give ;   beA-jvfA,    the   2nd.  pers.  sing.  cond.  as 

formed  from  beijv. 
ciobj\<yo,  cond.   would  give  ;  another  form  is  beAnpvb  ;  the 

first  is  for??ied  from  CAbAin,   the  second  from  bein ; 

riAc  ,o-ciobr\A,6  ye  that  he  would  not  give  ;  50  'O-ciob- 

|\Airm,  that  I  would  give. 
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cio,dLaca,6,  v.  a.  infin,  of  cio-oLac,  bestow,  present. 
ciot)LAiceA,6,  z.  s.  m.  a  gift ;  gen.  ciotibAicce,  pi.  id. 
ciomAin,  v.  a.    bequeath,    bestow;    infin,    id.   no  ciomAin 

per/,  bestowed. 
ciomr-ujjAt),  s.   m.  a  collection,  a  congregation  ;  gen.  ciom- 

pngce. 
cionob,  s.  m.  a  gathering;  gen.  cionoilawaTciono'lcA,  pi.  id. 
cin,  s.  f.  a  country,  a  land,  a  nation  ;  gen.  cine,  pi.  cioncA  ; 

m&c  cine,  a  wolf,  son   of  the   (wild)  country;    Uin 

UAi-pn^i-pe,  the  Land  of  Promise. 
nubAj\,    1    will  give;   1st.  pers.  sing.  fut.  of  CAbAin,  give; 

beAnpvo,  fut.  from  bein,  I  will  give ;  ni  ciub^n,  I 

will  not  give. 
cT/AiCinifj,  s.  f.   weakening     venom  or  benumbing  poison ; 

from  cIaic,  adj.  weak,  languid,  and  mm,  poison. 
cLacui§,   v.  a.    reduce,  weaken;  no    cLacui£,   reduced  or 

weakened  in  strength. 
cobAfi,   s.  m.    a  well;    gen.    cobAin,    //.   id.    and  coib- 

]\eACA. 

coc&it,    v.    a.    dig,  scoop,  root ;  no  cocAit  ye  per/,  he  dug. 

cog,  v.  a.  raise,  lift-up,  build  ;  infin.  cogbAii,  cogbA-p,  pres. 
hist,  raises  ;  -oo  co^bA'OAn  ait  £niAnn  gAin  tfton-pAn 
5-cluicce  -pin  ;  the'Fenii  raised  a  great  shout  at  that 
game ;  co^Aib,  perf.  raised  ;  cojAib  re  tAn  a  t>A  bA-p 
teir  t>on  tnrge,  he  brought  with  him  (i.e.  carried 
away)  the   full  of  his  palms  of  the  water. 

coicim,  s.  guise,  plight;  -pAn  coicim  fin,  under  that  guise. 

coi^epe,  s.  emph.  of  C015,  fondness. 

coincirn,  s.  heaviness,  stupor  ;  no  cmc  re  a  coincim  fUAin, 
he  fell  into  a  stupor  (of  slumber). 

coir^,  s.  f  expedition,  work,  cause. 

conn,  s.f.  a  wave;  gen.  utrnine,  dat.  ctrnin, //.  connA. 

con  At),  s.  m.  fruit,  figuratively  virtue;  -oo  cojaax)  mo  jvaca, 
by  virtue  of  my  prowess  ;  gen.  conAix> ;  pi.  coince. 

cone,  s.  m.  a  boar ;  gen.  cuinc,  pi.  id. 

conn&c,  adj.  pregnant,  fruitful. 

coinnceA-p,  s.f  conception,  pregnancy,  fruit;  gen.-y&. 

cnA,  adv.  to  wit,  videlicet,  likewise,  also. 

cnAc,  s.  in.  time ;  gen.  cnAcA  ;  generally  used  adverbially,  as 
An  cnAc-pm,  then. 

cnAcnonA,  s.  m.  evening;  gen.  id.  pi.  cnAConAitje ;  turn 
cnAcnonA,  at  eventime. 

cne,  prep,  through,  by,  at ;  cne  n-A  conp,  through  his  body  ; 
it  becomes  cnep,  before  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel, 
as  cner  An  untAbnA-o  rin,  through  that  speech. 
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cneAf,  num.  adj.  three ;  ah  cneAf  UAin,  the  third  time ;  Ati 

cneAr  cAon,  the  third  berry ;  ah  cneAr  f  eAcc,  the 

third  occasion, 
cneij,  v.  a.  abandon,  desert,  forsake ;  in  fin  cneijeAtt. 
c^eintTiiteA-o,  s.  m.  a  mighty  champion  or  soldier, 
cjveire,  adj.  irrcg.  comp.  degree  of  tAitnn,  strong  ,  comp. 

also  Lai  one. 
cnetin,  adj.  mighty,  strong,  brave,  powerful;  comp.  cneine. 
cneuntAoc,  s.  m.  a  brave  hero  ;  gen.  -Iaoic. 
cni,  adj.   three;  cni  caojva  "oiob,   three  berries  of  them ; 

cni  CAinn  *ofob,  three  cairns  of  them. 
cniAtt,   s.  three  persons  or  things;    adj.  three,  as  cniAn 

eAclAc,  three  attendants. 
cniAC,  s.  m.  a  lord,  a  chief, 
cnic,  adj.  quick,  nimble,  dexterous;  comp.  cnice. 
cju'oca,  prep.  pron.  under  them,  through  them. 
qvmcA  ceut>,  s.  acantred  ;  gen.  id.pl.  cniucAioe  cetro. 
cnom,     adj.     heavy,     weighty,     grave,     serious;     comp, 

cntntne. 
cnom,  s.  m.  and  f.  a  charge,  a  burden,  blame,  rebuke  ;  gen, 

cntntn  aWcntntne  ;  ni  rriAn  cnom  a  -oeinimre  -put), 

it  is  not  as  a  rebuke  I   say  that ;  jati  x>o  oeic  aj 

•oeunArh  cntnm  Ain,  not  to  be  rebuking  him  (making 

rebuke  on  him. 
cnom-coinceAf  s.j.  heavy  pregnancy. 
cnorh-j;AncA,  s.  m.  loud  shouts;  from  cnom,  adj.  heavy,  and 

3a|\ca,  a  shout. 
cnom-Loi-ppie,  s.  heavy  vibrations. 
cnt)A§,  inter jec.  woe,  alas  ! 

cnuAiVL,  s.f.  a  sheath,  a  scabbard ;  gen,  -be,  -LeACA. 
cnuim,  see  cnom,  s.  m.  a  charge, 
cntntne,  s.f.  gen.  4/"  cnom. 
cu,  pers. pron.  2nd.  pers.  thou;  cu  jrem,  thou  thyself :  cG, 

ace,  case,  and  form  of  nom,  used  with  pass,  verbs  and 

with  the  assertive  verb  if . 
ctiAirceAnc,  s.  m.  the  north  ;  gen.  -ceinc. 
cuAnAfOAb,  s.  m.  wages,  hire  ;  gen.  -Ail,  pi.  id. 
cuAnufgAbAit,  s.f.  a  report,  a  rumour;  gen,  cuAniifjAblA. 
cuaca,  s.  m.  gen.  of  cuac,  a  tribe,  a  people, 
cug,  irreg.  v.  a.perf.  gave ;  imp.  CAbAin  or  bein. 
CU15,    v.    a.  and  n.  know,  understand,  think ;    infin,   a 

cuij-pn. 
Ctticrm,  infin.  v.  a.  and n.  of  cuig. 
ctntte  or  ctnlteAO.    s.  m.  more,  addition,   remnant,    a 

My, 
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ctnLViotti,  v.  s.  merit,  earning,  desert ;  inf.  to  deserve, 
ctnltir,    2nd.  pers.   sing.  perf.  you  have   deserved ;  imp. 

ctnLL,   deserve,  earn,  merit ;  -j\o  ctntbeAf-rA,  I  have 

deserved ;  nion  ctnltirxe,  you  have  not  deserved, 
cu-mn ,  j. /.  dat.  0/conn,  a  wave, 
ctnjunn,  s.  m.  gen.  of  ctnn.eAnn,  a  spark  of  fire,  a  flash  of 

lightning, 
ruinting,  v.  n.  descend,  come  down  ;  infin.  id.  aj  ctnnl/ins, 

pres.  part,  descending. 
ctnjvpeAc,  adj.  tired,  weary,  mournful,  woful. 
ctnnr-eAiriAiL,   adj.  mournful,   woful,  sorrowful ;  also  tired, 

same  as  ctnnf  eAC. 
cviif,  s.  f  dat.  of  uur,  a  beginning ;  gen.  cuire ;   6  cuif  50 

•oeineAt),  from  beginning  to  end. 
Ctlic,  v.  n.  fall;  m_^«.  ctncitn,  ctucro,  pres.  tense,  yrd.  pers. 

pi.  they  fall ;  ctnc^eAt>,  ^«^/.  would  fall ;  a  5  cvnam, 

pres. part,  tailing ;  Annrin  An  UAin  •o'aiim§  An  cnuni  An 

ceAC  Ag  ctucrni  uinne,  then  when  the  worm  perceived 

the  house  falling  upon  it. 
ctncfeAf,  fut.  hist,  shall  fall, 
cuicim,  v.  s.  f.  a  fall,  a  falling ;  gen.  cuicime,  A|V  -D-ctncim, 

upon  the  fall. 
ctitcA,   s.  f.  gen.  and  pi.  of  cuLac,  a  hill,  a  hillock,  knoll,  a 

mound;    -o'lonnfAijio  ni  cuLca,  to  the  hillock;  atv 

b-'FAjjbAi'L  nA  cube  a  ■61,  upon  the  leaving  of  the  tulacn 

to  it,  i.e.  when  it  was  leaving  the  tulach. 
cufttir  and cunAf,  s.  m.  a  journey,  voyage,  pilgrimage;  gen. 

and  pi.  cunuir. 
uacca|\,  s.  m.  the  top,  summit,  upper  part  of  anything ;  gen. 

UAccA-in,  pi.  id. 
UAibre,  prep.  pron.  empk.form  0/uAib,  from  ye. 
u  Ait),  prep.  pron.  from  him. 
UAigneA-p,  s.m.  secrecy,  privacy ;  gen.  UAigmf. 
«Aim,  s.  f.  a  grave,  cave,  den,  cavern,  grotto ;  gen.  tiAiitie 

andu&rnA,pl.  haitia. 
«Aim,  prep.  pron.  from  me. 
tiAinne,  prep.  pron.  from  us. 
UAin,  s.f.  time,  hour ;  gen.  t>Ai|\e. 
MArpbe,   s.  m.  gen.  and  pi.  of  UAfAt,  nobility,  nobleman, 

gentleman ;  -oo  nein,  a  n-UAirbe,  according  to  their 

nobihty. 
UAtriA,  s.  m.  gen.  <?/uAim,  a  grave,  cave,  den,  a  cavern ;  gen. 

also  -UAinie. 
UAtriAn,  s.  f.  dread,  awe,  dismay;  gen.  UAtriAin. 
u&w:,prep.  pron.  from  thee;  UAicpem,  from  thyself. 
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«AtAc,  s.  m.  a  burden,  load,  heavy  charge,  obligation. 

«Af aL,  adj.  noble,  high-born ;  comp.  UAifte ;  s. 

uaca,  prep.  pron.  from  them. 

«AcbA|%  s.  m.  horror,  terror ;  gen.  uAcbAip. 

MAcbAfAC,  adj.  horrible,  terrible  ;  comp.  «AcbAfAi£e. 

u-o,  indef. ^  demons,  pron.  that,  there,  yonder. 

tH  gen.  sing,  and  pi.  of  O  or  Ma,  a  descendant  of  a  tribe;  a 

■riiic  "Ui  "Ouibne,  O  son  of  O'Duibhne. 
turn,  prep. pron.  around  him  or  it,  upon  him  or  it. 
ui f\,  s.  m.  gen.  of  «f\,  mould,  earth. 
61^5615,   s.  f.  dat.  ofw^e^,  a  high  branch,  or  bough ; 

gen.  ui^e^e. 
ui^tYieirni§,   s.  m.  gen,  of  tilfurieifneAc,  great  or  exceeding 

courage ;  from  tiijv,  great,  tf^tneipieAC,  courage. 
wppe,  prep.  pron.  upon  her,  upon  it. 
tnj\j\efe,  prep.  pron.  emph.  form  of  wppe. 
uirge,  s.  m.  water ;  gen.  id. 
uite,  indef.  adj.  all;  50  h-tnle,  all,  entirely. 
uLc-pvoA,  comf).  adj»  long-bearded. 
"UVIai'5,  s.  m.  Ulster ;  gen.  tlVLAO. 
utbAiri,  adj.  prepared,  ready ;  comp.  utlAitfie. 
UIIcac,  adj.  belonging  to  Ulster,  Ultonian. 
d\i  an  intern,  prefix.,  written  uifv,  before  words  whose  first 

vowel  is  slender. 
U}\cAp,   s.  m.  a  cast,  a  throw,  a  shot,  a  fling ;  gen.  U|\cAit\  ; 

also  «|\c«|\,  gen.  -tnj\. 
6  ^lAbiAAt),  v.  s.  speeching,  speech. 
ufiArmAib,  s.  dat.pl.  of  u\<1&yiyi,  a  staff;  gen.  tij\lA1nii,  //. 

id. ,  ti  jvtArm  f Loaja,  the  staff  of  a  spear. 
ti^Uii'Oe,  s.  a  skirmish,  a  conflict,  a  blow. 
ufAitDe,  adj.  comp.  degree  of  p^Uf  or  M^*Ti  e&sy. 
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KEPOBT  FOE  1880. 

The  following  Eeport  was  read  by  the  Secretary 
of  Council,  and  adopted  at  the  meeting  held  on 
Tuesday,  1st  March,  1881. 

The  Council  beg  to  submit  their  Report  for  the 
year  1880-1881,  and  have  much  pleasure  in  being 
able  to  state  that  the  n  ovement  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Irish  language  continues  to  advance 
steadily.  In  reporting  progress,  during  the  past 
year,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark  that  many 
things  have  occurred  calculated  to  divert  the  at- 
tention of  the  Irish  people  from  the  cultivation  of 
their  language.  The  public  interest  has  been 
much  engaged  with  matters  of  great  national  and 
pressing  importance.  Indeed,  so  great  have  been 
the  issues,  and  so  absorbing  the  questions  agi- 
tating the  Irish  people,  that  the  time  for  carrying 
on  such  a  movement  may  appear  somewhat  in- 
opportune. However,  be  that  as  it  may,  the 
Council  are  glad  to  state  that  the  progress  made 
during  their  term  of  office  can  compare  favourably 
with  the  previous  years,  the  number  of  communi- 
cations received  by  the  Society  being  considerably 
in  excess  of  that  for  the  year  1879. 

The  Council  have  great  pleasure  in  announcing 
that  the  Irish  language  has  been  placed  on  the 
programme  of  the  new  Royal  University  of  Ire- 
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lfctal,  and  herewith  append  the  memorial  sent  by 
them  to  the  senate  of  that  body,  with  their  reply. 
The  Society  had  already,  by  its  labours,  secured 
for  the  language  a  position  on  the  programme  of 
the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  and 
also  on  that  of  the  Commissioners  of  Intermediate 
Education,  and  it  is  therefore  a  matter  of  congra- 
tulation that,  owing  to  the  action  of  this  Society, 
the  Irish  language  now  holds  a  prominent  place 
on  the  curricula  of  the  three  great  systems  of 
State  Education  in  this  country,  namely,  Primary, 
Intermediate,  and  University.  And  when  the 
drawbacks  which  impede  the  teaching  of  Irish  in 
the  Primary  Schools  shall  have  been  removed, 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  these  schools 
will  be  the  great  means  of  preserving  the  language 
in  the  future,  as  they  are  deemed  to  have  been 
the  principal  cause  of  its  decline  and  decay  in  the 
past. 

The  Council,  having  learned  that  the  quarterly 
fee  of  two  shillings  exacted  by  the  Board  of 
National  Education  from  pupils  studying  Irish 
had  the  effect  of  preventing  large  numbers  of 
students  from  availing  themselves  of  the  conces- 
sions lately  granted  by  the  Board,  forwarded  to 
that  body  a  numerously  signed  memorial  on  the 
subject.  Amongst  the  signatories  were  a  large 
number  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  bishops.  A 
letter,  in  answer  to  this  memorial,  was  received 
from  the  Secretary  to  the  Commissioners,  stating 
that  they  were  precluded  by  express  regulations 
of  the  Treasury  in  reference  to  special  extra 
branches  from  acceding  to  the  Society's  request; 

The  unfavourable  tenor  of  this  reply,  and  the 
receipt  of  a  large  number  of  letters  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  especially  from  clergymen  and 
schoolmasters,  complaining  of  the  regulations  con- 
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cerning  the  teaching  of  Irish  in  the  National 
Schools,  made  it  necessary  to  draw  up  and  forward 
to  all  the  Irish  Members  of  Parliament  a  circular, 
requesting  them  to  use  their  influence  with  the 
Government  to  have  the  two  shilling  fee  abolished, 
and  to  permit  children  of  the  second  class  and 
upwards  to  be  examined  for  results'  fees  in 
Irish. 

Mr.  T.  Sexton,  M.P.,  one  of  the  members  of 
our  Council,  who  brought  the  subject  before  the 
House  of  Commons  last  August,  wrote  as  follows : — 
"  The  Council,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  be  interested 
to  learn  that  yesterday  I  had  a  conference  of  con- 
siderable length  with  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land on  the  subject  of  the  extra  fee  imposed  by 
the  Treasury  regulation  on  the  teaching  of  the 
Irish  language  in  the  Irish  National  Schools.  I 
submitted  to  Mr.  Forster  the  outlines  of  the  case 
upon  which  I  ask  that  the  restrictive  regulation 
shall  be  cancelled.  He  declared  that  he  could  not 
give  any  pledge  at  the  present  moment,  or  until 
he  could  find  time  to  examine  all  the  bearings  of 
the  subject;  but  my  firm  impression  is  that  he 
will  consider  it  in  a  quite  unprejudiced  manner, 
and  that  he  will  decide  upon  it  according  to  what 
may  appear  to  him  to  be  the  public  interest. 
Thus  the  Council  may  be  assured  that  the  ques- 
tion of  extra  fee  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  equitably 
settled." 

Thus  stands  the  question  at  the  present  time 
It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  Mr.  Forster  may  soon 
be  able  to  find  time  to  examine  the  matter.  The 
Council  will  watch  the  action  of  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary with  the  deepest  interest  and  anxiety.  They 
are  very  hopeful  that  the  result  of  the  Chief 
Secretary's  attention  to  the  matter,  having  regard 
to  Irish  public  opinion  and  the  importance  and 
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consideration  justly  due  to  a  language  still  spoken 
in  this  country  by  about  one  million  of  people, 
will  be  to  abolish  the  vexatious  disabilities  which 
are  imposed  on  the  teaching  of  Irish,  and  thereby 
secure  perfect  freedom  for  teaching  it  in  the  Irish 
National  Schools. 

Of  all  the  drawbacks  to  the  study  of  the  Irish 
language,  and  they  are  many,  the  Council  believe 
this  to  be  the  greatest,  and  they  are  confirmed  in 
their  belief  from  the  correspondence  they  have 
received,  and  the  strong  expression  of  opinion 
conveyed  therein,  as  also  from  the  fact  that  the 
Irish  Teachers'  Associations  have  more  than  once 
at  their  local  meetings  and  their  Annual  Congress 
in  Dublin  unanimously  passed  resolutions  in 
favour  of  the  abolition  of  these  restrictions. 

The  Council  will,  therefore,  aided  by  intelligent 
public  opinion,  strenuously  endeavour  to  effect 
the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  deeming  it  of 
paramount  importance  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Irish  language. 

"With  the  exception  of  the  restrictions  connected 
with  the  study  and  teaching  of  Irish  on  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  National  Board,  the  movement  for 
the  study  of  the  language  has  satisfactorily  pro- 
gressed. 

The  Council  received,  from  time  to  time,  in- 
teresting accounts  of  the  formation  of  classes  and 
associations  at  home  and  abroad.  In  America  the 
study  of  the  Irish  language  is  being  pursued  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm  and  success.  We  learn 
from  the  reports  of  the  Irish  classes  and  associa- 
tions that  American,  German,  and  Hebrew  young 
men  sit  side  by  side  with  Irish  youths  learning 
the  Irish  language  for  the  sake  of  its  literary  ad- 
vantages. Irish-American  newspapers  devote 
their  columns  to  the  publishing  of  Irish  literature 
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in  the  Irish  character,  and  the  New  York  Society 
for  the  Preservation  of  the  Irish  Language  has 
recently  brought  out  a  new  and  handsome  cheap 
edition  of  Dr.  MacHale's  translation  of  u  Moore's 
Melodies." 

In  Germany  the  number  of  students  taking  an 
interest  in  Irish  is  fast  increasing.  Dr.  Ernst 
Windisch,  of  the  University  of  Leipzig,  some 
short  time  ago  brought  out  an  Irish  Grammar  for 
German  students,  and  has  followed  it  up  with  a 
publication  consisting  of  Irish  texts  for  advanced 
students. 

Dr.  Zimmer,  who  presided  at  some  of  the 
Council  meetings  of  the  Society  last  summer,  and 
was  engaged  in  publishing  some  interesting  Irish 
glosses,  still  continues  his  Irish  class  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin.  He  is  now  occupied  in  bringing 
out  a  new  edition  of  Zeuss'  "Grammatica 
Celtica.', 

In  Australia,  too,  a  branch  of  the  Society  has 
been  formed.  L.  Kenyon,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the 
St.  Patrick's  Victorian  Association  for  the  Pre- 
servation and  Extension  of  the  Irish  Language, 
has  written  to  the  Council  requesting  to  have  the 
Society  affiliated.  This  is  the  first  association 
established  in  Australia.  At  its  inauguration  in 
Melbourne  the  opening  address  was  delivered  by 
the  President,  Sir  Bryan  O'Loghlen,  Bart.,  to  a 
distinguished  body  of  members  of  the  association 
and  colonists.  A  young  gentleman,  who  possesses 
an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  spoken  and  written 
language,  has  lately  proceeded  to  Melbourne, 
taking  with  him  a  large  supply  of  our  books,  and 
will  give  his  valuable  assistance  in  organising 
classes. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that,  owing  to  the 
action  of  tbe  0' Curry  Exhibition  Committee,  an 
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exhibition  of  £20  is  offered  for  competition  in  the 
Catholic  University  of  Ireland,  and  for  junior 
students  three  prizes  of  £5,  £3,  and  £2,  according 
to  the  relative  merits  of  the  candidates. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  her  Grace  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  issued  her  farewell  ad- 
dress to  the  Irish  people  in  the  Irish  language  ; 
that  newspapers  written  in  Spanish  at  the  foot  of 
the  Andes  contain  advertisements  in  the  Irish 
language,  and  that  Professor  Hart,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati,  and  Professor  Dall'  Orts,  of 
the  University  of  Genoa,  take  great  interest  in 
our  movement,  and  are  engaged  in  the  study  of 
the  Irish  language. 

Eeports  were  received  from  secretaries  of  the 
following  classes  and  associations,  some  of  them 
of  a  more  or  less  interesting  character : — John 
Carton,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Termonfeckin 
Association;  A.  O'Grady,  Esq.,  Ballaghaderin ; 
Rev.  P.  A.  O'Connell,  Miltown  Association,  county 
Kerry ;  Rev.  "W".  S.  Donegan,  Harold's-cross ; 
Rev.  Father  M'Ternan,  Killasnet,  Sligo;  John 
Kelly,  Esq.,  Pollockshaw  Association,  Scotland; 
John  Lynch,  Esq.,  Cahir;  Patrick  H.  Looney, 
Esq.,  Nile-street,  Cork;  Daniel  Coghlan,  Esq., 
Brompton,  London ;  John  Burke,  Esq.,  Bagnals- 
town,  county  Carlow ;  John  Fleming,  Esq.,  Rath- 
gormuck,  Carrick-on-Suir ;  Eugene  McCarthy, 
Esq.,  Dunmanway  Association ;  W.  Keating, 
Esq.,  Bennett's  Church;  M.  A.  Colbert,  Esq., 
Kanturk;  John  O'Connor,  Esq.,  Ballinacartin ; 
P.  Cawley,  Esq.,  Letterfrack;  J.  D.  Cassidy,  Esq., 
Cloghaneely  Gaelic  Association,  county  Donegal ; 
Patrick  Fahy,  Esq.,  St.  Patrick's,  Holywood, 
Belfast;  John  O'Keeffe,  Esq.,  Kilmallock; 
Cornelius  O'Herlihy,  Esq.,  Berrings,  Inniscarra; 
Robert  Gould,  Esq.,  Liverpool,  &c.  &c. 
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Classes  were  established  by  the  Christian 
Brothers  at  St.  Laurence  O'Toole's  and  Synge- 
street  Schools.  Rev.  J.  T.  Murphy,  Rockwell 
College,  Cahir,  informed  the  Council  that  that 
institution  sent  up  fourteen  candidates  for  exami- 
nation in  the  Celtic  programme  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Intermediate  Education,  all  of  whom 
passed  with  merit. 

Almost  all  the  National  School  teachers  having 
Irish  classes  complain  loudly  of  the  regulations  of 
the  National  Board,  and  of  the  high  standard  of 
qualification  necessary  to  obtain  a  certificate, 
saying  that  they  will  be  reluctantly  compelled  to 
give  up  teaching  Irish  altogether  unless  these 
regulations  be  considerably  modified. 

The  financial  state  of  the  Society  continues 
satisfactory.  The  balance-sheet,  giving  a  state- 
ment of  the  Society's  accounts  for  the  year  ending 
the  31st  December,  1880,  exhibits  a  balance  in 
the  Society's  favour  of  £94  13s.  4^d. 

The  number  of  publications  disposed  of  by  the 
Society  during  the  year  was  as  follows  : — Of  the 
"  First  Irish  Book,"  1,716  copies  were  sold, making 
a  total  issue  of  32,787  copies. 

Of  the  "  Second  Irish  Book,"  897  copies,  making 
a  total  issue  of  14,972. 

Of  the  "  Third  Irish  Book,"  598,  making  a  total 
issue  of  3,101. 

Of  the  Copy-books,  507,  making  a  total  of 
4,115. 

The  Society  published  the  "First  Irish  Book" 
in  1877,  the  "  Second  Irish  Book"  in  1878,  the 
"  Third  Irish  Book  "  in  1879.  The  "  Pursuit  of 
Diarmuid  and  Grainne,"  Part  I.,  was  issued  by 
the  Society  in  May,  1880,  and  the  number  of 
copies  sold  between  that  date  and  the  31st  De- 
cember last  was  555.     This  volume  of  over  200 
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pages,  consisting  of  text,  translation,  notes,  and 
glossary,  and  forming  the  first  of  a  series  of 
''Gaelic  Reading  Books,"  was  sold  for  one  shilling, 
and  is  the  cheapest  Irish  book  yet  printed.  In 
the  preface  it  was  announced  that  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  work  would  be  published,  and  the 
Council  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  they  have 
completed  that  work,  and  that  they  will  be  able  in 
a  few  weeks  to  issue  another  volume  larger  than 
that  published  about  the  same  time  last  year. 
"Whilst  admirably  adapted  as  a  text-book  for 
students  and  for  philological  purposes,  it  affords,  in 
the  translation  and  notes  which  accompany  it,  an 
Dpportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  best 
prose  tale  now  extant  of  the  Ossianic  literature. 

The  number  of  books  sold  by  the  Society  during 
the  year  was  4,273,  making  a  total  issue  of 
55,530  copies,  exclusive  of  pamphlets. 

The  complaint  of  the  want  of  books  will  soon 
no  longer  be  heard,  seeing  the  number  of  reprints 
in  a  cheap  and  handy  form  which  are  being  issued 
by  publishers  and  others. 

A  circular  was  prepared  and  forwarded  to  such 
members  of  the  Society  as  live  in  large  towns  or 
their  vicinity,  inquiring  whether  the  Society's 
books  were  on  sale  there,  and  if  not,  requesting 
them  to  forward  the  names  of  suitable  agents. 

A  new  pamphlet  containing  the  Eeport  for  1879, 
by-laws  and  officers,  &c,  for  1880-1881,  was 
printed  and  circulated. 

It  has  been  decided  by  the  Council  that  the 
Society  should  act  as  a  medium  between  those 
requiring  instruction  in  Irish  and  persons  willing 
and  competent  to  teach  Irish. 

The  election  of  the  Council  and  officers  for 
1880-81  was  carried  out  in  accordance  with  By- 
laws II.,  III. 
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In  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society,  Lord  Francis  N.  Conyngham, 
the  Council,  in  accordance  with  By-law  IV., 
elected  The  0' Conor  Don  to  the  vacant  office; 
and,  as  the  place  of  Vice-President  became  vacant 
thereby,  they  elected  Lieutenant-General  Smythe 
as  Vice-President. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  something  should  be 
done  to  restore  the  Irish  Professorships  in  the 
Queen's  Colleges,  especially  as  they  are  about  to 
become  feeders  to  the  new  University.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  Irish  chairs,  which  were 
established  with  so  much  difficulty,  should  have 
been  allowed  to  lapse. 

Finally,  the  Council  beg  earnestly  to  urge  upon 
Irishmen  the  duty  and  necessity  of  organising 
associations  for  the  cultivation  of  their  native 
language  in  their  respective  districts,  and,  for  the 
sake  of  union,  to  have  them  affiliated  with  the 
Central  Society.  Such  action  will  ensure  that  the 
present  movement  for  the  preservation  of  our 
language  shall  not  be  a  mere  temporary  effort, 
but  one  stamped  with  the  impress  of  true  intellec- 
tual and  national  progress,  and  thus  secure  from 
lethargy  or  reaction. 


The  following  is  the  Memorial  presented  by  the 
Society  to  the  Senate  of  the  Royal  University  oi 
Ireland : — 

To  the  Senate  of  the  Eotal  University 
op  Ireland. 
The  Memorial  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  foi 
the  Preservation  of  the  Irish  Language 

Shewexk  that  the  University  of  Dublin,  and 
the  Catholic  University  and  other  Universities, 
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both  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
have  Chairs  of  Celtic  Language  and  Literature. 

That  the  Irish  language  is  now  taught  in  many 
of  the  Colleges  and  Schools  of  Ireland. 

That  it  has  a  place  on  the  programme  of  the 
National  Board  and  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inter- 
mediate Education. 

That,  independent  of  the  educational  utility  of 
the  study  of  the  Irish  language,  its  scientific  value 
has  long  been  recognised  by  savants  in  various 
countries,  to  whose  zeal  in  its  cultivation  the  com- 
parative philology  of  the  Indo-European  languages 
owes  much  of  its  present  state  of  advancement. 

That,  further,  few  countries  in  Europe  equal 
Ireland  in  the  possession  of  such  an  abundant 
store  of  ancient  literature,  containing  materials 
not  only  intrinsically  interesting  in  themselves, 
but  capable  of  contributing  importantly  to  the 
new  study  of  comparative  mythology,  and  of  illus- 
trating the  primitive  modes  of  thought,  and  the 
common  tradition  of  the  Aryan  family  of  man- 
kind ;  and  that  a  knowledge  of  the  language  in 
question  is  indispensable  to  the  utilisation  of  those 
valuable  materials. 

That  the  consideration  of  the  above-mentioned 
facts  induces  your  memorialists  to  submit  that,  in 
placing  the  Irish  language  on  the  curriculum  of 
the  Eoyal  University  of  Ireland,  the  Senate  would 
be  but  according  it  a  position  corresponding  to  its 
acknowledged  value,  and  suited  to  the  dignity  of 
an  ancient  and  still  living  language. 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  the 
Secretaries  to  the  Senate : — 

M  The  Royal  University  op  Ireland  Offices, 
"  The  Castle,  Dublin, 

"  22nd  February,  1881. 
"  Sir,— "Referring  to   our  letter  of    the   28th 
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October,  we  beg  to  inform  yon  that  the  Memorial 
from  the  Council  of  the  Society  for  the  Preserva- 
tion of  the  Irish  Language,  which  was  thereby 
acknowledged,  has  been  carefully  regarded  by  the 
Committee,  and  we  trust  that  the  curriculum 
which  is  about  to  be  laid  before  Her  Majesty  for 
approval  will  be  found,  when  published,  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  your  Society. 

"We  are,  sir, 

"  Yours  obediently, 

«J.  C.  MEREDITH,),      ,     . 
"D.B.  DUNNE,         J  **»*«"#•. 

u  J.  J.  MacSweeney,  Esq., 
"  9  Kildare-street." 


BY-LAWS, 

MADE  IN  PURSUANCE  OF  RULE  V.  OF  THE 
SOCIETY. 


I. 

Council — How  Constituted. 

The  Council  of  the  Society  shall  be  constituted 
as  follows  : — Thirty  Members  shall  be  elected  by 
"ballot;  these  at  their  first  meeting  shall  co-opt 
fifteen  others,  and  the  Council  thus  formed  shall 
have  power  to  add  ten  more  to  their  number  within 
their  year  of  office,  not  more  than  three  Members, 
of  whose  names  notices  shall  have  been  previously 
given,  to  be  elected  at  any  one  meeting. 

II. 

Election  of  Council  Annual — Hole  of  Election. 

The  annual  election  of  the  Council  shall  be  by 
ballot.  Balloting-papers  and  the  other  necessary 
forms  shall  be  sent  to  all  Members  of  the  Society 
resident  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  not  later 
than  the  7th  of  March  ;  said  papers  to  be  returned 
to  the  Society  not  later  than  noon  on  the  17th.  day 
of  the  same  month. 

III. 
A  House  List  to  be  sent  out. 

That  along  with  the  balloting-papers  there  shall 
be  sent  to  the  Members  of  the  Society  a  house  list 
of  names  of  Members  recommended  by  the  Council 
for  election  to  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice- 
President,  and  to  twenty  seats  on  the  Council ; 
and  that  this  list  be  drawn  up  at  a  meeting  of  the 
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Council  convened  for  that  purpose,  of  which  due 
notice  shall  be  given  by  the  Secretary. 

IV. 

Vacancies  on  Council — Office  Holders. 

The  Council  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  any 
vacancy  that  may  occur  in  the  Council  of  officers 
previous  to  the  Annual  Election  ;  but  the  Mem- 
bers so  elected  shall  hold  the  office  so  long  only 
as  it  would  have  been  held  by  the  vacating  Mem- 
ber if  no  vacancy  had  occurred. 

V. 

Hon.  Members — Their  Number. 

That  the  Council  shall  have  power  to  elect  not 
more  than  ten  persons  in  any  year  to  be  Honorary 
Members  of  the  Society  and  of  the  Council ;  the 
ground  of  such  election  to  be  eminent  character 
and  known  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the 
Society. 

VI. 
Meetings  oe  the  Council. 

The  Council  of  the  Society  for  the  Preservation 
of  the  Irish  Language  shall  meet  not  less  fre- 
quently than  once  a  month.  More  frequent  meet- 
ings may  be  held  if  they  be  deemed  desirable  by 
the  Council.  The  day,  hour,  and  place  of  meeting 
shall  not  at  any  time  be  altered  by  a  vote  of  the 
Council,  unless  notice  to  effect  such  change  shall 
have  been  given  in  the  usual  way. 

VII. 

Special  Meetings  of  the  Council. 

Special  meetings  of  the  Council  may  be  sum- 
moned at  any  time  by  the   Secretary,  on  the 
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tain a  notification  of  the  business  for  which  the 
meeting  has  been  called. 

VIII. 

Minutes  of  Council  to  be  Kept. 

That  minutes  be  kept  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Council,  and  that  the  minutes  of  each  meeting  be 
read  as  the  first  business  of  the  next  ensuing 
meeting  of  the  Council. 

IX. 

Notices  of  Motion. 
No  motion  unconnected  with  the  business  of  the 
meeting,  and  of  which  notice  has  not  been  given, 
can  be  passed  at  any  meeting  of  the  Council,  if  it 
be  objected  to  by  any  of  the  Members  present. 

X. 

Motion  relating  to  Expenditure. 
No  motion  involving  a  new  expenditure  of  five 
pounds  or  upwards  from  the  funds  of  the  Society 
shall  be  passed  at  any  meeting  of  the  Council, 
unless  notice  of  the  same  has  been  given  in  the 
manner  hereinafter  provided  by  these  Bules. 

XI. 

Notices  of  Motion. 

Notices  of  motion  may  be  handed  in  at  any 
ordinary  meeting  of  the  Council,  and  notification 
of  the  same  shall  be  sent  by  the  Secretary  to  all 
Members  of  Council  residing  within  ten  miles  of 
Dublin  at  least  two  days  before  the  date  of  the 
meeting  at  which  they  are  to  be  considered.  Five 
Members  of  the  Council  shall  form  a  quorum. 
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XII. 

Sub-Committees. 

That  the  Council  be  subdivided  into  such  Sub- 
committees as  may  be  desirable,  and  may  associate 
Ordinary  Members  on  any  such  Sub -Committee. 
Three  Members  of  such  Sub- Committee  to  form  a 
quorum. 

XIII. 

Members  entitled  to  Elect  and  to  be  Elected. 

No  Member  whose  subscription  for  the  year 
ending  on  the  previous  31st  December  is  unpaid 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  ballot-paper  or  be 
eligible  for  election  to  the  Council. 

XIV. 

Members  Two  Yeaes  in  Arrear  Liable  to  be 
Eemoved. 
Any  Member  of  the  Society  whose  subscription 
is  more  than  two  years  in  arrear,  and  who  has 
twice  been  applied  to  for  the  amount,  shall  be 
liable  to  have  his  name  removed  from  the  list  of 
the  Society  by  a  vote  of  the  Council. 

XV. 
Members  Paying  in  Nov.  and  Dec.  to  be  consi- 
dered AS  PAYING  EOR  THE  FOLLOWING  YEAR. 

Subscriptions  become  due  on  the  1st  of  January 
in  each  year ;  but  the  subscriptions  of  Members 
who  join  the  Society  during  the  months  of  Novem- 
ber and  December  shall  be  regarded  as  paying  to 
the  end  of  the  following  year. 

XVI. 

Subscriptions — Their  Acknowledgment.' 
Money  received  for  the  purposes  of  the  Society 
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shall  be  acknowledged  without  undue  delay ;  an- 
nouncements of  the  same  shall  be  made  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Council  next  following  its  receipt, 
and  a  record  thereof  entered  in  the  books  of  the 
Society. 

XVII. 

Payment  of  Accounts. 
Bills  presented  for  payment  shall  be  brought 
before  the  Council  by  the  Secretary,  and  if  ap- 
proved of,  shall  be  initialled  by  the  Chairman,  and 
passed  to  the  Treasurers  of  the  Society  for  pay- 
ment. 

xyin. 

Society's  Accounts  to  be  Audited  Half- Yearly. 
The  Council  shall  have  the  accounts  of  the 
Society  audited  half-yearly.  Copies  of  the  balance- 
sheet  shall  be  obtainable  by  Members  of  Council 
and  of  the  Society  on  making  application  for  them 


PROGRAMME    OF    EXAMINATION 
IN  THE  IRISH  LANGUAGE 

FOR 

Pupils  of  5th  and  6th  Classes  in  National  Schools. 

First  Year,  (a.) — Grammar  to  the  end  of  the 
regular  verb,  with  the  verbs  is 
and  td. 
(b.) — Twenty  pages  of  an  Irish 
Phrase  Book ;  or  the  phrases  in 
the  First  and  Second  Irish 
Books  published  by  the  Society 
for  the  Preservation  of  the  Irish 
Language. 
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Second  Year,  (a.) — Grammar    to    the     end     of 
Syntax. 
-Twenty  additional  pages  of 
a  Phrase  Book ;  or  an  equi- 
valent in  prose  or  poetry  to 
the  Story  of  Oisin  in  Tir  na 
n-6g. 
(c.) — Translation  of    the   Second 
Book  of  Lessons  into  Irish. 
Third    Year,    (a.) — A  more  critical  knowledge 
of  Grammar. 
(5.)— The  Story  of  Deirdre  (omit- 
ting   the    poetry),   or    the 
Children  of  Lir ;    or  some 
equivalent  book. 
(c.) — Translation    of    the     Third 
Book  of  Lessons  into  Irish. 
A  short  letter  or  essay  in 
Irish. 
Pupils  who  have  made  the  necessary  100  days' 
attendances,  and  who  have  been  regularly  enrolled 
in  the  5th  or  6th  Class,  may  be  examined  for  Re- 
sults Fees  in  Irish.     A  fee  of  10s.  will  be  allowed 
for  each  pupil  who  passes  in  the  foregoing  pro- 
gramme, on  the  usual  conditions  laid  down  for 
Examinations  in  Extra  Subjects. 

By  Order, 

Wm.  H.  Newell,    ) 
John  E.  Sheridan,  ) 

Education  Office,  Dublin, 
October,  1878. 


Sees. 


ROYAL  UNIVERSITY  OF  IRELAND. 
Programme  for  Examinations  for  Celtic,   1881. 

MATRICULATION    EXAMINATION. 

Celtic* — Pass. 

1 .  Irish.  Grammar. 

2.  Twoshorteasyworks,orportionsof  twoworks. 
The  books  for  the  present  are : — 

armala  rnogacca  eipeann,f  1592to  1598,  in- 
clusive. 

Two  short  poems  by  Cucoigrich  O'Clery, 
given  in  0' Curry's  MSS.  Materials  of  Irish 
History,  pp.  562-569. 

3.  Translations  of  easy  sentences  into  Irish. 
Honours. 

In  addition  to  the  Pass  Course : — 

1.  Clnnala  piogaccaeipearm,  1598-1603  inclu- 
sive. 

Oioe  Cloirme  Lip. J 

2.  More  advanced  questions  in  Grammar. 

3.  Longer  passages  for  translation  into  Irish. 

4.  History  of  Ireland  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth. 

FIRST  DIVERSITY  EXAMINATION. 

Celtic — Pass.    . 

1.  Translation  from  two  works. 
The  Books  for  the  present  are  : — 

Oi&e  Cloinne  Cuipeno.J 

Ceagapc  piaca,  by  Tady  MacBrodin. 

2.  Questions  on  Grammars  and  Idioms. 

3.  Translation  of  a  piece  of  English  prose  into 
Irish. 

*  Candidates  presenting  Celtic  must  give  notice  to  the 
Secretaries  at  least  Three  Calendar  Months  before  the  date 
fixed  for  the  Examination. 

f  4to,  Dublin,  1851.     By  John  O'Donovan. 
vol.  iv.,  p.  115,  &c. 
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Celtic. — Honours. 

In  addiion  to  the  Pass  Course  : — 

1.  Ceabap  bpeacnec,*  together  with  the  t)uan 
Cipeannac,  and  T)ucm  Qlbanac. 

2.  More  advanced  questions  on  Grammar  and 
Idioms. 

3.  Early  History  of  Ireland,  to  commencement 
of  the  Incursions  of  the  Northmen. 

6EC0ND    UNIVERSITY     EXAMINATION     FOR    CANDIDATES 
PROCEEDING  TO  THE   B.A.  DEGREE. 

Celticj — Pass. 

L  Translation  from  two  prescribed  works. 
The  books  for  the  present,  are : — 
pieb  puin  net  n-ge&.J 
Cac  Tiluije  6eana.§ 

2.  Grammar  and  Idioms. 

3.  Translation  of  a  piece  of  continuous  English 
prose  into  Irish, 

Honours. 

In  addition  to  the  Pass  Course  : — 

1.  Longer-  mac  n-tlpnig. 
Cogao  gaeoel  pe  5atlaib.]| 

2.  Elementary  Philology  of  the  Irish  language. 

3.  History  of  Ireland  from  the  commencement 
of  the  Incursions  of  the  Northmen  to  the  Norman 
Invasion. 

*  Irish  Version  of  Nennius.  Dublin,  1848.  Duan  Eirean- 
noch,  p.  220,  &c. ;  and  Duan  Albanacb,  p.  270,  &c. 

f  See  note,  p.  192. 

X  Battle  of  Magh  Eatb,  Dublin,  1842.  By  John  O'Dono- 
van. 

§  Battle  of  Magh  Leana;  Dublin,  1855.  By  Eugene 
O'Curry. 

U  Wars  of  the  Danes.     London,  1381.     By  Dr.  Todd. 
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B.A.  DEGfiEE  EXAMINATION. 

Celtic— Pass. 

1.  Translation  from  prescribed  works. 
The  books  for  the  present  are  : — 

Sep^lige  Conculamb.* 
Scela  na  Gfepsi.f 
Compac  pipoiao.J 

2.  Elementary  Philology  of  the  Irish  language. 

3.  History  of  Celtic  (Irish)  Literature. 
Honours. 

In  addition  to  the  Pass  Course  :— 

1.  Cam  aniline.  § 

2.  Philology  of  the  Irish  Language.  [Ebel's 
Zeuss.] 

examination  for  m.a.  degbee. 

Celtic. 

1.  bpeaca  coriiaircepa. 

2.  Transcript,  with  contractions  fully  set  out,  and 
translation  from  some  selected  MS. 

The  tract  selected  for  the  present  is : — 
The  History  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  the 
Leabher  Bree. 

3.  Philology  of  the  Celtic  Languages. 
N.B.— The  Candidates  will  be  expected  to  show 

a  knowledge  of  the  works  of  Zeuss,  Ebel,  Windisch, 
and  other  Celtic  scholars. 

*The  Atlantis,  8vo,  vol.  i.,  p.  362,  &c;  Dublin,  1858. 
By  E.  O'Curry. 

t  8vo,  Dublin,  1865.    By  J.  O'B.  Crowe. 

%  The  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Irish ; 
vol.  hi.,  p.  414,  Appendix.  8vo.  London,  1873.  By  B. 
O'Curry. 

§  Ancient  Laws  of  Ireland,  vol.  ii.,  p.  22.  8vo.  London. 
1869. 


